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The Thirteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


HE Thirteenth Session of the International Labour Confer- 

ence (Geneva, 10-26 October 1929), like the Second and 

Ninth Sessions (Genoa, July 1920; Geneva, June 1926), was 
convened solely for the examination of maritime questions. 

It may perhaps be useful to recall the reasons why special 
Sessions have thus been reserved for the discussion of questions 
relating to seamen. 

As was pointed out by Mr. Arthur Fontaine in his opening 
speech, the shipping industry is the most international of all 
industries from the point of view of object, of the surroundings in 
which it is carried on, and of the difficulty of competing against 
all other countries. It is difficult for any one mercantile marine 
to bear charges that are not also borne by the rest; it follows 
that if there is to be any social progress among them, it is even 
more necessary than in the case of industries on land to have the 
safeguard of international labour legislation. Such a safeguard 
is not in fact difficult to imagine, because navigation is carried 
out under very similar conditions on all seas, and seamen work 
under much the same methods and discipline whatever the flag 
under which they sail. 

As a matter of fact, the necessity of dealing with this special 
situation was vividly realised as early as 1919, at the time when 
the constitution of the International Labour Organisation was 
being drawn up. The Commission on International Labour 
Legislation, which had been entrusted with the drafting of 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace, had before it proposals from 
seamen’s organisations urging the establishment side by side with 
the general Labour Organisation of a separate organisation, to be 
responsible for international legislation on maritime work. The 
Commission ultimately decided that it was unnecessary to set up 
special machinery, but it stated in a resolution that for questions 
relating to the work of seamen it was desirable that the Inter- 
national Labour Conference should’ kold a, special: Sessign. .. > 
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It was in pursuance of this resolution that the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office convened the Second Session 
of the Conference, in 1920, and it was at that Session that the 
tradition of Maritime Conferences was established. The work of 
the Ninth Session, in 1926, followed up what had been accom- 
plished, begun, or attempted at Genoa, and the Thirteenth Session 
was convened principally to resume, continue, and complete the 
work of the Second and Ninth Sessions. 

The Governing Body also considered it necessary to provide 
for the continuity of the work on maritime questions in the 
intervals between the special Sessions of the Conference. For this 
purpose it set up a permanent committee in 1920, the Joint 
Maritime Commission, composed of representatives of shipowners 
and of seamen, elected by the employers’ and workers’ delegates 
to the Maritime Sessions of the Conference. In principle, this 
Commission, which has twice been enlarged, is only an advisory 
body, but by a decision of the Conference itself (Geneva, 1921) 
no subject relating to the work of seamen may be placed on the 
agenda of the Conference until it has first been submitted to the 
Joint Maritime Commission. 

Thus a complete system of special machinery has been 
instituted for the study of questions relating to seamen. The 
record of the work of the Thirteenth Session of the Conference 
(third Maritime Conference) will provide an opportunity of 
judging the efficacy of this machinery. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Thirty-four States were represented at the Thirteenth Session. 
Of these, 20 were European and 14 non-European States, the 
latter being 7 Latin-American States, 5 Asiatic States, and 
2 British Dominions. The number of delegates sent by these 
34 States was 110, including 61 Government delegates, 24 employ- 
ers’ delegates, and 25 workers’ delegates. There were 158 
technical advisers. The total number of persons officially 
accredited to the Conference was thus 268. 

The Conference elected as President the Spanish Government 
Delegate, H.E. Eduard Aunos Perez, Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare. By this choice the Conference paid tribute to the 
eminent personality of Mr. Aunos Perez, whose activity in the 
field of social legislation has beer particularly appreciated, and 
whose high’ offices rendered ‘him especially competent to preside 
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over the discussions that during the course of the Session were 
often to prove somewhat delicate. 

The following Vice-Presidents were elected: Mr. Niilo 
A. Mannio, Finnish Government Delegate, Mr. Paul de Rousiers, 
French Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. Benjamin Tillett, British 
Workers’ Delegate. The Selection »mmittee elected as_ its 
President Mr. W. R. Smith, British ‘overnment Delegate and 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Boa of Trade, and as Vice- 
Presidents Mr. Valstar, Netherlands nloyers’ Delegate, and 
Mr. Daud, Indian Workers’ Delegate. 

As soon as the proceedings opened, the Conference had to 
decide on an extremely delicate question, namely, the method of 
appointing delegates and advisers for Sessions devoted solely to 
the examination of maritime questions. Owing to the specialised 
nature of the agenda of the Thirteenth Session, the shipowners 
pointed out that in their view the representation both of 
employers and of workers should be entrusted to delegates from 
the industrial organisations of shipowners and of seamen 
respectively. The origin of the debates on this question was the 
absence from the British Delegation of an employers’ represen- 
tative. 

By a letter of 8 August 1929, the British Minister of Labour 
had invited the National Confederation of Employers’ Organisa- 
tions to make suggestions for the nomination of the employers’ 
delegation to the Thirteenth Session of the Conference. The 
National Confederation of Employers’ Organisations consequently 
applied to the Shipping Federation and the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of the Port of Liverpool, asking them to suggest the names 
of persons they considered should represent them at the Confer- 
ence. To this invitation, the Shipping Federation replied that it 
would not agree to be represented at the International Labour 
Conference unless it received from the workers’ organisations on 
the National Maritime Board an assurance that the workers were 
satisfied with the composition of their own group. The Shipping 
Federation added that its policy was dictated by the principle that 
maritime negotiations should be conducted internationally by the 
same persons as were competent to conduct them nationally ; in 
its opinion, on no other basis could the delegation to the Confer- 
ence claim to represent the maritime situation in Great Britain. 
Now, the National Union of Seamen, whose representatives sit on 
the National Maritime Board, had stated that the composition of 
the workers’ delegation to the Conference caused the gravest 
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dissatisfaction among the worker members of the two sections 
of the National Maritime Board most vitally interested in the 
agenda of the Conference, namely, the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Panel and the Catering Department Panel. For these reasons, 
the National Union of Seamen did not propose to take part in 
the work of the Conference. The General Manager of the 
Shipping Federation, considering that the refusal of the National 
Union of Seamen to take part in the work of the Conference 
deprived this assembly of the presence of the workers’ organisa- 
tions with which British shipowners were collaborating, accord- 
ingly notified the National Confederation of Employers’ Organ- 
isations of the decision of British shipowners not to nominate 
representatives to attend the Conference. The National Con- 
federation of Employers’ Organisations immediately com- 
municated this decision to the Minister of Labour, at the same 
time sending him the text of two resolutions, the first adopted 
by a general meeting of the Shipowners’ Section of the National 
Maritime Board on 19 September 1929, and the second by the 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s and the Catering Department Panels of 
the Board on 11 September 1929. 

The employers’ representatives at the Conference transmitted 
to the President copies of the correspondence exchanged between 
the Ministry of Labour and the National Confederation of 
Employers’ Organisations in Great Britain. 

In view of the absence of a British employers’ delegate and of 
the circumstances from which this absence arose, the Shipowners’ 
Group at the Conference submitted to the Selection Committee a 
resolution in which they briefly recalled the events recorded 
above and declared that they were unable to enter upon a 
discussion of any of the items on the agenda until aad had 
received the assurance of the Conference : 

(1) that the main cause of the present situation, viz. the 
method of appointment of non-Government delegates and advis- 
ers, would be removed so that there might be no possibility of 
its recurrence ; and 

(2) that the defects in the representative character of the 
Thirteenth Session of the Conference would be remedied so far 
as was possible. 

Their demands were finally formulated in the following 
terms : 


The Conference decides that the nomination of non-Government 
delegates and advisers to attend Maritime Conferences ought to be 
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made in agreement with the organisations, if such organisations exist, 
which are most representative of shipowners and seamen respectively, 
and instructs the Governing Body to take steps to secure this result 
so as to avoid in the future a recurrence of the present situation ; 
And further instructs the Credentials Committee to take such 
steps as may be open to them to ameliorate the present situation. 


The Selection Committee fixed Saturday, 12 October, for the 
discussion of this resolution. In the plenary sittings the dis- 
cussion, which continued throughout the morning, afternoon, 
and part of the evening, was extremely animated. Some speakers 
pointed out that the resolution submitted by the shipowners in 
effect meant a revision of the provisions of Article 389 of the 
Peace Treaty of Versailles. Others observed that the Credentials 
Committee could not receive instructions from the Conference 
before it had studied the documents submitted to it. The refer- 
ence here was to the fact that the British National Union of 
Seamen had lodged an objection against the credentials of 
Mr. Benjamin Tillett, British Workers’ Delegate. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Smith, British Government Delegate, described the 
circumstances of Mr. Tillett’s nomination; he pointed out that the 
procedure adopted for this purpose by the British Government 
was exactly the same as had been followed without interruption 
since 1919. The shipowners defended their point of view, and 
argued that since the Conference was specially devoted to 
maritime questions, the only employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions to be consulted ought to be those of shipowners and 
seamen. The question was again placed on the same ground as 
at the Ninth Session, in 1926.* After seven hours of discussion 
the closure was moved by Sir Atul Chatterjee, Indian Government 
Delegate. This was adopted by the Conference, which then voted 
on the resolution of the Employers’ Group. The resolution was 
rejected by 64 voles to 24. The Employers’ Group immediately 
announced that it would cease to collaborate and left the Con- 
ference. It was not until prolonged negotiations, lasting over 
three days, had taken place and the Conference, at its plenary 
sitting of 17 October, had adopted a new resolution concerning 
the representation of shipowners and seamen at Sessions devoted 
solely to maritime questions, that the shipowners decided to give 
up their policy of abstention and to return to the sittings of the 
Conference and Committees. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 4, Oct. 1926, pp. 509-512. 
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CREDENTIALS OF DELEGATES 


The Credentials Committee found that credentials in the form 
of letters or telegrams from Governments had been presented for 
each delegate or adviser. As a whole, the credentials were in the 
form admitted by the International Labour Conference since the 
inception of the Organisation. As always, a certain number of 
objections were made against the appointment of various non- 
Government delegates and advisers. 

The first objection was directed against the nomination 
of Mr. Magrini, Italian Workers’ Delegate, and his technical 
advisers ; it was submitted by the International Federation of 
Transport Workers and a number of workers’ delegates to the 
Conference. This was the ninth time that an objection had been 
lodged against the Italian workers’ delegation. As at previous 
Sessions, the majority of the Committee was in favour of the 
acceptance of the credentials of the Italian Workers’ Delegate, 
and the minority against. The report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee was discussed on 23 October during the ninth sitting. The 
discussion was shorter than at previous Sessions ; it was also less 
heated, and took place in a calmer atmosphere. The Conference 
decided by 65 votes to 22 to accept the credentials of Mr. Magrini 
and his technical advisers. 

The second objection was directed against the appointment 
of Mr. Issaieff, the Bulgarian Workers’ Delegate ; it was sub- 
mitted by the Independent General Federation of Trade Unions 
of Bulgaria, with Mr. Grigor Danoff at its head. The Committee 
was informed, however, that this Federation had, in fact, been 
dissolved, and could therefore not be considered the most repre- 
sentative organisation. It therefore proposed that the Conference 
should accept the credentials of this delegate. This was agreed 
to without discussion. 

The third objection related to Mr. Ahonen, Finnish Workers’ 
Delegate, and was submitted by the General Federation of Trade 
Unions of Finland. But here, too, the Committee found that the 
trade union situation was rather confused. The Finnish Govern- 
ment having given a satisfactory explanation of the nomination 
it had made, the Committee recommended that the Conference 
should accept Mr. Ahonen’s credentials. This also was agreed to 
without discussion. 

The appointment of Mr. Benjamin Tillett as British Workers’ 
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Delegate was the subject of the fourth objection. Here the work 
of the Credentials Committee was rendered more difficult by the 
long discussion there had already been at the plenary sittings of 
the Conference, and by the various incidents that had taken place 
between the Conference and the Employers’ Group. The question 
took the same form as it had taken in 1926, and in spite of some 
differences of detail the situation was much the same. 
The British Government had followed the same method as for 
all previous Sessions, and for the nomination of the workers’ 
delegate had applied to the trade union organisation which it 
considered most representative of the workers, namely, the 
Trades Union Congress. As in 1926, the Trades Union Congress 
chose as delegate one of its own members, Mr. Benjamin Tillett, 
Political and International Secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. The advisers, on the contrary, were 
selected from seamen’s associations (the Marine Engineers’ 
Association, the Amalgamated Engineering Union, the Imperial 
Merchant Service Guild, the Mercantile Marine Service Associa- 
tion, and the Marine Section of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union) ; one of them, Mr. Henson, was actually a 
member of the Joint Maritime Commission of the International 
Labour Organisation. The objection emanated from the National 
Union of Seamen. It was pointed out before the Committee that 
this body had been invited by the Trades Union Congress to 
appoint its representatives, and that it had refused. Nevertheless, 
the Committee was unable to draw up a unanimous report. The 
majority, consisting of the Government representative and the 
workers’ representative, considered that the British Government 
had complied with the provisions of paragraph 3 of Article 389 
of the Treaty of Versailles, which require it to apply to the most 
representative organisations for the appointment of the workers’ 
delegate and his advisers. It therefore proposed that the Confer- 
ence should accept the credentials of the British Workers’ Dele- 
gate. The minority of the Committee, consisting of the employers’ 
representative, on the contrary, maintained in a long report that 
the appointment of the workers’ delegate had not been made 
correctly, and that the British Government should have applied 
exclusively to the most representative seamen’s organisation. 
At the same time, this report did not ask for the rejection of 
Mr. Tillett’s credentials. The discussion at the Conference was 
not very long, and the speakers confined themselves to sum- 
marising the arguments already put forward, by both sides, 
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during the sittings of 12 October. Finally, by 70 votes to 22, the 
majority report was adopted. 

The last objection was directed against the appointment of 
Mr. P. H. Browne, Adviser to the Indian Employers’ Delegate ; it 
was in the main similar to that made to the Conference at its 
Ninth Session, in 1926, against the credentials of Sir Arthur 
Froom, Indian Employers’ Delegate. The objections of the 
protesting organisations (six Indian chambers of commerce and 
traders’ associations) were based on the following statements : 


(1) that the organisation represented by Mr. Browne was not 
a national but a “non-national” body ; 

(2) that it was not the most representative employers’ organ- 
isation in India. 


On the first point, the Committee stated, as it had done in 
1926, that while representation at the General Conference implied 
the representation of national elements, it did not consider that 
the Conference could enter into the substance of the question, 
but that it was for the Governments concerned to decide, by 
virtue of their sovereign powers, the national or non-national 
character of any organisation of employers or workers. 

With regard to the second point raised, the Committee con- 
sidered that the Government of India had itself found a certain 
difficulty in deciding which was the most representative employ- 
ers’ organisation, and that it was impossible for the Committee 
to decide. While expressing the hope that in future the Indian 
Government would nominate the employers’ delegation so as not 
to give rise to objections, the Committee recommended that the 
Conference should accept Mr. Browne’s credentials as Adviser to 
the Indian Employers’ Delegate. This was agreed to by 66 votes 
to 6. 


INCOMPLETE DELEGATIONS 


Each State Member of the International Labour Organisation 
is called upon to be represented at the Conference by four 
delegates : two Government delegates, one employers’ delegate, 
and one workers’ delegate ; these delegates may be accompanied 
by a certain number of advisers. At each of the Sessions of the 
Conference, however, it has happened that a number of countries 
have sent incomplete delegations, comprising only Government 
delegates, and no employers’ or workers’ delegates. This situation 
again arose at the Thirteenth Session of the Conference, when 
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there were nine States that had appointed only Government 
delegates : Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Persia, Peru, Siam, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. All were non-European countries in 
which, with certain exceptions, the conditions of industrial 
development make it difficult to appoint properly qualified 
representatives of employers and workers. In referring to this 
situation in its report, the Credentials Committee, however, laid 
stress upon the obligation of every State Member to be represented 
at the Conference, and to send a complete delegation. It may be 
recalled that for the reasons given above the British delegation 
included workers’ representatives, but no employers’ represen- 


tatives. 


THE AGENDA OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Governing Body had placed the four following questions 
on the agenda : 


(1) Regulation of hours of work on board ship ; 


(2) Protection of seamen in case of sickness (including the 
treatment of seamen injured on board ship), i.e. (a) the 
individual liability of the shipowner towards sick or 
injured seamen ; (b) sickness insurance for seamen ; 


(3) Promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports ; 

(4) Establishment by each maritime country of a minimum 
requirement of professional capacity in the case of 
captains, navigating and engineer officers in charge of 
watches on board ship. 


REGULATION OF Hours oF WORK ON BOARD SHIP 


The full importance of the decision taken by the Governing 
Body at its Session of April 1927, to include on the agenda of the 
Conference this particularly important and delicate question, may 
be better appreciated by briefly recalling the attempts that have 
been made to settle it since 1920. 

It will be remembered that the Genoa Conference* caused 


1 When the vote was taken on the Draft Convention submitted to the Genoa 
Conference, the preamble, declaring that an eight-hour day was the object to aim 
at wherever it had not been realised, was adopted by 65 votes to 5, but the votes 
on the body of the Convention (48 for and 25 against) did not give the two-thirds 
majority necessary for the adoption ofa Draft Convention. If only one vote had 
been transferred, this majority would have been attained. 
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great disappointment among seamen in nearly all countries, and 
that they have since sought with indefatigable perseverance for an 
opening to resume the discussion in a wider spirit of conciliation. 
while always observing the procedure and principles of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. For some time, however, the 
Joint Maritime Commission was divided on the proposals laid 
before it in this sense. Similarly the Governing Body, when it 
had before it a formal proposal of the French Government to 
place on the agenda of the 1926 Maritime Conference the question 
of hours of work on board ship, was unable to arrive at a 
decision, as the voting was equal. 

The seamen thereupon turned to the Maritime Conference 
itself, and laid before the Ninth Session of the Conference a 
resolution asking the Governing Body to place the question of 
“the regulation of hours of work on board ship” on the agenda 
of a special Maritime Session in 1928. This resolution was 
adopted by 67 votes to 26. A resolution of this kind, supported 
by more than two-thirds of the votes, involved a certain moral 
obligation for the Organisation as a whole to re-examine in the 
near future the possibility of international regulation of the 
hours of work of seamen. 

According to the customary procedure, in January 1927 the 
question was referred to the Joint Maritime Commission, which 
decided in favour of its inclusion on the agenda by 7 votes to 5. 
This opinion was immediately notified to the Governing Body 
(Thirty-fourth Session, January 1927), which by 13 votes to 9 
provisionally accepted the question for future inclusion ; but it 
was not until the Thirty-fifth Session (April 1927) that its 
deliberations, inspired by a profound desire for conciliation, led 
to a definite decision. After rejecting a suggestion to adjourn any 
decision until the norma] date for fixing the agenda for the 1929 
Session of the Conference, the Governing Body adopted a com- 
promise, and by 15 votes to 6, with 3 abstentions, decided that 
the question should be dealt with by a special Conference, to be 
convened in 1929. 

Thus, on the basis of a conciliatory solution—unfortunately, 
however, not unanimously supported by all the interests affected 
—the Thirteenth Session of the Conference again took up a 
problem that had been left unsolved for nearly ten years, and had 
all that time handicapped the work of the Organisation in 
maritime questions. 

But the time that had passed had not been useless. There 
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were new factors, chiefly psychological and moral, which 
facilitated the discussions of the Conference. 

It was made clear that, though “the eight-hour day” was still 
the seamen’s watchword, they did not refuse to admit that the 
special conditions of certain kinds of trade, or certain categories 
of staff, may sometimes necessitate, if not exceptions, at any rate 
special methods of application. Furthermore, there was no longer 
any danger that the Conference would find itself fettered by a too 
purely theoretical formula. The question it had to consider was 
framed in the same terms as the resolution adopted in 1926. 
It was no longer necessarily a question of “the application to 
seamen of the Washington Convention”, but of a discussion to — 
be opened quite generally. The function of the Conference was 
not so much to adapt existing formulae, as to determine object- 
ively the points to be indicated to the Governments as those on 
which solutions representing a fair and practical compromise 
between the interests and hopes of all concerned were likely to 
be found. Furthermore, the double-discussion procedure, which 
had not been in force at either of the previous Maritime Confer- 
ences, eliminated several difficulties during the first stage of the 
discussion. 

Finally, the information available as a basis for the discus- 
sions of the Conference was far better and more plentiful than 
had been possible at Genoa. The Office had not merely been 
content to collect all laws, regulations, and collective agreements 
explicitly limiting the hours of work, or indirectly resulting in 
limitation by laying down rules for the organisation of work 
(regulations concerning the number of watches, manning scales, 
rest periods, nightly rest, weekly rest, holidays, etc.); it had also 
tried to obtain all relevant information on the application of 
these laws and agreements, and on the actual situation resulting 
from custom. 

The interest of this survey had been recognised by the Joint 
Maritime Commission, in which the shipowners had especially 
emphasised the need of collecting as much information as 
possible on the actual practice in the mercantile marines of the 
different countries, and of asking the Governments to collaborate 
in this work of obtaining information, in particular by organising 
national consultations of shipowners and seamen. 

By recourse to this procedure whenever it was practicable, the 
Office had been able to collect the information needed by the 
Conference. The Grey Report submitted to the Conference was 
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based on a methodical comparison of the rules adopted in 
practice under the different flags, and in appendices it gave the 
principal passages from the national reports sent to the Office 
by the majority of the Governments, prepared, as a rule, after 
consultation of shipowners’ and seamen’s organisations.’ This 
information was supplemented by a special collection of laws, 
regulations, and the relevant clauses of collective agreements 
governing hours of work in the mercantile marine. 

The principal basis for the discussions of the Conference was 
the Grey Report. In the spirit in which the Governing Body had 
placed the question on the agenda, the Office had tried in this 
document to make a new study of the whole question, without 
suggesting any compromise between the solutions proposed in the 
past. With the principles of the Treaty of Peace in mind, it had 
sought, largely on the basis of the actual practice in different 
mercantile marines, the possible ways of arriving at the adoption 
of practicable regulations. Owing to the changes in the double- 
discussion procedure made by the Twelfth Session of the Confer- 
ence, the report contained no draft questionnaire, but in its last 
chapter it summed up the essential points for consultation of the 
Governments. 

For the examination of this report the Conference appointed a 
Committee of 48 members, 24 from the Government Group, and 
12 each from the Employers’ and Worker’s Groups, the non- 
Government members having two votes each, so as to restore the 
equality of voting power of the three Groups in the Committee. 
According to the Standing Orders of the Conference, its duty was 
to consider whether the question submitted to it could be made 
the subject of a draft Convention or Recommendation, and then 
to specify, in a series of conclusions, the points on which the 
Governments ought to be consulted. The Committee appointed 
the following officers: Chairman: Mr. Jules Gautier, French 
Government Delegate; Vice-Chairmen: Mr. Petzet, German 
Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. Henson, British Workers’ Delegate; 
Reporter : Mr. Zaalberg, Netherlands Government Delegate. 


To facilitate the work of the Committee, the Office had sub- 
mitted to it draft conclusions based on the Grey Report. The 


1 These reports came from the following countries : Belgium, Canada, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, India, the 
Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Spain, 
Sweden, the United States. 
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Committee adopted this text as a basis for discussion ; it held 
twelve sittings and had 32 amendments to consider. 

The preamble of the draft conclusions and the points dealing 
with the scope of application gave rise to a very animated dis- 
cussion. It might in fact be said that the three points contained 
in the preamble of the Office draft (expediency of regulating 
hours of work internationally by means of a Draft Convention ; 
the principle of the eight-hour day as a basis for such regulation ; 
the methods of application and exceptions that the special con- 
dition of the shipping industry may require) dominated the work 
of the Committee. From the warmth of these discussions, it 
might sometimes have been thought that the Committee was 
engaged in deciding the actual contents of the future inter- 
national regulations. Several members thought it necessary to 
remind the Committee that all that the Conference could do 
during this stage of first discussion was to draw up the frame- 
work of a questionnaire, at the same time making any detailed 
comments it considered necessary. Nearly the whole of four 
sittings was devoted, in the absence of the shipowners’ represen- 
tatives, to the consideration of the first two questions. Ultimately 
the Committee decided in favour of a Draft Convention, as the 
first point to be submitted to the Governments for consultation. 
The Workers’ Group would have liked to emphasise the neces- 
sity, rather than only the expediency, of such international 
regulations, because without them the great majority of seamen 
would remain outside the protection that land workers, generally 
speaking, already enjoy. Various Government representatives 
having pointed out that the insertion of either term might 
prejudice the reply that every Government was free to give on 
this point, the Committee agreed to a text putting the question 
without any qualifying phrase. 

On the second point the Workers’ Group, wishing to prevent 
the eight-hour day from implying a possible fifty-six-hour week, 
proposed that reference should be made to the principle of the 
forty-eight-hour week as well as of the eight-hour day. The 
Committee decided, however, that if the Governments were to be 
consulted on this point as a basis for regulation, the terms of 
Article 427 of the Peace Treaty ought to be used ; “the principle 
of the eight-hour day or the forty-eight hour week”. 

From the discussion on the third preliminary point onwards, 
the Committee again had the collaboration of the employers. The 
Workers’ Group proposed a limitative enumeration of the 
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exceptions to be contemplated to the principle of the eight-hour 
day, covering only the three following cases: short voyages ; 
low tonnage; safety of navigation and life saving. They 
maintained that if the possibility of exceptions were allowed in 
a general way, without defining its nature and extent. the 
principle of the eight-hour day would be rendered nugatory. The 
majority of the Committee, after rejecting this proposal on the 
ground that the cases enumerated were already covered in the 
following parts of the Office draft and would therefore be con- 
sidered later, accepted the formula proposed by the Office, which 
provided for the possibility of such methods of application and 
such exceptions “as the special conditions of the shipping 
industry may require”. In this connection the Committee noted 
that the fishing industry was not within the scope of the present 
consultation of the Governments. 

Before discussing the points relating to the scope of applica- 
tion, the employers’ representatives proposed that the Govern- 
ments should be asked to distinguish between hours of effective 
work, hours of navigational duties, and hours of stand-by. 
In view of the fears of the Workers’ Group that these discussions 
would result in lengthening hours of work, and in view also of 
the probable difficulty of defining hours of navigational duties, 
which include both stand-by and effective work, the amendment 
was modified on the basis of the expressions used in the Grey 
Report, which drew attention to the desirability of obtaining 
definitions of a series of terms describing the duration and nature 
of work required either normally or exceptionally. 

The Committee gave various explanations and details on the 
points relating to the scope of application. 

Among the vessels for which exceptions might be allowed it 
was decided not to mention whaling vessels, training ships, and 
pleasure yachts, but, against the opinion of the Workers’ Group, 
to include sailing ships, together with Government vessels not 
engaged in trade and vessels below a certain tonnage. The last 
expression, for the majority of the Committee, meant vessels of 
very low tonnage. 

With respect to the exceptions as regards trades that might 
be suggested by the Governments, the Committee decided to ask 
them to indicate a method of international classification other 
than that proposed by the Office (international and national 
trades ; distant, medium, and near trades) if they considered this 
classification impossible. 
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‘With respect to the persons whose work might be excepted 
from the proposed regulations, the Committee had no difficulty 
in deciding on masters, pilots, and seamen remunerated by a 
share in profits, or belonging to the owner’s family. But two 
proposals of the Employers’ Group, concerning officers in 
general, and persons not directly employed by the shipowner or 
master, met with much opposition. The Committee decided to 
mention non-watch-keeping officers in charge of a department, 
as being in a similar position to that of masters. After the 
employers’ representatives had explained that their second pro- 
posal referred in the main to florists, barbers, etc., it also agreed 
to mention “persons belonging to a special occupation not directly 
related to maritime work, and who are not employed by the 
master or shipowner”. 

Finally, it decided to give a wider and more suitable wording 
to a proposal of the Indian Government Delegate, based on 
Article 427 of the Peace Treaty, that the Governments should be 
asked whether strict uniformity in the conditions of labour is 
possible of immediate attainment for Indian seamen. It was 
pointed out that since Indian seamen sail on vessels of all 
nationalities, it would be impossibie to apply special regulations 
to them, and further, that the adoption of special regulations for 
them would mean a danger of the adoption of special regulations 
for all coloured seamen. As a fear had been expressed that the 
proposal would mean the exclusion of Indian seamen from the 
contemplated regulations, the author of the amendment stated 
that this was not his intention. The Committee then adopted 
the view that in these conditions paragraph 3 of Article 405 of 
the Peace Treaty offered a more suitable basis for action, and 
it decided to ask the Governments what modifications of the 
general regulations on this point they would suggest to allow for 
the climatic and other special conditions of certain countries, as 
specified in that Article. 

To judge from the number of amendments submitted on the 
points relating to methods of regulating working hours for 
different categories of the crew, a prolonged discussion might 
have been expected, but this did not take place. On the proposal 
of the Employers’ Group, it was decided that for all categories 
the consultation should apply to the different methods that might 
be adopted for work in port, on passage, and on sailing and 
arriving days. The other amendments, however, were rejected 
or withdrawn, including one raising the question of the pos- 
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sibility of ensuring a weekly rest, in regard to which the majority 
of the Committee preferred to mention only the rules for ensuring 
a weekly rest or for compensating it. 

The atmosphere remained calm until the discussion of the 
employers’ amendment asking that each country should carry 
out an enquiry to collect information as to the cost and economic 
effects of the introduction of the principle of the eight-hour day 
or forty-eight-hour week. After examining the difficulties in the 
way of enquiries of this kind in industry in general, and hearing 
the same opinions expressed with regard to the possibility of such 
an enquiry in the shipping industry, the Committee rejected this 
proposal. 

At its thirteenth sitting, the Conference had before it the 
report of the Committee, together with a statement by the ship- 
owners’ representatives. In this statement the shipowners aimed 
at proving, by a historical account of the origin of Article 427 of 
the Peace Treaty, and the official interpretations given to it, that 
the principle of the eight-hour day did not refer to the mercantile 
marine. They also expressed the opinion that any regulation of 
hours of work, other than that at present in force, would lead 
to serious practical difficulties, and would be rendered impossible 
by economic considerations. Finally, they declared that the 
question could only be satisfactorily and effectively settled by 
voluntary and collective national agreements. 

In the plenary sitting, the Workers’ Group read a protest 
against the shipowners’ statement. The workers claimed, on the 
one hand, that the discussions in the Committee had in fact dealt 
with the substance of the question, and, on the other, that the 
principle of the eight-hour day was undoubtedly meant to cover 
all classes of workers, including seamen. They reproached the 
shipowners because they never would, or never could, specify 
the practical difficulties in the way of introducing regulations on 
hours of work on board ship. They objected that the argument 
of economic considerations could be equally well applied to land 
industries ; and in any case, they maintained, it should not be 
forgotten that the shipping industry itself would profit by the 
beneficent physical and moral effects of an improvement in the 
conditions of the crew. 

As the only criticisms put forward of the conclusions of the 
Committee were those in the shipowners’ statement, this became 
a kind of centre of the discussion, which filled two plenary 
sittings. 
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The opinions expressed by members of the Government Group 
on the conclusions of the Committee were favourable to their 
adoption. However, while some of them examined the arguments 
put forward by the Shipowners’ Group, others, without stating 
their views on these points, aimed rather at showing the true 
bearing of the decisions to be taken at this Session. Some pointed 
out that the regulation of hours of work by way of collective 
agreement did not offer sufficient safeguards ; the only way of 
securing these was by legislation. Others maintained that inter- 
national regulation on the lines of the conclusions proposed by 
the Committee was possible. Yet others expressed their convic- 
tion that while they could not anticipate the replies of the 
Governments, the points enumerated in the conclusions would 
undoubtedly be thoroughly examined in the various countries, 
thus enabling the next Maritime Conference to deliberate with 
a full knowledge of the facts. . 

The Italian and French Employers’ Delegates declared that 
while in principle they agreed with the reservations expressed 
by their colleagues of the Employers’ Group, with regard to a 
future system of regulation that would not really make proper 
allowance for the special nature of the shipping industry, they 
would nevertheless vote for the adoption of the conclusions of 
the Committee. The French Employers’ Delegate added that 
a future international agreement seemed possible, on condition 
that it was founded on a reasonable basis, safeguarding both 
social justice and economic prosperity; it would be all the easier 
to arrive at such an agreement if all the parties concerned were 
to help in a constructive manner. 

When the report and the conclusions of the Committee were 
put to the vote, there were 71 votes in favour, and 20 against. 
The inclusion of the question on the agenda of the next Maritime 
Conference was adopted by 76 votes to 17, on a record vote. 


PROTECTION OF SEAMEN IN CASE OF SICKNESS 


With this question the Conference for the first time attacked 
the problem of covering the vocational and social risks to which 
seamen are exposed. The Grey Report prepared by the Office 
described how the question first arose and gave the reasons for 
which the Governing Body had decided, at the suggestion of 
the Joint Maritime Commission, to word the item on the agenda 
as follows : 
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Protection of seamen in case of sickness (including the treatment 
of seamen injured on board ship), i.e. 
(a) the individual liability of the shipowner towards sick or injured 
seamen ; 
(5) sickness insurance for seamen. 


By wording the item in this way, the Governing Body brought 
it into conformity with the main features of existing national 
laws, which very generally provide for a double system of pro- 
tection of seamen in case of sickness or accident: they impose 
liabilities on the shipowner towards sick or injured seamen; 
and when his liability terminates, they provide for the inter- 
vention of accident insurance legislation or legislation on work- 
men’s compensation and sickness insurance. 

For the risk of sickness, the Conference had to consider both 
aspects of the question, and to decide on the possibility of inter- 
national regulations concerning the shipowner’s liability and 
sickness insurance for seamen. For the risk of accident, on the 
contrary, the Conference could only discuss the shipowner’s 
liability, for the protection given by accident insurance or work- 
men’s compensation legislation on the termination of this liability 
was outside the scope of the item placed on the agenda. 

Such was the question submitted to the Thirteenth Session 
of the Conference for first discussion. Without discussing the 
Office’s preliminary report in a plenary sitting, the Conference 
referred it to a Committee of 40 members, 20 Government 
representatives, 10 employers’ representatives, and 10 workers’ 
representatives, the employers’ and workers’ representatives each 
having two votes. 

The Committee appointed Dr. Grieser, German Government 
Delegate, as Chairman, and Mr. Crommelin, Adviser to the 
Netherlands Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. Ehlers, French Work- 
ers’ Delegate, as Vice-Chairmen. As Reporters it appointed Mr. 
Gascon y Marin, Spanish Government Delegate, and Mr. Hack- 
forth, Adviser to the British Government Delegates. 

The Committee began by rejecting the suggestion that it 
should consider under what conditions, and with what modi- 
fications, the 1927 Draft Convention on sickness insurance might 
be applied to seamen, after which it examined in turn the two 
aspects of the problem referred to it: the individual liability 
of the shipowner, and sickness insurance. 

As the basis of discussion it took the draft conclusions 
prepared by the Office. This text merely enumerated the points 
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on which it seemed desirable to consult the Governments. The 
Committee accordingly considered in turn the scope of the ship- 
owner’s liability as regards ships and as regards seamen, the 
risks covered, benefits and the liabilities of the shipowner, and 
the settlement of disputes. It amended the Office text on a few 
points, but on the whole it made no substantial changes. 

The chief amendments made were as follows. The Committee 
decided that the list of possible exceptions should not include 
foreign seamen, but, on the other hand, should include members 
of the shipowner’s family who work exclusively on his behalf and 
who live in his house. It also decided that pleasure vessels 
should be excluded from the list of possible exceptions. It sim- 
plified the Office text by deciding that the period of protection 
should coincide with the period of engagement of the seaman. 
With regard to the notion of fault, it made a distinction between 
cases of sickness and of accident. For the latter, it inserted a 
clause providing for a possible exception in case of injury 
intentionally caused by the seaman. For the former, in addition 
to the possible exception in case of sickness due to the wilful 
misconduct of the seaman, it decided to include another possible 
exception in case of sickness due to the seaman’s own act. The 
other changes made by the Committee were of minor importance. 

In point of fact, there was no fundamental opposition between 
the representatives of the three Groups on questions of principle. 
Governments, shipowners, and seamen alike recognised that the 
shipowner has obligations towards sick and injured seamen. 
Differences of opinion appeared when the question of regulating 
these obligations internationally came under discussion. The 
shipowners maintained, against the views of the Workers’ Group, 
that such regulation was unnecessary, and that in any case it 
ought not to take the form of an international Draft Convention. 
They further demanded restrictions with respect to the scope 
and the extent of the shipowner’s liability. The Committee 
nevertheless decided by a very large majority to recommend 
that the Conference should place the question on the agenda 
of the next Maritime Session and that international regulation 
should take the form of a Draft Convention. 


The Committee next turned to the second part of its pro- 
gramme, the sickness insurance of seamen. Here the discussion 
was animated from the first. The suggestions put forward by 
the Office provided for compulsory sickness insurance. The 
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shipowners asked that a choice should be allowed between the 
insurance systems in force in certain countries and any other 
form of protection provided by national law. In the opinion 
of the Shipowners’ Group, the principal point was to make it 
clear that the seaman should not be left without protection. 
He should first of all be covered by the shipowner’s liability, 
and then by any other system whatever, provided its application 
was satisfactory. The essential thing was not to leave a gap 
between the two methods of protection, while at the same time 
not imposing a specific system when the shipowner’s liability 
terminates. This was not the opinion of the Committee, how- 
ever, for by 27 votes to 20 it rejected the shipowners’ proposal, 
and decided in favour of compulsory sickness insurance. 

The Committee then considered section by section the draft 
conclusions submitted to it by the Office: scope as regards 
ships and as regards seamen, period of protection, benefits, 
financial resources, insurance institutions, and settlement of dis- 
putes: It rejected most of the amendments moved. In the list 
of possible exceptions it merely deleted the clause concerning 
apprentices and cadets who are not paid a money wage, but, 
on the other hand, added a clause providing for an exception 
for workers below or above specified age limits. Various observ- 
ations and objections were made by members of the Committee 
on the subject of extending sickness insurance to the families 
of insured seamen, and on that of funeral benefit, but no amend- 
ments were proposed on these points. The most important 
modification was the addition to the Office conclusions of a new 
section, concerning the period of protection under sickness insur- 
ance. This did not mean the period during which benefit would 
be payable, but the period during which the seaman would be 
entitled to look to the insurance institution for protection. The 
object of the proposal was to prevent the seaman from being 
left without protection if he falls ill at a time when he has no 
engagement. This amendment was adopted by 31 votes to 20. 

The Committee also adopted an amendment in favour of the 
payment of benefit to dependants of a seaman during the period 
between the termination of his right to wages and his return 
to the country in which the insurance institution is established. 
The object of this amendment was to provide assistance for the 
family of a seaman undergoing hospital treatment in a foreign 
port. 

Finally, after some discussion, the Committee decided that 
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the question of sickness insurance for seamen should be mapeer 
the subject of an international Draft Convention. 


The two reports of the Committee were submitted to the 
Conference at its eleventh plenary sitting on 24 October 1929. 
The Conference also had before it a statement by the shipowners’ 
representatives in which they declared, among other things, that 
there was no compelling reason for any action to be taken by 
the Conference with respect to the shipowner’s individual liability. 
The Workers’ Group replied to this statement by a declaration 
in the plenary sitting. In their opinion, the Conference ought to 
provide for the international regulation of the shipowner’s lia- 
bility, and this regulation ought to take the form of a Draft Con- 
vention. The Conference decided that the shipowners’ state- 
ment and the seamen’s observations should be transmitted to 
the Governments. 

The Conference then considered the Committee’s first repent, 
The principal feature of the discussion was the examination of 
two amendments. The first of these, submitted by the Workers’ 
Group, related to the risks covered, and proposed that the list of 
possible exceptions should not include the case of sickness due 
to the seaman’s own act. It was rejected by 57 votes to 29.: | 

The Conference then considered an amendment submitted by 
the Employers’ Group, which related to benefits and the liabilities 
of the shipowner, and proposed to delete all reference to the right 
of repatriation of sick or injured seamen. A similar amendment 
had already been considered by the Committee. The authors of 
the amendment feared that a provision concerning the repatria- 
tion of sick or injured seamen would be incompatible with the 
Draft Convention on the repatriation of seamen (1926). To this 
it was replied that there was no risk of overlapping or contra- 
diction. The 1926 Conference had merely provided that the 
expenses of repatriation should not be a charge on the seaman 
if he has been left behind by reason of an injury sustained in the 
service of the vessel, or illness. Consequently, a future Conven- 
tion on the liability of the shipowner, stating that these expenses 
should be a charge on the shipowner, was quite conceivable. 
The Conference rejected the amendment by 48 votes to 17, and 
then adopted the Committee’s first report by 65 votes to 16. 

The discussion of the Committee’s second report, like that of 
the first, included the consideration of two amendments. One 
of these, submitted by the Workers’ Group, demanded that ‘all 
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provisions relating to possible exceptions should be deleted from 
the section concerning the scope as regards seamen, on the 
ground that compulsory sickness insurance should apply to all 
seamen without exception. The Workers’ Group had admitted 


the possibility of exceptions as regards the shipowner’s liability, 


but,-in the case of sickness insurance, exceptions could not be 
contemplated, since the seamen themselves would contribute to 
the cost of insurance. This amendment was rejected by 52 votes 
to 29. . 

The second amendment related to the conditions for benefit, 
and proposed that sickness benefit should be granted to a seaman 
who is present in the country in which the insurance institution is 
established, or has served for an aggregate period of twelve 
months on board a ship flying the flag of the country in which 
the insurance institution is established. This amendment was 
moved by the Indian Workers’ Delegate, with a view to securing 
protection for the many Asiatic seamen employed on foreign 
ships. The same amendment had already been discussed and 
rejected by the Committee, for it was pointed out that its adop- 
tion would meet with serious difficulties in practice, as no exist- 
ing sickness insurance system could pay benefit to persons not 
living on national territory. The Conference took the same view 
as the Committee, and rejected the amendment by 34 votes to 
33. The Committee’s second report was then adopted by 68 
votes to 14. 

Finally, the Conference took a record vote, and by 72 votes 
to 17 decided to place on the agenda of the next Maritime Session 
of the Conference the question of the protection of seamen in case 
of sickness, including the treatment of seamen injured on board 
ship. 


PROMOTION OF SEAMEN’S WELFARE IN Ports 


At the first Maritime Conference (Genoa, 1920) it was strongly 
felt that the promotion of seamen’s welfare ashore was a natural 
complement to the measures of protection adopted or contem- 
plated in their behalf. The Conference accordingly recommended 
that the following point should be given special consideration : 


The prov‘sion of adequate facilities for recreation at all larg> ports, 
under th administration of joint organisations representative of owners 
end seafarers. 
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And it added : 


The Conference desires, in addition, to call the special attention 
of the International Labour Organisation to the importance of the 
recommendation about facilities for recreation. 


The Joint Maritime Commission, at its Fifth Session held in 
Paris in April 1925, decided to set up a sub-committee to study 
questions relating to the protection of the health of seamen. This 
sub-committee submitted its report to the Sixth Session of the 
Joint Maritime Commission, held in Paris in May 1926 ; it sug- 
gested that the problem should be referred as a whole to the 
Session of the Maritime Conference to be held during the follow- 
ing month. The Joint Maritime Commission unanimously 
agreed to submit this report to the Ninth Session of the Confer- 
ence. The latter adopted a resolution instructing the Inter- 
national Labour Office to continue the study of seamen’s welfare 
in ports, and requesting the Governing Body to consider the 
possibility of placing this question on the agenda of an early 
Session of the Conference. 

In accordance with the procedure followed for maritime 
questions, the resolution of the Conference was referred to the 
Joint Maritime Commission at its Seventh Session (Geneva, 
January 1927). The Commission recommended that the Govern- 
ing Body should give effect to the wishes of the Conference as 
soon as a new Maritime Session was held. In consequence, the 
Governing Body decided (March 1927), without opposition, to 
place on the agenda of the Thirteenth Session of the Conference 
the question of “promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports”. 


At its first sitting, on 11 October 1929, the Conference 
appointed a Committee of 36 members, 12 for each Group, to 
consider the question of the promotion of seamen’s welfare. The 
chairmanship of the Committee was entrusted to H.E. D. Noti 
Botzaris, Greek Minister of Marine and first Government Delegate 
to the Conference, assisted by Mr. H. Ramsay, Finnish Employ- 
ers’ Delegate, and Mr. Pasquini, French Workers’ Adviser, as 
Vice-Chairmen. Mr. Yoshisaka, Japanese Government Delegate, 
was appointed Reporter. 

The meetings of the Committee were also attended by two 
experts—Mr. Salvesen, of the Norwegian Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion, member of the Sub-Committee on Seamen’s Welfare of the 
Joint Maritime Commission, and Dr. Humbert, General Secretary 
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of the Conference on Hygiene and Welfare in the Mercantile 
Marine held at Geneva a few days before the Maritime Confer- 
ence—who acted as technical advisers. a 

The discussions of the Committee turned mainly on the Grey 
Report prepared by the International Labour Office and sub- 
mitted to the Conference. This report was drawn up in accord- 
ance with the conclusions reached by the Sub-Committee on 
Seamen’s Welfare of the Joint Maritime Commission. Like the 
other “grey reports”, it suggested certain points to be used in 
drafting the conclusions on which the Governments would be 


consulted. 
The conclusions adopted by the Committee were divided 


into six parts. 

The first part dealt with conditions in ports and adjacent 
areas, its object being to provide for the promotion and co- 
ordination of practical measures relating to seamen’s welfare. 
The Committee considered that the attention of the Governments 
should be drawn to the following proposals : that local organ- 
isations should be set up, where they did not already exist, to 
further the welfare of both national and foreign seamen, and 
that, in co-operation with the other authorities concerned, all 
the information necessary to enable the practical measures to be 
effectively carried out should be collected. 

Although the Committee considered that the establishment of 
an “international institute for seamen’s welfare’, as suggested by 
the Office, was premature, and unlikely for the moment to lead 
to the practical results expected, yet it held it advisable to draw 
attention to the desirability of the International Labour Office’s 
entering into contact with the Governments or the national 
committees for seamen’s welfare in order to promote collabora- 
tion between all the organisations concerned. 

The Committee then discussed at some length the second part 
of the conclusions, relating to general conditions in or near dock 
areas. It was finally decided that the Governments should be 
consulted on the general question of the regulation of the sale 
ef alcohol, including such measures as the reduction of the 
number of taverns in or near dock areas, the fixing of a closing 
time for such taverns, and such other measures as may be 
practicable for protecting seamen against the dangers of 
alcoholism. 

The Committee also considered it desirable to consult the 
Governments on the prohibition, or at least supervision, of the 
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sale and use of narcolics. It was pointed out that there were 
already in existence two Conventions on the subject, one adopted 
in 1925 by an International Conference convened by the League 
of Nations. The Committee accordingly decided merely to draw 
attention to the application of the existing provisions restricting 
the sale and use of narcotics, and to refer to the necessity of 
instructing seamen in the dangers arising from such use. 

A proposal to restrict the employment of female attendants 
in public houses in port areas, owing to the number of women 
of doubtful reputation frequently employed in this capacity, 
appeared to several members of the Committee to be difficult to 
apply in practice. It was also pointed out that the question of 
regulating the employment of women in public houses was not 
really on the agenda of the Conference, and the point was raised 
whether the Conference was in fact competent to deal with it 
during this Session. The Committee therefore merely mentioned 
the prohibition of the employment in public houses of attendants 
of both sexes under a certain age. 

The advisability of supervising persons visiting ships, in 
order to prevent persons from going on board with the intention 
of introducing alcoholic drinks or narcotics, or for other undesir- 
able purposes, was the next subject considered suitable for con- 
sultation of the Governments. 

The Committee also adopted a number of other points for 
improving the general conditions in and near dock areas, such as 
official supervision of taverns, lodging-houses, and hotels ; light- 
ing for docks and the fencing of dock areas; supervision of 
boatmen plying between the ships and the shore ; removal from 
the port areas of loafers and persons of no definite occupation ; 
organisation of special police forces for the port and its sur- 
roundings ; co-operation between the consuls and the local 
authorities ; and greater practical facilities for seamen to com- 
municate with their consul. 

Another part of the conclusions of the Committee dealt with 
protection of the health of seamen. In this connection, the 
Committee hesitated for some time before deciding whether it 
would be desirable for the Conference to consider subjects, such 
as venereal diseases, that are already dealt with by other organ- 
isations and do not concern seamen only. It was finally decided 
that the Governments should be formally consulted on the points 
for which the International Labour Organisation had undisputed 
competence, and that for scientific and medical questions refer- 
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ence should merely be made to the agreements now in force and 
the competent organisations. 

The points retained for consideration were the following ; the 
prohibition of soliciting and enticing seamen in the harbour 
area ; the admission without difficulty of seamen of all nation- 
alities and all religious beliefs to public hospitals and dispensaries 
in ports ; and the extension, as far as possible, to foreign seamen 
of the provisions made in the national sphere for protection 
against tuberculosis. 

The British Government Delegate, supported by Dr. Humbert, 
then pointed out to the Committee that the other aspects of the 
health of seamen suggested by the Office were within the com- 
petence of the Health Organisation of the League of Nations 
b rather than that of the International Labour Conference. The 
Committee therefore limited its conclusions to a clause in favour 
of health propaganda among seamen undertaken in contact with 
the voluntary organisations of the Red Cross ; according to the 
{ Covenant of the League of Nations, the object of these organ- 

isations is “the improvement of health, the prevention of disease, 
and the mitigation of suffering throughout the world”. It was 
made clear that the propaganda in question should not be 
directed against the dangers of venereal diseases only, but also 
against those of tuberculosis and tropical and other diseases. 
The text adopted further advocated the organisation of pro- 
phylaxis in a general way, free and accessible treatment for 
venereal diseases, as provided for by the Brussels Agreement, and 
the extension of this Agreement to as many countries as possible. 

The next part of the conclusions of the Committee related to 
the important question of accommodation for seamen. A text 
was adopted in favour of providing a sufficient number of hostels 
for seamen satisfying all the necessary conditions at a reasonable 
price. On the other hand, it was not considered advisable to 
support the proposal for setting up international hostels placed 
under the supervision of an “international institute for seamen’s 
welfare”, the idea of which had already been rejected. 

The Committee next adopted a paragraph dealing with the 
institution and development, in all ports of a certain size, of 
meeting and recreation rooms (canteens and rooms for games), 
libraries, sports organisations, and opportunities for excursions. 

The question of enabling a seaman on engagement to allocate 
part of his wages for regular remittance to his family, and to 
transmit part of his wages to his family during the voyage, led 
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the Committee to propose consulting the Governments on the 
extension of facilities for this purpose in connection with the 
majority of hostels, homes, and other institutions for seamen. 

The Committee further decided to submit to the Conference 
the question of the possibility of propaganda being undertaken 
by official or voluntary bodies with a view to ensuring the 
success of the proposed measures. On the subject of financial 
measures, it decided that it would be sufficient to ask the Govern- 
ments to give some indication of the sources from which funds 
necessary for giving effect to the measures contemplated in the 
various parts of the conclusions might be drawn, and to suggest 
the possibility of some contribution from the funds of social 
insurance institutions. 

Apart from the points covered by the conclusions, the Com- 
mittee had before it a resolution submitted by Mr. Salvesen, 
requesting the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to instruct the Office to enter into communication with 
the Transit and Communications Organisation of the League of 
Nations in order to urge the desirability of exempting officers 
and seamen possessing identity papers with their photographs 
attached duly issued by their national authorities, e.g. seamen’s 
discharge books, from the requirement of presenting ordinary 
passports on disembarking in foreign countries. 

On 23 October 1929 the report of the Committee was dis- 
cussed at the tenth plenary sitting of the Conference, which, after 
a brief debate, unanimously approved the whole of the report 
without change. The inclusion of the question on the agenda of 
the next Maritime Conference was decided on by 89 votes to 0. 


MINIMUM PROFESSIONAL CAPACITY OF CAPTAINS AND OFFICERS 
IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE 


The inclusion of this question on the agenda of the Confer- 
ence arose out of action taken by the International Mercantile 
Marine Officers’ Association, which had raised the question with 
the International Labour Office as a result of a collision at sea 
between the French steamship “Lotus” and the Turkish collier 
“Boz-Kourt” in August 1926. The points at issue were two: the 
definition for future purposes of the penalties to be imposed and 
the courts competent to deal with offences of an occupational 
character committed outside territorial waters ; and the require- 
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ment of adequate guarantees of professional capacity for acting 
as officer in charge of a watch. 

The question of the penalties to be imposed and the com- 
petent courts did not seem suitable for settlement by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation acting alone, owing to the many 
legal difficulties involved. But the International Labour Office, 
in its capacity of protector of the professional interests of officers 
in the mercantile marine, drew the attention of the Transit and 
Communications Organisation of the League of Nations, and, on 
the suggestion of the Joint Maritime Commission, also that of the 
International Maritime Committee of Antwerp, to this question. 

On the other hand, the international determination of 
the professional capacity of officers in charge of watches—a 
question which had already been the subject of some discussion, 
but was not settled, at the Ninth Session of the Conference 
(Geneva, June 1926)—-was considered to be wholly within the 
competence of the Organisation. The Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion, at its Eighth Session, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution : 


The Joint Maritime Commission proposes to the Governing Body 
to examine the possibility of placing on the agenda of the International 
Maritime Conference in 1929 the question of the establishment by each 
maritime country of the minimum of professional competency exigible 
from captains, navigating and engineer officers in charge of watches 
on board merchant ships. 


The Governing Body was notified of this Resolution at its 
Thirty-ninth Session (April 1928); it considered it at its Fortieth 
Session (May-June 1928), and at its Forty-second Session 
(October 1928) placed the question on the agenda of the Con- 
ference in the form proposed by the Joint Maritime Commission. 

The Grey Report submitted by the Office to the Thirteenth 
Session of the Conference described the national regulations in 
force, and concluded with a statement of the principal points on 
which it seemed desirable to consult the Governments. The 
Conference, without preliminary discussion, referred this report 
to a Committee of 28 members, 14 from the Government Group, 
and 7 each from the Employers’ and Workers’ Groups, the non- 
Government members having two votes each. 

The Committee appointed as Chairman and Reporter General 
Ingianni, Italian Government Delegate, and as Vice-Chairmen 
Mr. Krianzlin, German Employers’ Adviser, and Mr. Gustavson, 
Estonian Workers’ Delegate. It decided to base its discussions 
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on the draft conclusions in which the Office had summed up the 
conclusions of the Grey Report. The six sections of this draft 
dealt with the following points : enumeration of the persons for 
whose engagement a certificate of professional capacity should 
be required; general definitions of the categories of officers 
contemplated in this connection ; examples of the minor excep- 
tions to be allowed ; general conditions for granting certificates ; 
sanctions to be provided ; supervision of the enforcement of the 
proposed stipulations. Before discussing this text, however, the 
Committee considered various preliminary and general questions. 

Admiral Fock, Netherlands Governmenf Delegate, questioned 
the competence of the International Labour Organisation, and 
suggested that the whole question should be referred to a forth- 
coming Conference for the safety of life at sea. The represen- 
tatives of the other Governments, however, and all the seamen’s 
representatives (the Employers’ Group had not yet begun to take 
part in the work of the Committee) considered that this problem 
primarily affected the safety of seamen, and that the Inter- 
national Labour Conference had competence to give it an early 
international solution. In these circumstances, Admiral Fock 
withdrew his amendment. 

Similarly, a suggestion made by Captain Hagelberg, Danish 
Government representative, that the Governments should be con- 
sulted only on the question of the necessity or desirability of an 
international agreement, was withdrawn. 

The Committee then discussed at some length the question of 
choosing between a Draft Convention and a Recommendation. 
An amendment by the British Government representative pro- 
posed that both alternatives should be mentioned, but after the 
first part of his amendment had been rejected by 15 votes to 8, 
he withdrew the remainder. The Committee still had to deal, 
however, with an amendment of the Employers’ Group in favour 
of mentioning the adoption of a Recommendation in _ the 
preamble. This it rejected by 23 votes to 12. Finally, after a 
somewhat prolonged discussion arising out of an observation 
made by the Netherlands Government Delegate, the Committee 
decided to state in its report that it was particularly the points 
contained in the first three sections of the conclusions that 
should be included in the future Draft Convention, but that the 
Governments should also be consulted upon the possibility of 
including in international regulations the points contained in the 
remaining three sections. 
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As regards the actual text of the draft conclusions of the 
Office, very little change was made. 

For the first section, Mr. Magrini, Italian Workers’ Delegate, 
proposed that the obligation to possess a certificate, imposed on 
masters or skippers and navigating and engineer officers in 
charge of a watch, should be extended to chief engineers. This 
proposal was rejected by the Committee, but was put forward 
again, and with more success, at the plenary sitting of the 
Conference. 

The general definitions of the different categories of officers 
referred to in section 1 were simplified as a result of amend- 
ments submitted by the Workers’ Group and the Japanese 
Government Delegate. 

The possible exceptions allowed in section 3 of the Office 
draft gave rise to some discussion. An amendment proposed by 
the Portuguese Government Delegate led to the Committee’s 
deciding, by 22 votes to 19, against the possible exclusion of all 
fishing vessels from international regulation. In view of a series 
of amendments aiming at allowing exceptions for particular 
categories of vessels, the Committee held that it could not 
enumerate all the possible exceptions, and decided on a more 
general formula proposed by the French Government represen- 
tative. This provided, without going into detail, for the pos- 
sibility of minor exceptions on such grounds as, for example, 
type of vessel and tonnage ; but, at the same time, the Committee 
insisted on the necessity of reducing such exceptions to the 
minimum. 

The last three sections of the draft conclusions were adopted 
without change. 

To complete this survey of the work of the Committee, it 
should also be mentioned that it had before it proposals for 
consulting the Governments on the minimum number of officers 
on board (amendment of the British Government Delegate), and 
the security of employment of such officers (suggestion of the 
Italian Workers’ Delegate). These proposals, however, were with- 
drawn, as the Committee considered they were outside the scope 
of the subject under examination. 

The outcome of the eighi sittings of the Committee was a 
report which it submitted to the Conference on 21 October, 
accompanied by draft conclusions intended to guide the Office 
in drawing up the questionnaire to be sent to the Governments. 
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When the general discussion opened, the Employers’ Group 
raised the question of the competence of the International Labour 
Organisation which the Committee had disposed of at a sitting 
not attended by this Group. The shipowners’ representatives 
maintained that the question concerned not only the safety of 
seamen, but in some respects also that of passengers and cargo. 
In spite of an intervention by the Secretary-General, who reminded 
the Conference that the question of competence had never been 
raised either by the shipowners in the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion or by any Government in the Governing Body, the Employers’ 
Group declared that it would abstain from voting on the conclu- 
sions of the Committee. 

The Conference, in discussing these conclusions, made only 
one change. The Italian Workers’ Delegate reintroduced his 
proposal — which had already been before the Committee — to 
include the chief engineer in the list of officers who must hold 
certificates, and only withdrew it when the Workers’ Group put 
forward an amendment having the same object, which was 
adopted by 57 votes to 3. 

The conclusions as a whole were adopted by 65 votes to 0, 
and the Conference then decided to place the subject on the 
agenda of the next Maritime Conference by 73 votes (48 Govern- 
ment delegates, 23 workers’ delegates, 2 employers’ delegates) to 
2 (employers’ delegates). 


* 


The preceding pages have given an account of the work of the 
Conference and its Committees on each of the four items on the 
agenda. Having thus followed the discussions, the reader may 
be interested in learning the actual results achieved by the Con- 
ference. The text of the “conclusions” adopted is therefore 
appended.* The definite points indicated in these conclusions 
have been used by the International Labour Office in drawing up 
the questionnaires that have been sent to the Governments of the 
States Members of the International Labour Organisation. It 
will be remembered that on the basis of the replies to these ques- 
tionnaires the Office will prepare the proposals for Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations to be submitted to the next 
Maritime Session of the Conference. 


- 3 See below, pp. 37-44. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


It is the business of the Selection Committee to draw up the 
programme of the work of the Conference, and, in particular, to 
decide what resolutions are to be discussed by the Conference 
at each sitting. 

The Committee first laid before the Conference two draft 
resolutions, both concerning the method of appointing non- 
. Government delegates to Maritime Sessions, which in the opinion 
of the President and Officers of the Conference were of an urgent 
nature. A detailed account has already been given of the circum- 
stances in which this preliminary question was raised. It will 
be sufficient here to note the decisions of the Conference. The 
first draft resolution, submitted by the shipowners’ representa- 
tives, was rejected by 64 votes to 24. The second, on the contrary, 
for which the British, Finnish, and French Government Delegates 
were responsible, was adopted by 54 votes to 19. The text of 
this resolution, which was a compromise between the views of 
the Employers’ Group and of the majority of the Conference, was 
as follows : 


In view of the difficulties which have arisen at the special Sessions 

of the Conference devoted to maritime questions, including the com- 

sition of non-Governmental delegations, the Conference invites the 

verning Body to seek all appropriate means of avoiding in the 
future a repetition of such difficulties. 


The Committee had to consider various other draft resolutions. 
In accordance with its customary practice it entrusted their consi- 
deration to a Sub-Committee, which also had to negotiate with 
the authors of the resolutions with a view to making such modi- 
fications, at least in form, as might facilitate their adoption by 
the Conference or shorten discussion in the plenary sittings. 


During the present Session most of the resolutions were sub- 
mitted by delegates from Asiatic countries, who chose this method 
of drawing the attention of the Conference to the problems in 
which they are particularly interested. Two of these resolutions 
gave rise to considerable discussion. The first, submitted by 
Mr. Woo Kai Seng, Chinese Government Delegate, related to the 
extra-territorial privileges enjoyed by foreign shipowners in 
Chinese territorial waters. The second, submitted by Mr. Chen, 
Chinese Employers’ Delegate, proposed that States enjoying rights 
of navigation in Chinese territorial waters should be urged to re- 
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adjust those conditions which prevent the development of Chinese 
navigation, in order to ameliorate the treatment of Chinese 
seamen. The Sub-Committee considered that no change of form 
would enable it to recommend the adoption of either of these 
resolutions, which were essentially political in character. Mr. Chen 
was not prepared to accept any amendment to the text he had 
proposed and preferred to withdraw his resolution. The Chi- 
nese Government Delegate, on the contrary, was particularly 
anxious to ensure the adoption of a text giving some kind of 
expression to the considerations that had led him to present his 
draft resolution. He therefore willingly collaborated with the 
Sub-Committee in preparing a text acceptable to all parties. It 
was, moreover, in the general interest that this proposal should 
not have the same fate as the Chinese draft resolution sub- 
mitted to the Twelfth Session *, which had not obtained the quo- 
rum necessary for its adoption. The Selection Committee was 
thus able to submit an amended text to the Conference, which 
was adopted by 59 votes to 0. This text, in its preamble, referred 
to the report on special countries adopted at the Washington 
Session, and asked the Governing Body to consider all appro- 
priate measures with a view to drawing the attention of the States 
Members to the necessity of securing equitable treatment for 
seamen employed on board vessels sailing in the territorial waters 
or on the inland waterways of the country of which such seamen 
are nationals, in accordance with the social legislation of that 
country. 

The other resolutions adopted by the Conference dealt with 
the following questions : 

Draft resolution concerning the conditions of life and labour 
of seamen in Asiatic countries, submitted by Mr. Liang, Chinese 
Workers’ Delegate, and Mr. Daud, Indian Workers’ Delegate. 
This resolution, which was adopted by 48 votes to 18, asked that 
the International Labour Office should pay special attention to 
the study of this problem, in particular with regard to Asiatic 
seamen employed outside their country or on board foreign 
vessels. It also urged that this question should be placed on the 
agenda of a future Session of the Conference. 

Draft resolution suggesting that the question of the limita- 


1 Resolution of Mr. Tchou, Chinese Government Delegate, asking for the appli- 
cation of Chinese labour legislation to the nationals of foreign States which enjoy 
the privilege of extra-territorial jurisdiction. Cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XX, No. 4, Oct. 1929, pp. 483-484. 
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tion of hours of work of inland watermen should be placed on 
the agenda of an early Session of the Conference, submitted by 
Mr. Daud, Indian Workers’ Delegate. During the discussion it 
was recalled that the Recommendation adopted in 1920 at Genoa 
on this subject has proved ineffectual. Other delegates expressed 
doubts as to the expediency of attacking this very complex ques- 
tion in the near future. Reference was also made to the studies 
undertaken by the Office on the subject of certain important 
inland waterways in Europe, which studies it was held could 
serve as a preparation for considering the problem for all coun- 
tries. The resolution was finally adopted by 39 votes to 17. 

Draft resolution concerning the study of conditions of labour 
in air transport and the possible appointment of a committee 
of experts, submitted by Mr. de Michelis, Italian Government 
Delegate. Although it was urged that it might perhaps be pre- 
mature to take up the study of this question now, the Conference 
appeared to think that the development of aerial navigation justi- 
fied this proposal, and decided in favour of the resolution by 
53 votes to 7. 

Draft resolution concerning the application of the Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations on maritime work adopted by 
previous Sessions of the Conference, submitted by Mr. Daud, 
Indian Workers’ Delegate, and adopted by 55 votes to 7. It 
may be observed that in its final wording the resolution aims 
at expediting the study of, and issue of a report on, the effect 
given to the decisions of the Conference in all States Members of 
the Organisation, whereas the original text referred only to 
Asiatic countries. 

Draft resolution asking for suitable measures to be taken in 
order that seamen possessing official identity papers with their 
photograph attached (e.g. seamen’s discharge books) may be 
exempt from the obligation to obtain a passport. This resolution, 
appended to the report of the Committee on seamen’s welfare in 
ports, was adopted unanimously at the same time as that report. 

In accordance with the constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation it is for the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to consider what action can be taken to 
give effect to these resolutions. 

Finally, it should be added that two draft resolutions sub- 
mitted to the Conference were not adopted because they failed 
to obtain the necessary quorum. One, concerning the fixing of 
minimum manning scales in the mercantile marine, was sub- 
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mitted by Mr. Hamada, Japanese Workers’ Delegate ; the other, 
concerning the rights of association of foreign seamen, was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Liang, Chinese Workers’ Delegate, 


Tue DrrectTor’s REPORT 


The sections dealing with maritime questions in the Director’s 
Report to the Twelfth Conference were the subject of a discussion 
in which only a small number of delegates took part, but the 
questions they raised were of great importance : the progress of 
ratification of Draft Conventions and Recommendations concern- 
ing maritime questions, the working of the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission, and the participation of Asiatic countries in the work 
of the International Labour Organisation. 

Members of the Workers’ Group expressed their disappoint- 
ment at the small number of ratifications registered and their 
fear that seamen, especially those of Asiatic countries, would 
lose faith in the Geneva Organisation owing to the inadequate 
results obtained. They also maintained that the Joint Maritime 
Commission had not fulfilled the expectations placed in it, and 
that they would be compelled to cease collaborating if the ship- 
owners continued in their obstructive attitude. 

The Japanese Employers’ Delegate observed that the three 
great Asiatic countries, to which one-third of all the seamen of 
the world belonged, were represented at Geneva, and that among 
these distant countries Japan, being particularly anxious to col- 
laborate in the work of the Organisation, had applied the prin- 
ciples of several maritime Conventions, this social work being 
promoted by the establishment of a Joint Maritime Board, com- 
posed of Japanese seamen and shipowners. 

As the Secretary-General pointed out in his reply, the prin- 
ciple of collaboration so happily applied in Japan is also fol- 
lowed in many other countries. He expressed the hope that the 
Workers’ Group would continue to show readiness to collaborate 
in the work of the Joint Maritime Commission. The Governing 
Body, which was responsible for this great question of internal 
organisation, would continue to give it the most careful consi- 
deration. He added that the progress of ratification of the mari- 
time Conventions could be regarded in an optimistic light if it was 
remembered how few countries had important shipping interests 
and if account was taken, not only of the ratifications regis- 
tered, but of those that would take place sooner or later, to judge 
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from the action taken in each of the maritime States with a view 
to ratification. 

In reply to a speech urging the necessity of speedily com- 
pleting the enquiry into conditions in the pearl and sponge- 
fishing industry, the Secretary-General stated that in pursuing 
this enquiry the Office would take every possible account of 
the observations made. 


CONCLUSION 


_In spite of the difficulties that attended its opening stages, 
the Conference during this Session brought its programme of 
work to a satisfactory conclusion. For a moment, the collabo- 
ration of the three elements of which it was composed, Govern- 
ments, shipowners, and seamen, appeared to be in danger, but 
it was re-established ; and this incident went to prove that the 
inherent strength of the International Labour Organisation and 
the. prestige it has acquired enable it to overcome the gravest 
difficulties. It is now for the Governing Body to suggest suitable 
measures for removing the difficulties of procedure to which the 
shipowners and the Conference as a whole have drawn attention. 

The task of the Conference was limited to a first examination 
of the questions placed on its agenda. But within these limits it 
was able to conduct a general discussion, formulate the funda- 
mental problems, and define the precise bearing of the various 
points to be used in drawing up the questionnaires. As a 
result, the Office, in drafting these questionnaires, was able 
to give them a high degree of objectivity, and this part of its work 
was made easier than it has been in the past. 

The preparatory work for the consultation of the Governments 
was thus done with the greatest thoroughness by the Thirteenth 
Session of the Conference ; and even though the final decisions 
will not be taken until the next Maritime Session, the present 
Session will have made a positive contribution to future inter- 
national systems of regulation, which, while respecting the special 
requirements of the shipping industry, shall ensure adequate pro- 
tection for seamen in these various spheres. 

Finally, the resolutions adopted by the Conference are yet 
again evidence of the general desire to extend the activity of the 
Organisation to all classes of workers ; it will be for the Govern- 
ing Body to consider the effect to be given to these resolutions. 
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APPENDIX 


CONCLUSIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE AT ITS 
THIRTEENTH SESSION 


Regulation of Hours of Work on board Ship 


The Conference, 
Having examined the report submitted by the International Labour Office 
on the regulation of hours of work on board ship, 
Decides that it is desirable to consult Governments on the question of the 
international regulation of this matter by means of a Draft Convention ; 
Considers that it is also desirable to ask Governments whether such regulation 
should be based on the principle of the eight-hour day or the forty-eight-hour 
week, with such methods of application and such exceptions as the special con- 
ditions of the shipping industry may require ; 
Further considers that it is desirable to consult Governments as to the de- 
finitions of the following expressions : 
normal hours of work ; 
hours of actual work ; 
hours on duty ; 
overtime ; 
compensation for overtime ; 
work required for safety ; and 
Accordingly invites the International Labour Office to ascertain the views 
of the Governments on the following main points : 


I. Scope of the Draft Convention : 


(1) As regards vessels : possible exceptions : sailing ships, Government vessels 
not engaged in trade, vessels engaged in urgent work of public utility, 
vessels below a certain tonnage; other possible exceptions. 

(2) As regards trades: international and national; distant, medium, near. 
If this classification is not considered possible, please indicate the method of 
international classification which you consider most practical; possible 
exceptions. 

(3) As regards persons employed on board: possible exceptions ; e.g. masters, 
non-watch-keeping officers in charge of a department, pilots, crews re- 
munerated exclusively by a share in the profits or consisting entirely of 
members of the owner’s or skipper’s family, persons belonging to a special 
occupation not directly related to maritime work and who are not employed 
by the master or shipowner. 

(4) Modifications which might be required in order to meet the special con- 
ditions provided for in Article 405, paragraph (3), of the Treaty of Peace: 


II. Methods of regulating working hours it might be possible to adopt for differ- 
ent categories of the crew: (a) in port, (b) on sailing days, (c) on passage, 
(d) on arrival days. 


(1) Engine-room Staff : 

(a) Normal working hours; possibility of adopting both in port and at 
sea, and for all trades, the principle of an eight-hour day. 

(6) Rules for ensuring a weekly rest, or for compensating it if not granted. 

(c) Compensation and limitation of overtime. 

(2) Deck Staff: 

(a) Normal working hours ; possibility of adopting the principle of an 
eight-hour day for work in port, and for work at sea various limits 
suited either to the different kinds of trades (distant, medium, near) 
or to he category of tonnage of the ship. 

(6) Rules for ensuring a weekly rest, or for compensating it if not granted, 

(c) Compensation and limitation of overtime. 
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(3) Catering Department : 
Possibility of adopting rules differing for catering staff in attendance on 
; passengers and staff in attendance on members of the crew. 
(a) Catering staff in attendance on passengers : 

Possibility either of limiting normal working hours, or, failing this, 

of fixing a minimum rest period. 

Granting a weekly rest, or compensating it if not granted. 

Limitation and compensation of overtime. 
(b) Catering staff in attendance on the crew: 

Possibility of limiting normal working hours. 

Weekly rest, or compensating it if not granted. 
Compensation and limitation of overtime. 


III. Possibility of providing that overtime for certain classes of work necessary 
for safety shall not be subject either to limitation or compensation. Definition 
of work of this nature. 


Protection of Seamen in case of Sickness (including the Treatment 
of Seamen injured on board Ship) 


Tue LIABILITY OF THE SHIPOWNER TOWARDS SICK OR INJURED SEAMEN 


The Conference, 
Having examined the report submitted by the International Labour Office 
on the protection of seamen in case of sickness and injury, and in particular that 
part of the report which relates to “the individual liability of the shipowner towards 
sick or injured seamen”’, 

Considers that the question of “the individual liability of the shipowner 
towards sick or injured seamen” could be made the subject of a Draft Con- 
vention ; 

Invites the International Labour Office to consult the Governments on the 


following principal points : 


I. Scope 
1. Scope as regards ships. 

(a) Application of the shipowner’s liability to all ships ordinarily engaged 
in maritime navigation, with the exception of ships of war ; 

() Possible exceptions, in particular in the case of: 
(i) vessels of public authorities not engaged in trade ; 
(ii) coastwise fishing boats ; 
(iii) boats of small tonnage. 


2. Scope as regards seamen. 
(a) Application to every person employed on board ; 
(b) Possible exceptions, in particular in the case of : 
(i) pilots ; 
(ii) persons employed in ports in repairing, loading and unloading ships ; 
(iii) members of the shipowner’s family who work exclusively on his behalf 
and who live in his house, 


II, Risks Covered 


1. Nature of the risks covered. 

(a) sickness ; 

(6) injury ; 

(c) death. 
2. Determination of the period of protection. 
(a) Beginning of the period of protection : beginning of the engagement ; 
(6) End of the period of protection : expiry of the engagement. 
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3. Relationship between the service and the risks covered. 
Possible exception where the injury occurs otherwise than in the service of 
the ship. 
4. Risks covered and the notion of fault. 
(a) Possible exception in case of injury intentionally caused by the seaman ; 
(b) Possible exception in case of sickness due to the wilful misconduct of the 
seaman or to his own act. 


LIL. Benefits and Liabilities of the Shipowner 


1. Assistance to sick or injured seamen. 
(a) Nature of assistance : 

(i) medical aid, supply of proper and sufficient medicines and appliances 
necessitated by the sickness or injury ; 

(ii) maintenance: board and lodging. 

(b) Duration of assistance : two cases are to be considered : 
(i) The seaman is not compulsorily insured against sickness or accident, 
or is not protected by workmen’s compensation legislation :, 
right to assistance at the expense of the shipowner : 
until cure, healing of the injury, certification that the sikness is 
incurable ; or 
until repatriation of the seaman, or 
until the end of the voyage of the ship, or 
until the expiry of a period prescribed by law ; 
(ii) The seaman is compulsorily insured against sickness or accident or is 
protected by workmen’s compensation legislation : 
right to assistance at the expense of the shipowner : 
until the time when the seaman is entitled to the medical 
benefits provided by sickness insurance, accident insurance, or 
workmen’s compensation. 
(c) Arrangements for assistance : 

Responsibility of the shipowner or his representative for the arrangements 
for assistance until the time when this responsibility can be transferred 
to the consular authority or to another competent authority appointed 
by national law. 

(d) Defrayment of the expenses of assistance : 

(i) Expenses paid directly by the shipowner, who himself pays the cost 
of medical treatment, drugs, hospital treatment, board and lodging ; 
or repayment by the shipowner or his representative of the actual cost 
of assistance ; or payment of the cost of assistance in accordance with 
a tariff prescribed by law or regulations. 

(ii) Obligation for the shipowner or his representative to deposit an advance 
or security with the authority which assumes responsibility for the 
organisation of assistance, especially in the case where the sick or injured 
seaman is left behind abroad. 


2. Wages of the sick or injured seaman, 
Two cases are to be considered ; 
(i) The seaman is not compulsorily insured against sickness or accident, 
or is not protected by workmen’s compensation : 
right to wages at the expense of the shipowner : 
until termination of service, 
until cure, healing of the injury, certification that the sickness is 
incurable, or 
until repatriation of the seaman, or 
until the end of the voyage of the ship, or 
until the expiry of a period prescribed by law, e.g. four months. 
(ii) The seaman is compulsorily insured against sickness or accident, or pro- 
tected by workmen’s compensation legislation : 
right to wages at the expense of the shipowner : 
until the time when the cash benefits provided by sickness insurance, 
accident insurance, or workmen’s compensation become payable. 
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3. Repatriation of the sick or injured seaman. 

(a) Right to repatration. 

(b) Place of repatriation : 
port of engagement of the seaman, or 
port of departure of the ship, or 
port in the country of the seaman, 

(c) Items included in repatriation expenses : 
expenses of transport, and of board and lodging of the seaman during 

the voyage. 


4. Burial expenses. 
Liability for the shipowner to meet the expenses of burial : 
(a) in case of death on board ; 
(b) in case of death on shore, if at the time of his death the seaman was 
entitled to claim assistance at the shipowner’s expense. 


5. Protection of the property of sick, injured or deceased seaman, 
Liability for the shipowner or his representative, in case of the death of a 
seaman on board, or in case the seaman is left behind : 

(a) to draw up an inventory of the seaman’s effects and an account of the 

wages due to him ; 

(b) to deliver to the seaman, or in the event of his death to his heirs, his 
effects and wages, including the proceeds of the sale of objects which could 
not be kept on board, through the agency of the maritime or consular 
authority or some other competent authority. 


IV. Settlement of Disputes 


Provision of means for the settlement of disputes which shall be readily accessible, 
quick acting and inexpensive. 
Compulsion to essay conciliation in case of dispute between shipowner and seaman : 
(a) on the initiative of a competent authority ; 
(b) at the request of either party. 
Necessity for provisional executive decisions in case of disputes arising outside 
the country whose flag the vessel flies. 


Sickness INSURANCE FOR SEAMEN 


The Conference, 

Having examined the report submitted by the International Labour Office 
on the protection of seamen in case of sickness and injury, and in particular that 
part of the report which relates to “ sickness insurance for seamen ”’, 

Considers that the question of “ sickness insurance for seamen ”’ could be made 
the subject of a Draft Convention : 

Invites the International Labour Office to consult the Government on the fol- 
lowing principal points : 


I. Scope 
1. Scope as regards ships. 

(a) Application of compulsory sickness insurance to all ships engaged in mari- 
time navigation, including sea-fishing boats, but with the exception of 
ships of war. 

{b) Possible exceptions, in particular in the case of vessels belonging to public 
authorities not engaged in trade. 


2. Scope as regards seamen. 
(a) a orig of compulsory sickness insurance to every person employed 
on 
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(b) Possible exceptions, in particular in the case of: 
(i) foreign seamen ; 
(ii) seamen not resident in the country whose flag the vessel flies ; 
(iii) masters and officers in receipt of remuneration which is high in 
relation to the general level of remuneration : 
(iv) members of the employer’s family ; 
(v) pilots ; 
(vi) workers below or above specified age-limits. - 


II. Period of Protection 


1. Commencement of period. 
Commencement of service. 


2. End of period. 
Expiration of a specified period from termination of service. 


III, Benefits 
. Sickness Benefit. 
(a) Conditions for benefit : 
(i) payment of benefit to a seaman who is incapable of work by reason 
of sickness. 
is not entitled to his wages, and 
is present in the country in which the insurance institution is established; 
(ii) payment of benefit to dependants of a seaman during the period 
between the termination of his right to wages and his return to 
the country in which the insurance institution is established ; 
(iii) possibility of making payment of benefit conditional on compliance 
with the qualifying period and with a waiting period of a few days ; 
(iv) possible exception in case of sickness caused by the seaman’s wilful 
misconduct. 
(b) Duration of benefit: 
fixing of the period during which benefit is payable in case of persistent 
incapacity for work. 
(c) Rate of benefit: 
Governments may choose between two systems : 
(i) flat rate ; 
(ii) rate varying with service category or wages of the seaman. 
Special provision on behalf of seamen having family responsibilities. 
(a) Content of medical benefit : 
medical treatment, supply of proper and sufficient medicines and appliances ; 
where necessary, hospital treatment or expenses thereof. 
(b) Condition for benefit : 
presence of the sick person in the country in which the insurance institution 
is established. 
(c) Duration of medical benefit : 
Governments may choose between two systems : 
(i) grant of medical benefit as long as the sick person needs it ; 
(ii) fixing of a period during which benefit may be granted. 
(d) Family medical benefit : 
grant of medical benefit to members of the seaman’s family living in his 
household and dependent on him. 


(a) Benefit in case of the confinement of a woman employed at sea. 
(6) Benefit in case of the confinement of the wife of the insured person. 


Funeral Benefit. 
Benefit, to be paid on the death of the insured seaman. 
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IV. Financial Resources 


Principle of the joint contribution of the employer and the insured person. 
. Financial contribution of the public authorities. 


V. Insurance Institutions 


. Principle of self-government under the supervision of the public authorities. 
Participation of insured persons and employers in the management. 


VI. Settlement of Disputes 


Right of appeal to be granted to the insured person in case of dispute con- 
cerning his right to benefit. 

Desirability of entrusting the settlement of disputes concerning the right to 
benefit to special tribunals. 


Promotion of Seamen’s Welfare in Port 

The Conference, 

Having examined the report submitted by the International Labour Office 
on the welfare of seamen in port, 

Considers that the question of the welfare of seamen in port could be made 
the subject of a Draft Convention or Recommendation, and 

Invites the International Labour Office to consult the Governments on the 
following principal points : 


A. 


I. Institution in all important ports, where no such arrangements already 
exist, of an authority or other officially recognised organisation comprising repre- 
sentatives of shipowners, seamen and the recognised institutions concerned for the 
following purposes : 

(1) to promote and co-ordinate the necessary practical measures for the welfare 
of both national and foreign seamen, more particularly those indicated under 
(B), (C), (D) and (E); 

(2) to collect, in co-operation with the other public authorities concerned, all 
information as to the conditions prevailing in port and adjacent areas as may be 
necessary to enable the practical measures indicated above to be effectively carried 
out. 

II. The desirability of the International Labour Office entering into contact 
with the Governments or the national committees to be set up for this purpose 
in order to promote collaboration between all the national organisavions concerned. 


I. Adoption of legislative measures or regulations embodying among others 
the following measures, account being taken of national and local conditions : 

1. Regulation of the sale of alcohol, including such measures as the reduction 
of the number of taverns in or near dock areas, the fixing of a closing time for 
such taverns, or such other measures as may be practicable for protecting seamen 
against the dangers of alcoholism. 

2. Application of the existing provisions restricting the sale and use of nar- 


Necessity of instructing seamen in the dangers arising from the use of narcotics. 

8. Prohibition of the employment of attendants of both sexes in public houses 
under a certain age. 

4. Institution of official supervision of taverns, lodging-houses and hotels. 
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5. Supervision of persons visiting ships in order to prevent persons desiring 
to go on board with the intention of introducing alcoholic drinks or narcotics or 
for other undesirable purposes from having access thereto. 

6. Sufficient lighting for docks and the fencing of dock areas, wherever such a 
measure is possible, by fixed or movable barriers. 

7. Supervision of boatmen plying between the ships and the shore. 

8. Removal from the port area of loafers and persons of no definite occupation. 


II. Adoption of measures for enforcing the regulations, for example : 


1. Organisation of special police forces for the port and its surroundings. 
2. Improved co-operation between the consuls and the local authorities. 
8. Greater practical facilities for seamen to communicate with their consul. 


Cc. 


Adoption of measures to protect the health of seamen and, in particular: 


1. The prohibition of soliciting and enticing seamen in the harbour area. 

2. Propaganda amongst seamen by national organisations, working if possible 
in contact with the voluntary organisations referred to in Article 25 of the Covenant 
and the technical bodies with which they co-operate, concerning the dangers of 
tuberculous, tropical, venereal and other diseases; the necessity for infected 
persons to receive attention ; and the available facilities for such attention. 

8. The necessity for the organisation of prophylaxis and of free and accessible 
treatment for venereal diseases, as provided for by the Brussels Agreement of 
1924, and the necessity of extending this Agreement to as many countries as pos- 
sible. 

4. The admission without difficulty of seamen of all nationalities and all re- 
ligious beliefs to public hospitals and dispensaries in ports. 

5. The extension as far as possible to foreign seamen of the provisions made 
in the national sphere for protection against tuberculosis. 


D. 


Adoption of measures relating more particularly to accommodation for seamen : 


1. Provision of a sufficient number of hostels for seamen of all nationalities 
satisfying all the necessary conditions at a reasonable price and the institution 
of the official supervision mentioned in (B) I (4). 

2. Institution and development in all ports of a certain size of : meeting and 
recreation rooms (canteens and rooms for games) ; libraries ; sports organisations ; 
opportunities for excursions. 

3. Extension of facilities in connection with the majority of hostels, homes and 
other institutions for seamen, or through other organisations, for enabling seamen 
to deposit their wages and to transmit them to their families from foreign ports. 

4. Steps to favour the general adoption of the system under which, as soon 
as a seaman is enrolled, he may allocate, if he so desires, part of his wages for 
regular remittance to his family. 


E. 
The possibility of propaganda being undertaken by official or voluntary bodies 
with a view to ensuring the success of the proposed measures. 


F. 


1. Indication of sources from which funds necessary for giving effect to the 
measures contemplated in the foregoing parts of the Conclusions may be drawn. 
2. Possibility of some contribution from the funds of social insurance institu- 
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Minimum Requirement of Professional Capacity in the case of Captains, Navigating 
and Engineer Officers in charge of Watches on board Merchant Ships 


The Conference, 

After examining the Report presented by the International Labour Office 
on the question of the minimum requirement of professional capacity in the case 
of captains, navigating and engineer officers in charge of watches on board merchant 
ships 

Invites the International Labour Office to consult the Governments on the 
following points : 

1. The possibility of adopting a Draft Convention specifying that possession 
of a certificate of professional capacity is to be required by national legislation 
for employment as: 

(a) master or skipper ; 

(b) navigating officer in charge of a watch ; 

(c) chief engineer and engineer officer in charge of a watch. 

2. The determination of the scope of this Draft Convention on the basis of 
general definitions, which might be as follows: 

Master or skipper: any person having command or charge of a vessel : 

Navigating officer in charge of a watch: any person, not being a pilot, who is 
navigating a ship. 

Engineer officer in charge of a watch : any person who is running a ship’s engines. 

3. Possibility of providing for minor exceptions, on such grounds as, for 
example, type of vessel and tonnage. 


4. Possibly, general conditions for granting certificates which should be speci- 
fied by national laws or regulations : 
(a) a minimum age; 
(6) a certain standard of professional experience ; 
(c) the necessity of passing one or more examinations organised and supervised 
by the public authorities. 


5. The provision of sanctions against: (a) a shipowner engaging a master 
or officer who is not duly certificated, as required by the Draft Convention ; (b) a 
master or officer making use of forged documents to obtain employment as such. 
The determination of the character of such sanctions (penal or disciplinary). 


6. Supervision of the enforcement of the stipulations of the Draft Convention ; 
the right of the authorities responsible for the application of laws or regulations 
relating to the safety of navigation to detain any vessel not carrying the duly 
certificated officers required. 
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Working Conditions in a Rationalised 
Undertaking : 


The Bata System and its Social Consequences: I 


The boot and shoe factory at Zlin, founded by Mr. Thomas 
Bata, is to-day one of the three or four most important under- 
takings in Czechoslovakia, and the largest boot and shoe business 
in Europe. It employs 12,000 workers and is capable of turning 
out 75,000 pairs a day. Its competition on foreign markets has 
resulted in directing attention to the causes of its extraordinary 
growth, and has stimulated the publication of a large number 
of articles and even books on the subject’. 

Bata’s opponents have accused him of owing his success to 
the exploitation of his workpeople; others have seen in his system 
a remedy for all the economic and social ills of the day. In face 
of this controversial literature it seemed to the International 
Labour Office that it would be worth while to undertake a full 
and objective investigation in the hope of determining both the 
reasons for the prosperity of the undertaking and the social con- 
sequences of the methods of work adopted in it. 

At the request of the Office Mr. Bata kindly permitted Mr. Paul 
Devinat to study the organisation and functioning of his work- 
shops on the spot. for a period of three weeks he allowed 
Mr. Devinat full liberty to inspect his undertaking and joined 
with his assistants in personally explaining his system. Mr. De- 


1 The following may be mentioned as the principal articles and books of an 
objective character : 

Kuno GrouMANN: “Bata”; a study published in the VerJdffentlichungen des 
Ausschusses fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit in der Textil-Industrie, supplement to Mit- 
teilungen des Allgemeinen deutschen Textilverbandes, Reichenberg, 15 Jan. 1928. 
“Europa gegen Bata”, in Der deutsche Volkswirtschaft, 29 June 1928. “Fiir und 
gegen Bata’’, in Tagesbote, Brno, 6-7 Aug. 1928. “Bata”, in Der deutsche Volks- 
wirtschaft, 24 Aug. 1928. “Das Problem Bata”, in Kélnische Zeitung, 10-11 
Oct. 1928. Arthur Kornua(sBer : “Von Schusterlehriing zum tschechischen Ford”, 
in Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, 19 Nov. 1928. Rudolf Scawencer: “Das 
System Bata’, in Soziale Praxis, 29 Nov. 1928. The most important co -tro- 
versial book hostile to Bata is that of R. Putcie : Der unbekannte Diktator Thomas 
Bata ; Agis Verlag, Vienna and Berlin, 1928 : 466 pp. Bata has taken proceedings 
in Berlin against the publisher and obtained an injunction prohibiting the sale 
of the book in Germany and abroad. On appeal by the author its publication 
has again been authorised, subject to the suppression of certain passages and 
modification of others, but the case is not yet settled. Among the propaganda 
literature particular mention should be made of the very exhaustive book by 
Anton Cexota: Bata, Neue Wege: Brno and Prague, Iva, 1928. A new edition 
of this work has been published in Czech under the title: Bata, Myslenky Ciny 
Zivot Prace. 
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vinat also had an opportunity of visiting other boot and shoe 
factories both in Czechoslovakia and elsewhere, and of comparing 
Bata’s methods with those of his competitors. The results of 
these investigations he has embodied in a valuable report. Owing 
to lack of space this report cannot be reproduced in full, but the 
Office considers that a useful purpose will be served by publishing 
a detailed summary, including numerous extracts *, which dwells 
especially on the author’s findings in the social sphere. 


OME ten years ago the town of Zlin, Bata’s birthplace, which 
as a result of his achievements has become the seat of the 
largest boot and shoe factory in Europe, was an isolated village in 
one of the valleys linking the high plains of Moravia with the Car- 
pathians. Its population was 3,500 in 1910 and 4,500 in 1920 ; 
it now approaches 20,000. There was nothing in its geographical 
surroundings to indicate that such would be the future history 
of this modest village. Its valley is not a highway, and the small 
river on whose banks it stands is not navigable. It lies half-way 
along the branch railway which starts from Ostrovice on the 
main line and ends at Vizovice at the foot of the Javornik 
mountains. Twenty-five miles of road separate Zlin from Prérov 
on the great trade route from Vienna to Prague and from Prague 
to Moravska Ostrava. 

The environs of Zlin are entirely agricultural. Uherské 
Hradisté, the centre of the district, is a small administrative town 
of no economic importance. Westwards stretches a fertile country 
producing large quantities of fruit, beetroot, and cereals, and 
inhabited by a hard-working and well-to-do population who not 
so very long ago were under the domination of the great Austrian 
land-owning families. Eastwards lies the frontier of Slovakia, 
a region of wooded mountains where an over-numerous but 
backward population leads a hard and impecunious life. In the 
country round Zlin there are few or no factories. There are no 
industrial traditions other than those of the village handicraft 
workers. 

This geographical and human environment has been a factor 
of capital importance in the development of the Zlin factory; 
for not only has Bata drawn all his labour from it, but he himself 
has always lived and worked in it. It is to this environment that 


1 Since the present article is based solely on Mr. Devinat’s report it has not 
been thought necessary to use quotation marks to distinguish the original text 
from summarised passages. 
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he has adapted his views; and his industrial genius, unfettered 
by pre-conceived ideas, has endeavoured to turn it to the best 
advantage. He succeeded not at once but by gradually feeling 
his way. Hence, to be understood, the industrial system to which 
he has given his name requires to be studied from its earliest 
beginnings in relation to the man who created it and the social 
environment in which it has developed. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNDERTAKING 


Bata is a shoemaker’s son, born at Zlin in 1876. His child- 
hood’s days were spent in working in the family workshop, or 
in attending the market on market days to find customers for 
his father and to sell his wares. Fired by precocious ambition 
he left home while still very young. He tried his luck in Vienna 
with a relation, failed, and fell back upon Prague. He was now 
sixteen years old. In Prague he used to hawk his stock and 
bring back orders for his father. In 1894, at the age of eighteen, 
he set up on his own account at Zlin, with an initial capital of 
800 florins. Soon afterwards he was giving out work to some 
50 journeymen employed in his workshop or at home. Ten years 
later, in 1904, his business having expanded, Bata entered upon 
the next stage of his career. He built a factory of modest size 
and in this first building of his own installed his machines and 
his workers. But wishing at the same time to learn more about 
his trade he went abroad, stayed in America, where he found 
employment as an ordinary workman, and returned by way of 
Germany. Feeling himself better equipped, he decided to 
specialise and achieved success in the manufacture of cloth boots, 
which his Austro-Hungarian nationality enabled him to market 
throughout the Danube basin and even in the Orient. Thus 
when the war broke out he had imperceptibly entered upon a 
new phase. He employed 2,000 workmen, a large number for 
those days, and had acquired a considerable reputation and a 
large body of customers extending over the whole of Eastern 
Europe and into Asia. He was already on the threshold of the 
large-scale factory. 

His progress was entirely in the technical sphere. American 
improvements in machinery had made the industry more mechan- 
ical, and so divided up operations, begun to permit the employ- 
ment of less highly skilled workers, and introduced new methods 
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enabling the leather and other raw materials to be used to the 
best advantage. 

At first the war almost ruined Bata by closing his markets. 
In order to continue working he asked for orders from the 
military authorities and promptly re-organised his factory so as 
to adapt it to the needs of the army. He gave up the manu- 
facture of cloth boots, which he had made a speciality, and devoted 
himself to making leather boots. Thanks to this his Czech work- 
men, who looked upon the Austrian mobilisation as a cata- 
strophe, were spared military service. At the same time he 
mastered the methods of high-speed mass production. He pro- 
cured improved machinery and more capital, doubled his staff, 
and in 1917 succeeded in producing 10,000 pairs of boots a day 
with 4,000 workers. 

But the war did not help to solve the fundamental problem 
that was soon to occupy Bata’s attention. It had nowhere been 
a good school of productive efficiency. The ensuing years were 
of very great use to Bata, for in order to create new markets 
he was obliged to keep a careful watch over his manufacturing 
costs. The crucial event for him was the revalorisation, followed 
by the stabilisation, of the Czechoslovak koruna in 1922. Bata, 
who did not want to relinquish the mass-production methods 
he had adopted during the war, had been struggling for three 
years to extend his markets within the shrunken confines of his 
country and to recapture his foreign customers, when in 1922 
the koruna suddenly doubled in value, and the then Minister of 
Finance, RaSin, decided to stabilise the currency at all costs. 
RaSin was aware that if it was to succeed the stabilisation of the 
currency must be accompanied by a heavy fall in home prices. 
He appealed to the manufacturers and tried to convince them 
that their losses would be only apparent, and that the increase 
in business that would follow the fall would amply compensate 
them for their sacrifices. 

Bata was the first to accept. In the midst of the crisis he 
suddenly announced to the public a reduction of nearly 50 per 
cent. in his selling prices, and to the workers both a reduction 
of 40 per cent. in their wages, to take effect in three weeks’ time, 
and an immediate fall of 50 per cent. in the price of the neces- 
saries of life with which they were supplied by his shops. The 
result was prodigious in all parts of the country. His com- 
petitors were expecting his downfall, but when they saw that 
people were tumbling over one another to buy his goods they 
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had to bring themselves to follow suit. His example decided other 
manufacturers to lower their prices, and the movement became 
general. Bata’s bold step did not endanger his business. It 
merely led him to pause for breath, as it were, and then, in 1923, 
to re-organise his factory completely. The 1,800 workers then 
in his service constituted the smallest staff he has had since 1914. 
For Bata himself it was a year of hard thinking, and he realised 
the necessity of radically transforming his undertaking. It was 
at this time that he introduced his system of autonomous work- 
shops and independently managed selling agencies, which con- 
stitute the most original part of his achievement. To these we 
shall refer later on. 

It was in 1924 that he began to make real headway, and every 
year since has marked a fresh advance. In 1923 he employed 
1,800 workers and could turn out 8,000 pairs of boots and shoes 
a day. In 1924 these figures rose to 3,000 workers and 14,000 
pairs; in 1925 to 4,500 workers and 25,000 pairs; in 1926 to 
6,000 workers and 35,000 pairs; and in 1927 to 8,000 workers 
and 55,000 pairs. He finished the next year with 12,000 workers 
and a daily productive capacity of 75,000 pairs. 

In five years the average output per worker had thus risen 
from less than 4.5 to more than 6 pairs a day. During the same 
period the average price of footwear was falling. From 220 
koruny in 1922, the year of stabilisation, it fell to 119 in 1923, 
99 in 1924, 79 in 1925, 69 in 1926 and 53 in 1927. In 1928 it 
rose to 55 koruny, but this increase represented only a small 
fraction of the increase in the price of raw materials that 
occurred in that year, although raw materials make up 80 per 
cent. of the cost price of Bata’s articles. But for further economies 
in manufacture the increase would certainly have been greater. 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE WorkK 


A precipitate increase in output and a steady but rapid fall 
in prices—such then are the twin consequences of Bata’s indus- 
trial activities during the last five years. This is not the place 
for a detailed account of the rationalisation measures that made 
this success a certainty. Vertical concentration, elimination of 
middlemen, specialisation, standardisation, improvement of 
machinery, economy of time and raw material—these are tend- 
encies common to all rationalised undertakings, and can be seen 
in Bata’s as elsewhere. If Bata differs from others in this respect, 
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it is by the total absence of preconceived ideas and of academic 
principles. No study at a university, no apprenticeship in dif- 
ferent industries, prepared him for his achievement of systematic 
rationalisation. Every one of his methods was born of daily 
experience and daily observation of the problems that arose in 
his business. Bata’s rationalisation is essentially empirical. 
A short sketch of the organisation of his business will suffice to 
show to what extent this concern for maximum output inspires 
his whole undertaking and creates the “atmosphere” of the 
factory. 

Bata’s undertaking consists of two distinct parts. The first 
comprises a number of buildings surrounded by a circular wall. 
This is the factory proper. It fills the hollow of the valley on 
the eastern edge of the town, and Bata has ensured the possibility 
of extending his premises further up the valley. The second 
part lies on the northern slope, where Bata has built a whole 
town, comprising shops, a restaurant, a cinema, workers’ houses, 
schools, a boarding-house for work-girls, and a building used as 
a hostel for apprentices. On the other side of the town, down 
stream, Bata has acquired part of the valley, and has built a new 
quarter, consisting of 300 workers’ houses, and a hospital. 

The factory proper, within the enclosure, consists of 32 build- 
ings whose style of construction is alone sufficient to reveal the 
tendency to standardisation. They are nearly all on the same 
pattern—80 metres by 12, three well-lighted storeys, and a flat 
roof. This uniform arrangement has enabled Bata to erect his 
plant at a low cost, still further reduced by the fact that his 
masons—for Bata is his own builder and even owns a brick- 
works—use simplified and rapid methods of working, and 
standardised materials produced in large quantities. The instal- 
lation of machinery, tools, electrical equipment and power has 
all been facilitated by this precaution. But one of Bata’s main 
purposes in making his workshops identical was to be able to 
compare their output, and to increase it by rivalry. Their uni- 
form lay-out makes it easier for him to draw up his plan of 
production and to divide up the total among the different work- 
shops. 

The 32 buildings house all the administrative departments 
and workshops belonging to the undertaking, which are thus 
brought under the direct control of the master. Here are to be 
seen not only the boot and shoe workshops, but also a paper 
pulp and cardboard factory, a printing works, a chemical factory, 
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an engineering and machine-repairing shop, a factory for working 
up rubber, tanneries and tannin factories. Bata, in fact, in con- 
formity with the principle of vertical concentration, generally 
buys raw hides, which he tans and dyes in his own establish- 
ments. He works up his rubber himself and makes cardboard 
for his boxes out of textile and leather waste. His chemical 
factory supplies him with glue, and his presses print the posters 
that extol his goods throughout the world. For articles which 
he does not produce himself, such as textiles, his system is dif- 
ferent. By giving large orders for a fairly long period, sometimes 
for a whole year, he obtains favourable prices and makes sure 
of getting the qualities he needs. This enables the manufacturers 
who supply him to regularise the work in their own workshops, 
to place their orders for raw materials in good time, and so to 
share in the advantages of his rationalisation schemes. 

The only department of Bata’s that is not enclosed in the 
precincts of the Zlin factory is his sales department. Here the 
principle of concentration has led Bata to open 450 shops and 
branches in Czechoslovakia for marketing his goods. The 
managers are appointed by him, and are closely controlled by 
the central organisation at Zlin. Bata also has a large number 
of agents and representatives abroad. 

The programme of work is drawn up in Bata’s establish- 
ments with the most meticulous care, for upon it depends the 
entire working of the business for six months. It is the fruit 
of the collaboration of all the departments concerned. The point 
of departure is the preparation twice a year of the models for 
the season. Bata obliges all his representatives abroad and all 
his branch managers, by contract, to furnish him with detailed 
information on the needs and possibilities of their local market, 
and with samples of all competing footwear that has met with 
any success. Thus armed, Bata has preliminary designs of 
models prepared by his designers. These designs are shown to 
all his agents, who are also obliged by contract to visit Zlin at 
least twice a year. In the course of a general meeting of the 
representatives, salesmen, and principal heads of departments, 
each model is made the subject of a detailed discussion : it is 
accepted, touched up, or rejected, due regard being of course 
paid to the possibility of manufacturing it at a remunerative 
price. 

When it has been decided which models are most likely to 
be sold, a sort of stock exchange is set up between Bata’s agents 
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and representatives. Everyone tries to secure in advance the 
largest possible quantities of the models that he flatters himself 
on being able to dispose of. But Bata intervenes in his turn 
to ensure a regular outlet for his goods: he cuts down the share 
of some and increases, if necessary, that of others, insisting, for 
example, on an order for a thousand pairs of children’s shoes 
in return for allowing an extra thousand pairs of rubber shoes. 
Finally, a balance is arrived at between manufacturing require- 
ments and selling possibilities. 

On the basis of this compromise the plan of production is 
drawn up. For Bata it must be such that he can employ his 
entire plant continuously and that the goods manufactured are 
sold in advance. 

The fulfilment of the first condition is for him to secure 
from his staff; the second he imposes beforehand on his sales- 
men. He does not begin to make a single pair of shoes before 
he is sure of selling them. He makes provision for only one 
contingency during manufacture—that of increasing his output. 

For fixing his cost and selling prices, Bata relies on the figures 
furnished by the heads of his buying and manufacturing depart- 
ments. Once established, these prices remain unchanged through- 
out the season: the buying department must arrange to furnish 
the necessary raw materials at the prices and in the quantities 
specified by Bata, and the manufacturing department bears all 
the risks of an error in the calculation of its cost price. 

The list of models selected is handed over to three special 
workshops, in which Bata has concentrated his most capable 
workers. The sole and upper patterns are prepared for each 
size, the design and shade are chosen; all the details, in fact, 
necessary for mass production are settled in advance. 

Except for certain models in general demand, which can be 
manufactured all the year round, the plan of production is drawn 
up for six months. Since with Bata the week is at once the unit 
of work and the unit of accounting, the manufacturing orders 
are distributed among the workshops in weekly assignments 
and as regularly as possible. The new models must be ready 
for the beginning of the season, so that production is naturally 
more intense during the preceding weeks. Although Bata 
despatches his shoes to both hemispheres, varies his lines, and 
reserves the manufacture of standard articles for slack weeks, 
he finds some difficulty in keeping the flow of production steady 
throughout the year and is sometimes obliged to work for stock. 
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But in any case he is guided by two principles in drawing up 
his plans—never to fall below a minimum figure assuring him 
a profit, and never to accumulate stocks. The object of this 
policy is to secure the factory a stable output; and if he asks 
his salesmen to guarantee this, they for their part can always 
be sure that goods ordered will be delivered within the specified 
time. 

When the plan has been drawn up and the output distributed 
over the twenty-six weeks of the season, due regard being paid 
to public holidays and statutory annual leave, nothing remains 
but to allot orders to the workshops. The last stage is the draw- 
ing up of a table indicating the number of pairs of each model 
to be delivered by each workshop in each week covered by the 
plan. The table is posted up in the sales department, which 
thus knows the exact situation, and can accept or refuse further 
orders as the productive capacity of the workshops may allow, 
and fix dates of delivery in advance. 

It is the duty of a special department called the Central 
Department to see that nothing occurs to paralyse the execution 
of the plan of production. Delays affect the interlocking and 
almost automatic processes of mass production in too many 
ways for it to be possible to tolerate them. The Central Depart- 
ment carries out its duties by the use of a system of cards and 
order slips. It sees that raw materials are supplied to the work- 
shops as they are needed, manufacture begun on the appoinied 
day, and the finished article delivered within the specified time. 
In the event of delay in delivery it is this department that appor- 
tions the responsibility. 

Since the Centrai Department automatically ensures that every 
order is carried out within the time specified in the plan of pro- 
duction, the only other control to be organised is for quality. 
At Zlin, this is of particular importance. Manufacturing pro- 
cesses that push time saving to the extreme may easily give rise 
to mistakes or abuses. Bata has therefore arranged for a triple 
control of the quality of his footwear. 

The first and most efficacious control is that effected in the 
course of manufacture. The manager of each workshop, what- 
ever rung he may occupy on the ladder of production, is respon- 
sible for the quality of the goods that he passes on to those on 
the next rung. Everyone therefore satisfies himself that the 
goods he takes over will not be a source of trouble for him. 
If he accepts them it is at his own risk. Every defect that leads 
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to a “throw-out” is imputed without discussion to the last work- 
shop through which the finished shoe has passed. 

Over and above this automatic and spontaneous control, 
resulting from the system of workshop autonomy to be described 
later on, Bata has devised another, consisting of an independent 
inspector in each assembling and finishing workshop, appointed 
by himself, whose sole duty is to compare every finished shoe 
with the models on view in the workshops, and to reject all that 
appear to him to exhibit the slightest defect. A shoe does not 
become a total loss by being rejected, but is given a special mark 
and sold 10 to 20 per cent. cheaper, the difference being debited 
to the workshop delivering it. 

Since the task of the workshop inspector may become 
extremely arduous in a shop working at full pressure, Bata has 
arranged for a final control, which is carried out under his eyes 
before the despatch of goods to customers. In the room in 
which he is usually to be found, all the standard packages with 
their twenty pairs of boots or shoes arrive automatically. One 
of the inspectors opens a box at random and meticulously verifies 
its contents. He scrutinises one pair in a hundred, but without 
haste, and the rejection of one defective pair means the opening 
of all the boxes and the examination of the whole consignment. 
Delivery may be stopped and the workshop concerned immedi- 
ately penalised for its defective work. 

In addition to the control of the actual making, from the 
twofold point of view of punctuality and quality, there is that 
of the cost price. With Bata this is of the very first importance, 
for the selling price being fixed as low as possible and for six 
months, it is essential for him to be informed at once of any 
variations in his aggregate cost price. 

The accounting system of the undertaking is on a weekly 
basis, not only in each department and workshop at Zlin, but 
also in each selling agency. For the purpose of determining the 
aggregate cost price, the Central Department has only to combine 
all the separate accounts and to make allowance for factors such 
as taxes, overhead costs, and the always considerable risk of 
throw-outs. The cost price thus determined, both as a final 
aggregate and for every stage in production, enables Bata, first, 
to fix his selling prices, by allotting to each workshop or depart- 
ment its proper share of expenses and profits; secondly, to 
detect any cause of inefficiency by merely noting an increase 
on the normal cost price; and lastly, in the absence of any 
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increase, to continue the search for all possible economies in 
manufacture. For when the plan of production has been drawn 
up and distributed, Bata is not satisfied with seeing that no 
hitch occurs to disturb its execution; he labours incessantly both 
to reduce costs in the various stages of manufacture and to 
expand output and sales. Economies in production costs are a 
definite source of profits. As to additional orders, they broaden 
his margin of profit, because not only has he charged up all 
the overhead expenses for the season to the quantities included 
in his original plan of production, but he can also, thanks to 
his system of workshop autonomy, obtain a higher yield from 
his workers without increasing his production costs in proportion. 

The main item in Bata’s production costs is raw material. 
At Zlin, owing to the mass-production methods adopted, it 
accounts for 80 per cent. of the aggregate cost price, the remain- 
ing 20 per cent. representing overhead and wages*. This shows 
how important it is for Bata that his buying department should 
be thoroughly efficient. 

Here again Bata’s rule is to avoid middlemen. He buys his 
hides in South America, his coal in Upper Silesia, hardly 200 
kilometres away, and his textiles in the largest mills. A great 
part of his wood comes from his own forests in the nearby 
Carpathians. All his purchases are made from samples, and in 
the last instance Bata himself fixes the price of the commodity 
when a sample is found which meets his requirements. Nothing 
then remains for the buying department but to try to obtain 
still better terms. Its endeavours in his direction are rewarded 
by a share in any saving it may effect. 

This department is under another obligation: that of not 
buying until work is about to begin on the material concerned; 
for Bata includes in his production costs the interest for every 
day passed by a hide in his warehouses. In order that the stock 
of raw materials may be as low as possible without there being 
any risk of a stoppage of work owing to a sudden shortage, the 
buying department must be kept informed by the Central Depart- 
ment of the progress of manufacture and of new orders received, 
and by the warehouses of the quantities of materials in stock. 

In addition to requiring his buying department to furnish 
him with raw materials as cheaply as possible, and not before 


1 Apparently this proportion has not been reached by any of his competitors, 
the best ratios for other factories not exceeding 70 and 30 per cent. 
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they are wanted, Bala encourages his workshops, by bonus 
systems, to see that the material is used to the best advantage. 
It is especially in the sole and upper cutting workshops that 
he has aimed at the most extreme economy of materials. He has 
many times distributed large gratuities to his staff on account 
of economies brought to his notice. 

If Bata has succeeded in reducing the share of overhead and 
wages in aggregate production costs to 20 per cent., this is largely 
due to the improvements he is constantly making in the plant 
and the time he has succeeded in saving in the course of manu- 
facture. 

The introduction of mechanical processes in shoe-making is 
of recent date. Thirty years ago the employment of any but 
hand labour in the industry was almost unknown in Europe. 
The few manufacturers who used machinery did so only for a 
small number of operations. Even when the use of machinery 
spread, enabling boots and shoes to be manufactured on a really 
industrial scale, in many factories most of the operations con- 
tinued to be carried out by hand; in fact, notwithstanding the 
invention of new machines and the improvement of old ones, 
hand work is still far from being eliminated in boot and shoe 
factories. No machine yet invented can carry out an operation 
automatically as is the case in the textile and engineering indus- 
tries; consequently there is a vast field open to rationalisation. 
A small alteration in an existing machine, or the introduction 
of a new one, by reducing labour charges may sometimes sub- 
stantially lower production costs. In this domain Bata has spared 
no effort, and it is largely to the technical progress that he has 
been able to achieve that the lowering of his production costs 
must be ascribed. A shoemaker by trade, he is a mechanic and 
an inventor by nature. His favourite occupation is the con- 
struction of new machinery and the invention of new methods 
of work. 

This policy of technical organisation Bata has pursued 
throughout his factory, but it is in the assembling workshops 
that it has been carried the farthest’. The reason is simple. 
The factory’s 36 assembling workshops employ on an average 


1 From the other workshops, where the half-finished parts are prepared, the 
assembling workshops receive the various parts of the shoe which it is their business 
to assemble. For Bata the problem has been to organise the work in the pre- 
paring workshops so that the number of operations remaining to be pertormed 
in the assembling workshops is reduced to the minimum. 
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5,400 workers, or about half the staff of the undertaking. They 
are all laid out on the same plan, two to each floor and six to 
each building; they are each 40 metres by 12, and are lighted 
on three sides. Manufacturing conditions are the same for all, 
which enables Bata to compare their output. With 108 men 
working at a conveyer and 40 women stitchers on piece work, 
he has succeeded in obtaining a daily output of 2,000 pairs in 
each workshop. At Zlin a pair of shoes can be made in three 
or four hours. 

With this tempo, it may well be imagined what a minute 
per pair lost or gained in an assembling workshop means to 
Bata. Hence no slackening of the pace is tolerated. All the 
details of the work at the conveyor are adjusted with the utmost 
care. Each workshop has spare staff and spare machinery at 
its disposal; all machine failures likely to paralyse work on the 
conveyors are immediately reported; and the engineering repair 
shop is always ready to send repair gangs to replace or restart 
the machinery. But the greatest problem the foremen have to 
solve to ensure the smooth working of a conveyor is that of 
recruiting or training a homogeneous team. Homogeneity is a 
quality that is not acquired in a day. When Bata introduced the 
conveyor system, output at first fell by 50 per cent.; but it has 
at least tripled since. 

In his endeavours to get the most out of his plant, Bata has 
not relied on his technical organisation alone. Conveyors may 
accelerate the pace of working, and ingenious methods may 
reduce the wastage of raw material to the minimum, but the 
best plans and the best methods of work are worthless without 
the co-operation of the worker who applies them. Bata was not 
long in deciding that it was essential to interest the workers in 
this part of their duties. It was in this way that he devised his 
scheme of workshop autonomy, which has already been referred 
to. The moment has now come to explain in some detail the 
nature of this scheme, which is certainly the most interesting 
feature of Bata’s system. Furthermore, it is of particular import- 
ance for the purposes of the present study because it is compar- 
able, as to its aims, with the so-called “industrial relations” 
schemes instituted elsewhere. Upon it depends the worker’s 
status, and, in a large measure, the organisation of work in the 
undertaking. It is on this workshop autonomy that Bata relies 
to establish the desired relationship between himself and his 
staff—a relationship taking the form of co-operation, founded 
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on identity of interests, which shall enable his undertaking, im- 
mune from all industrial strife, to function with the regularity 
of clockwork. 


WorksHorp AUTONOMY 


To describe the motives that in 1924 led Bata to institute 
his system of workshop autonomy, we cannot do better than 
quote some passages from Cekota*, the best exponent of his 
ideas : 


Workshop autonomy is Thomas Bata’s vital and fundamental 
achievement. The guiding principle of his organisation is the trans- 
formation of the worker’s mentality—from a man whose wages are 
his only interest, he becomes a collaborator in the undertaking. ‘ 
To effect this transformation, the worker must be given scope for 
initiative in the matter of production. His incentive must the 
desire for gain, the magnitude of which depends upon the inventive 
genius of the head of the undertaking. . . . The profits of an under- 
taking are nothing but the sum of the inventive talents, the labour, 
the efforts—in a word, the initiative—of everyone employed in it. 
The aggregate results depend in fact on the comprehension of economic 
necessities and the co-operative spirit of each worker, however humble 
his task. 

The wage systems which served their purpose in the organisation 
of industry in most European countries during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries do not offer a sound basis for productive and 
fruitful work ; wo weaken the worker’s sense of personal responsi- 
bility far too much. 

The effect of piece wages is better, for they make it possible to 
reward each worker’s quickness and zeal at once, and in proportion 
to the amount of work done. But here again, especially with the 
modern division of labour, personal responsibility for the work done 
is abolished, and relations between worker and employer are limited 
to the number of pieces delivered and the calculation of wages. As 
to contact between worker and customer, that is now out of the ques- 
tion. The solitary worker does not in the least concern himself in the 
interests of the whole group of workshops. Piece wages are too personal, 
and leave the door open to an endless variety of unhealthy consequences 
of individualism. t the productive methods of the old-time handi- 
craftsman did not give remarkable results is clear, but they did at 
least foster individual initiative. When a shoemaker made shoes, 
he knew that the amount of his remuneration would not depend 
entirely upon his manual skill, but also on his economical use of 
leather and other material, the care with which he executed his orders, 
and the quality of his work, which alone could enable him to keep 
or add to his customers. . . . 

Thomas Bata, who started in the humblest way in a handicrafts- 
man’s workshop, has never overlooked the value and utility of this 
kind of responsibility. He has tried to create a similar system of work 


1 Neue Wege, pp. 56, 59. 
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that would allow everyone, even the operative in a large factory, to 
work with the same application, the same desire for economy—in 
time, energy, and material — and the same responsibility, as the inde- 
pendent head of an undertaking who is paid in proportion to his 
output. He has tried to perfect a system under which everyone em- 
loyed in the undertaking would be bound to the others by economic 
nds, and could exchange his half-finished or finished products 
for another’s. ‘He solved this problem in 1924 in a novel way, and 
called his solution workshop autonomy. 


It thus seems that Bata in the course of his advance towards 
large-scale industry has been sorry to see the qualities he had 
been able to appreciate in his father’s workshop dying out in his 
workers, and has tried to restore to them, together with a sense 
of their responsibility, a little of that professional conscience 
and interest in their work that were the pride of the old-time 
handicraftsmen. There is nothing surprising in such a feeling, 
but it should not be misunderstood. For Bata, philanthropy is 
a word devoid of meaning. His driving force is solely the wish 
to increase profit. He has said as much himself plainly and 
without hypocrisy. In 1924 he made the following announcement 
to the workers whom he had selected for his first experiment : 


Our reason for giving you a share in the profits is not that we 


think we ought to distribute charity to mankind. Our aim is a different 
one. We want to raise the level of production. . . . Manufacture can 
be cheapened and higher “~~ paid. So far your individual effort 


has not given good results, ause you have had your eyes fixed 
on your own needs and you have not troubled to work so as to hel 
those who take over from you. Profit sharing will put an end to this 
bad practice, by giving you an interest in the speedy and thorough 
execution of the work of the entire workshop, and by stimulating 
greater economy of material. 


These few words are a lucid expression of Bata’s ideas. They 
show plainly what he wanted, namely, to replace individual 
effort by collective effort; to establish the worker’s responsibility, 
not only within the limits of his daily job but in the whole 
scheme of production; to make him observe the results of his 
own work and help forward that of all his comrades. 

Such being Bata’s motives, what is his system? At the very 
outset, he drew up a number of precise rules which he has never 
amended since. Profits should be calculated weekly so as to 
enable the worker to compare his output as often as possible, 
and should be set out clearly so that everyone can easily check 
them himself. The workshops should be divided up into small 
units so as to give all the beneficiaries of the system an oppor- 
tunity of contributing personally to the smooth running of the 
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departments. He also declared that he would pay 10 per cent. 
interest on all profits left in the business, and that every worker 
aged twenty or more with at least one year’s service in the work- 
shop could share in the profits. 

To-day the system of workshop autonomy is applied, with 
numerous variations, throughout the factory, even in the social 
departments. The Press department, which publishes the works 
magazine (Sdeleni), is autonomous; so are the hospital, the 
shop, the restaurant, the cinema. The undertaking is divided 
into 250 autonomous departments, each of which has its own 
resources and accounts. Each of these departments debits and 
credits its neighbours with the goods delivered or received. Each 
workshop buys all the materials it needs from the workshop 
next before it in the cycle of manufacture, and passes them on 
to the next after. It can, if it wishes, refuse a consignment of 
doubtful quality; or point out that the goods it receives could 
be bought outside at a lower price, and refuse to pay more. 
The last-making workshop buys its wood direct from the saw- 
mill, and delivers its products to the assembling workshops at 
a price fixed by Bata, which includes fair payment for the work 
done. The superintendent of the raw material warehouse passes 
nothing on to the rubber workshop or the tannery without an 
invoice. Every workshop and department has a double interest 
in the proper execution of the work. They share in the profits 
resulting from a reduction in their costs or an increase in their 
output; and they bear the consequences of any poor quality in 
their work, as shown by the refusal of their goods by the next 
workshop. 

In making his workshop managers responsible financially, 
Bata ought logically to have required them to give security; but 
he has devised another plan. Each week he pays only half the 
profits earned, and retains the rest as security, crediting it with 
interest at 10 per cent. 

However wide the autonomy thus allowed to the workshops 
may be, it is of course essentially only an autonomy in the 
keeping of their accounts. A workshop may not use its auto- 
nomy except to discharge to the best of its ability the duties 
assigned to it. It is Bata who, in the last instance, decides as 
to the allocation of resources and the payment of the different 
departments. 

His system is extremely flexible, but its widely varying forms 
are always an elaboration of the same rule: to assign to each 
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department its share of costs and profits, with an elastic margin 
that shall stimulate the managing staff to increase output, not 
only by the desire for gain, but also by the fear of loss. 

In his assembling workshops, for instance, Bata now applies 
his autonomy principle in the following way. He allows each 
workshop a fixed sum, say 2 koruny, for every pair of shoes, 
and he pays the wages of the workers who are regularly on the 
workshop books. The workshop manager, on the other hand, 
must debit his workshop account with the cost of electric current, 
lighting, heating, water, minor repairs if any, defects in manu- 
facture, and the cost of extra staff. 

By a sort of royalty on every pair credited to each workshop 
and building, Bata relieves himself of all management costs, these 
being calculated high enough for each workshop and building 
to be able even to make a collective profit. In fact, the system 
is really that of the workshop contract with an output bonus. 

As compared with his chances of earning a profit, the respon- 
sibilities of the workshop manager are obviously heavy. The 
level of production, the main factor in his earnings, is fixed by 
the central management. The only latitude allowed him is to 
manufacture the number of pairs assigned to him at the lowest 
cost, and to hold himself ready to comply immediately with any 
order to increase output. Each shop is mechanically equipped 
to turn out 2,000 pairs per day of eight hours. The manager 
must at any time be able to bring his output up to this maximum. 
If he does not reach the prescribed Jevel he must bear the risk 
of delays, indemnities to customers, and even cancellation of 
orders. But another danger awaits him: the more the pace is 
forced, the more difficult does it become to get the workers to 
turn out faultless goods. If time is short, a workman will relax 
his scrutiny of the material he receives; and if the control rejects 
defective shoes as they leave the workshop, the reserve assigned 
to this risk is soon exhausted. With only 10 koruny off each 
defective shoe, at the most 100 pairs a week or 16 to 17 a day 
can be thrown out by a workshop without loss, i.e. not more 
than 1 per cent. of an average daily output of 1,600 or 1,700 
pairs. Experience shows that this figure is very low. 

The employment of extra staff is also not without difficulties 
for the workshop manager. He tries to get out of the work- 
people all that they are capable of giving, but occasionally, 
especially in the sewing rooms, he has to draw upon outside help. 
Usually he calls in former work-girls who have left the workshop 
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after marriage, and who are glad to return for a spell of extra 
work. 

The workshop manager is not responsible for repairs except 
in so far as machine stoppages and defects in equipment are due 
to carelessness or poor upkeep, in which cases the engineering 
shop charges him with the time spent on repairs. 

It is important to stress the fact that the responsibility that 
Bata imposes on his managerial staff to ensure the quantity and 
quality of the workers’ output does not affect each individual 
worker. Workshop managers, foremen, and the profit-sharing 
staff* are alone responsible; and their responsibility is limited 
since the risks they run do not extend beyond their share of the 
profits, their wages not being affected by fluctuations in output. 
As regards the non-profit-sharing staff, they can, here as any- 
where else, be fined for carelessness or serious misconduct (not, 
however, more than 10 per cent. of the daily wage), but they run 
no other risk. 

The system of workshop autonomy devised by Bata, as has 
been seen, is much less a social experiment than a measure of 
industrial organisation aiming at securing the maximum output 
from man and machine. The system bears the clear impress 
of Bata’s realism; as with all others of his achievements, it is 
circumstances, environment, and business necessities that have 
forced it upon his mind. Installed at the back of beyond, in a 
region devoid of industrial traditions, unable to count upon a 
skilled labour supply, and compelled in consequence to mechanise 
his manufacture to the last degree, Bata might well fear that 
his workpeople, however well trained they might be, would not 
get the utmost out of his plant. To ensure the success of his 
technical organisation, he has called psychological factors to his 
aid. He has brought his workpeople’s sense of responsibility to 
bear by playing on their desire to increase their earnings. 

In point of fact, before 1924 he frequently encountered 
opposition and misunderstanding that threatened to nullify the 
results of his entire technical organisation. Autonomy enabled 
him to overcome all the psychological difficulties to which his 
policy of mass production gave rise. It is thanks to autonomy, 
to the initiative allowed to an enterprising manager, that in three 
months he was able to obtain an increase of 800 pairs a day 
in one of his workshops, passing from 1,200 to 2,000, at the 


1 This term will be explained farther on. 
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same time reducing the number of workers from 210 to 180. 
It is again thanks to autonomy that he has been able to profit 
from competition between his collaborators by stimulating them 
with bonuses on quantity and quality. The sporting team spirit 
that he has thus called into being has made it possible for him 
to train a scratch staff, to ensure its homogeneity, and to secure 
a regular output. 

These are not the only results of the system. Another is that 
Bata has been able to insure himself against part of the risks 


entailed by his prodigious progress. By charging a certain | 


amount against every pair of shoes, he not only relieves himself 
of all overhead costs, but partly covers himself against loss due 
to faulty work. 

The autonomous organisation of his workshops means that 
they act as a kind of shock absorbers against fluctuations in 
output. It has enabled Bata to avoid accumulating stocks, to 
reduce his cost price accordingly, to draw up his minimum pro- 
gramme of manufacture and fix his selling prices in perfeci 
safety, and to increase his profits by any additional orders that 
come to hand. 

These, then, are the advantages that Bata derives from his 
system of autonomous workshops. It now remains to consider 
the consequences that the system may have for the workpeople. 


RELATIONS WITH THE STAFF 


Every system of industrial relations requires to be studied 
with reference to the staff to which it applies, and Bata’s organ- 
isation is no exception. 

In December 1928 Bata employed 12,500 persons at Zlin, not 
counting 300 masons and building workers permanently employed 
on the premises, and the staff of his brickworks. The staffs of 
the sales agencies and repairing workshops amounted to about 
3,000 persons. Bata thus provided a livelihood for over 16,000 
persons. No mention will be made here of the outside staff 
recruited on the spot and paid directly by Bata’s agents; their 
conditions of employment, depending on the importance of the 
locality in which they work, are essentially variable. 

The Zlin staff is almost entirely of rural origin. Since the 
regular population of the town could not supply Bata with more 
than a small fraction of his labour, he has had to turn to the 
surrounding country and settle his workpeople around the factory 
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by providing them with housing accommodation. The three 
rural districts of Zlin, Uherské Hradisté, and Holesov have each 
supplied him with 2,000 workers, and the contingents from four 
others, namely, Uhersky Brod, Vsetin, Prérov, and Kromefiz, 
range from 500 to 2,000. A circle enclosing the districts that 
have supplied him with over 100 workers would pass through 
Brno, touch the Austrian frontier, follow the Carpathians as far 
as Decin, and return by Olomoué. Its radius would be about 
100 kilometres.* 

If the first characteristic of the Zlin workpeople is their 
peasant origin, the second is their youth. They are divided into 
four age groups, the percentage of each to the total being as 
follows : 


Group Per cent. 


Men: over 21 years of age 45 
under 21 16 


Women: over 18 years of age 26 
under 18 13 


According to these figures, the majority of Bata’s manual 
workers and salaried employees are over 21 years old, but most 
of them look as if they were between 21 and 25. This is not 
surprising. Since 1923, Bata has increased his regular workshop 
staff by 10,000 persons ; and the addition of all those who have 
replaced workers leaving—about 20 per cent. per year of the 
total labour force employed ’*—gives an aggregate of 16,000 
persons who in five years have come to work at Zlin. The 
nucleus of original workpecple is a small minority compared 
with this horde of newcomers. 

A corollary of these two characteristics of the staff—youth and 
rural origin—is the absence of industrial tradition and of educa- 
tion fashioned by the environment; but in order to provide 
himself with a homogeneous staff, Bata has put authority and 
the appeal to ambition in their place. On this brand-new staff, 
capable of being trained, of accepting without a murmur methods 
and an ideal that men of another generation might have rejected, 
Bata has succeeded in imposing his discipline. By his system of 
workshop autonomy he also appeals to his workers’ initiative, 


1 Bata’s magazine Sdeleni, No. 42 of 1928, contains a map showing the districts 
where the largest numbers of his workers are recruited. 

2 The turnover, as will subsequently be seen, amounts to 30 per cent., but 
about a third of those leaving return to their place in the factory after military 
service. 
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and he has succeeded in bringing it about that the compliance he 
exacts is largely voluntary. 

In this way, many vexatious prohibitions have been rendered 
useless. The prohibitory notices posted up in the workshops are 
the customary ones, and are often couched in the form of recom- 
mendations avoiding the imperative. As elsewhere, it is forbidden 
to smoke, to arrive late, or to be absent without reason ; but the 
workers are not overwhelmed with fines. The total amount 
incurred in 1927 was 70,000 koruny, or less than 20 koruny per 
worker, and was paid into the provident fund of the factory. 

For a large part of the staff penalties inflicted by Bata are 
superfluous. In the organisation he has created penalties 
inflict themselves automalical!y. The worker whose output is 
insufficient through his own fault immediately sees the result of 
his poor work in his wages. Team work and the output table 
constitute the best system of control. Workers whose carelessness 
and ill will reduce the output of their workshop are reprimanded, 
and if necessary eliminated, by their own mates. 

In spite of the automatic and impersonal nature of this 
discipline, the part played by the foremen and workshop 
managers is still considerable. They must interpret the regula- 
tions, and adapt them so as to reach the essential goal of 
increased output. A brutal foreman may drive his team to 
desperation, have an excessive labour turnover, and in spite of 
all his efforts fail to get beyond 1,200 pairs a day. Another, who 
knows how to manage his workers, and use persuasion and 
emulation, may reach 1,800 pairs without difficulty. Here again, 
comparison of the output of the various workshops enables the 
foremen to correct their methods, and Bata to judge of their 
aptitude to command by the manner in which they secure 
discipline. 

The degree of compulsion that is enforced throughout the 
factory, on manual workers and salaried employees, as on work- 
shop managers and heads of departments, may be too rigid for 
some. Those who cannot stand it leave voluntarily. Others, 
whose youth and inurement to the hard work of the fields make 
compliance an easy matter for them, accept it without overmuch 
difficulty, the more so as the Zlin regime offers them com- 
pensations. 

The absolute authority that Bata wields over his workers has 
as its counterpart the equality of all before him. There is no 
hierarchy at Zlin. The terms “manager”, “head of department”, 
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are used to designate posts, never their holders. Bata delegates 
his authority to no one. He has nothing more than a mobile and 
changing general staff, composed of the chief manager of each 
building and a few other trustworthy employees. This equality 
affords everyone an opportunity of trying his fortune in the 
works. Few of Bata’s immediate assistants are from the outside ; 
all, or nearly all, have risen from the ranks. There are few 
engineers, few certificated technicians. Workers or foremen 
have become chief managers of buildings at 22 years of age ; 
25-year-old employees represent him abroad. Thus every ap- 
prentice knows that by working hard and by giving proof of 
initiative he can reach the highest posts. The continual creation 
of new workshops opens up to all new prospects of gain and of 
success. 


This staff, on which he imposes his authority while throwing 
open the door to unlimited enhancement of earnings and of 
welfare by profit sharing and promotion, Bata endeavours to 
inspire with a common ideal. Here again he makes up for the 
absence of industrial traditions, an absence that might threaten 
the homogeneity of his team, and turns what at first sight might 
appear to be a weakness to the advantage of his factory. 

As soon as they enter the factory, he begins to teach his 
apprentices what may be called his “economic code of morals”, 
which may be summed up in this definition: “A man is not 
worthy of the name unless he can assure his own and his family’s 
independence.” With this philosophy, he deliberately runs 
counter to the customs of family communism that still prevail 
in the agricultural districts in which he recruits his workpeople. 
In their villages his apprentices depend entirely upon their 
parents, receiving board and lodging from them, and in exchange 
handing over to them the whole of their earnings ; Bata wishes 
to oblige them to regard themselves as independent, and thrift as 
the first sign of independence. “In speaking of thrift”, he says, 
“I do not wish to speak of saving only ; that is the positive side 
of thrift, and takes only third place. The first thing is to know 
how to earn ; next, to know how to spend ; saving does not come 
till afterwards.” 

Thus, providing for oneself and balancing receipts and 
expenditure are, for Bata, the signs of economic independence. 
Hence the appellation he has chosen for his apprentices—“young 
men” (Junge Manner). Hence, also, the mission he has under- 
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taken, as will be seen later, of teaching his workpeople not only 
how to earn, but also how to spend. 


Workshop autonomy, sharing in profits and in losses, the 
fostering of emulation and personal ambition by the opening up 
of avenues of promotion, and the development among his staff 
of a new economic code of morals that marks a definite separa- 
tion from their original environment—these, for Bata, are so 
many means of inducing his staff to collaborate in the essential 
task that he has set himself, which is to increase the yield of his 
undertaking. The psychological result of the system is the 
creation of an esprit de corps among his workpeople, and Bata 
omits nothing that will foster and develop it. In his speeches 
and in his factory magazine he is never tired of retracing the 
progress accomplished, and piloting all energies to the common 
goal. Belonging to the undertaking, being a “Bataman’”’, should 
be for all, apprentices and foremen alike, a source of pride. The 
factory is represented by him as a new fatherland, and he misses 
no opportunity of exalting it. The May Day festival has been 
used by him to celebrate the common achievement. He makes 
use of everything capable of nurturing the collective spirit—the 
magazine, the firm, sport, etc. 

This attitude of Bata’s, which makes him look upon his 
undertaking as a real co-operative organisation, in which every- 
one works at once for himself, for Bata, and for all, and in which 
accordingly there can be no real contradiction between the 
worker’s interests and those of the workshop manager, nor 
between the workshop manager’s interests and those of the central 
management, this attitude it is that leads him to look askance at 
any workers’ protection organisation that might come between 
his staff and himself. He permits no other relations with his 
workers than personal and permanent contact. 

Moreover, he lives literally in their midst. He has installed 
himself at an ordinary table, half wood, half iron, in the middle 
of a large room on the third storey of the building in which are 
concentrated the managerial departments. Around him work his 
principal assistants and his thirty head managers of buildings. 
On the right, against a long partition, a large board studded with 


1 “This gift”, he said, referring to a birth bounty, “should pledge you to loyalty 
to your work.” The declaration that every newly-engaged worker has to sign 
ends with this sentence : “I know that it is my duty everywhere to defend the 
interests and honour of the firm, as well as of its staff and my future comrades.” 
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lamps shows Bata instantaneously where he is wanted. If a dif- 
ficulty requires his intervention, he goes at once to the spot, and 
spares no pains to solve it in direct collaboration with his 
workers. | 

As he exercises absolute control over the technical side of the 
management of his factory, so he is determined not to delegate 
any of his power over the human element. He reserves to 
himself the right, in the last resort, of being the arbiter in any 
internal disputes that may arise ; but he counts upon his system 
of organisation, and especially on workshop autonomy, to 
prevent them or settle them automatically. Thus the idea of 
setting up in his factory a body representative of the workers has 
never occurred to him. True, he has had to accept the works 
council provided for in Czechoslovak legislation, but he has 
learned how to convert it into an instrument of his authority. 

He does not interfere in the election of members, but he is 
aware of the identity of the candidates soliciting their comrades’ 
suffrages. Meetings are held twice a month, as required by law. 
The agenda is composed exclusively of questions of hygiene 
and accident prevention, but the council can also take cognisance 
of disputes between workers and workshop managers. Every 
worker who has been in the factory for three years is legally 
entitled to have recourse to the council’s good offices. In practice, 
however, it is rare for disputes to be brought before it. Since 
1926 no difficulty has arisen between the council and the 
management. 

It is not easy to see what guarantee the works council affords 
the workers, but Bata has sometimes found it useful. During the 
critical days of 1922, when at a single stroke he reduced his 
selling prices by 50 and his wages by 40 per cent., it was to the 
works council that he turned to get this Draconian measure 
accepted by the workers. He was able to persuade it, and, thanks 
to its aid, to carry out without a struggle the hazardous policy 
upon which he had engaged. 


Bata is even more distrustful of any form of outside interven- 
tion than of inside organisations representing the workers. Hence 
the scant sympathy displayed by him for trade-union activities. 
Convinced that by his system of organisation he has bound up 
the prosperity of each of his workers with that of his factory, 
and that he has thus made them the arbiters of their own fate, he 
cannot imagine that more can be asked of him, and he insists on 
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trust in himself. Moreover, the spirit of trade-union solidarity 
seems to him to be in contradiction to the esprit de corps that he 
tries to create in his works, and likely to endanger the direct 
contact he maintains with his workers. Lastly, the strife that 
divides the Labour Movement leads him to look upon trade-union 
propaganda as a disturbing element, capable of destroying the 
psychological unity of his undertaking. 

So much being granted, Bata is prepared, in the interests of 
his business, to avoid anything that might lead to a dispute with 
the unions. He pays considerable attention to the criticisms that 
the trade-union Press levels against him. The unions themselves, 
which are theoretically his adversaries, and reproach him with 
the hold he has over his staff, are ready to come to an under- 
standing with him on practical problems. 

As to the workers, it is difficult to know what they think of 
this state of things. Actually, few of them are trade unionists, 
and there has been no serious dispute since the reorganisation of 
1924: but trade-union propaganda is not inactive, and it is 
impossible to say what the future wil! bring. In any case, 
in appraising Bata’s labour policy and its results, the rather 
special characteristics of his staff must always be borne in mind. 


Young, and hardly yet emerged from the almost feudal system of 
large landed estates, they are still prone to compliance with his 
system, and those who cannot adapt themselves to it are either 
eliminated or leave voluntarily. To the remainder Bata has 
hitherto offered working conditions sufficiently advantageous to 
preclude any ground for serious discontent. These conditions 
will form the subject of the next sections of the article. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Study of the Relation of Working 
Hours to Climate 


by 


Dr. Shu IsHIHARA 


Professor of Hygiene, Osaka Medical College 


In view of the difficulty of securing accurate and reliable data 
showing the effect of environment on the health of the workers, 
the following account of a series of observations of the effect of 
the seasons on the health of textile workers in Japan, where all 
study of this kind is especially difficult, will be read with interest. 
The author, who was formerly a factury inspector and inspector 
of mines, has for many years been engaged in investigations of 
this kind ; he has already studied the effects of night work on the 
health of women workers, and of underground work on all 
workers underground. As a result of the series of observations 
described below, the author reaches the conclusion that from the 
standpoint of health hours of work in Japan should be shorter 
in summer than in winter, and that in countries like Japan, 
where the climate in summer is semi-tropical, it is not reasonable 
to fix the same working hours as in countries with a temperate 
climate all the year round. 


HE principle of eight hours of actual work per day for any 
worker has been widely accepted as a matter of course, 
though on no scientific basis. Eight hours may properly be re- 
garded as the basic daily working hours required to guarantee the 
minimum standard of living for workers, and they are maintained 
on the balance of bargaining power between capital and labour. 
The fixing of hours of work scientifically, however, must be 
based on the results obtained from the study of the various 
factors—the human element, the nature of the work, the environ- 
ment, and non-remunerative labour. The quesiion at once 
presents itself: How many hours may safely be regarded, from 
a physiological standpoint, as the maximum for a day’s work ? 
The length of the working hours should be fixed in such a way 
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as not to endanger the health of workers. First, the maximum 
number of hours should be determined which are scientifically 
permissible for a worker, viewing him as a productive machine ; 
these may be termed the scientific basic hours of work. These 
scientific basic hours of work will differ according to the constitu- 
tion, environment, work, and culture of the workers, and should 
be fixed separately in each case ; i.e. according to climatic con- 
ditions, the nature of the work, and the sex, age, etc., of the 
workers. In fixing hours of work it will be convenient to 
ascertain first of all the maximum working hours permissible on 
physiological considerations in respect of a certain particular 
type of person, a certain paticular climate, and a certain partic- 
ular work. Then the hours of actual work to be adopted by 
employers and employed should be calculated by deducting from 
the scientific basic hours of work those hours which must be 
allowed to enable the worker to live a human life. 

Up to the present little has been done in the study of these 
points, and it is especially regrettable that no investigation has 
been made in Japan on the important question of the effect of 
environment on labour. This requires years of organised study 
under the direction of competent experts. The author, with the 
help of his student collaborators, has conducted a series of 
experiments in this connection in Japan, a country where the 
medical study of labour problems is difficult, and as a result of 
investigations made during the past twenty years the following 
three conclusions, which have contributed much to the enactment 
of Japanese labour legislation, have been established : 

(1) That night work is very harmful to the health of female 
workers. 

(2) That long continuous hours of work in the textile industry 
are very harmful to the health of female workers. 

(3) That labour underground is quite different in nature from 
that above ground, owing to the peculiar physico-chemical prop- 
erties of the atmosphere underground, and is far more harmful 
to the health of the workers than labour above ground. 


It is proposed in this article to describe a series of observations 
made during 1927 and 1928, with a view to determining the 
effect of working conditions at different seasons of the year on 
the health of women workers in Japanese textile factories. These 
investigations were carried out by Mr. Y. Gamo, under the guid- 
ance of the author, and they are still being continued. 
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THE SUBJECT OF THE INVESTIGATIONS 


The hours of actual work of women and young persons 
employed in factories and mines are limited to ten per day in 
Japan.’ Night work has been prohibited for these workers since 
1 July 1929; for three years before that date it was allowed in 
places where workers were employed in two or more shifts. The 
question will at once be raised, however, whether these working 
hours are not too long on scientific considerations, and whether, 
scientifically considered, it is reasonable to adopt a uniform 
length of working hours throughout the year. 

Though situated in the middle of the North Temperate Zone, 
the land of Japan, extending from north to south, is exposed to 
the warm current known as the Kuroshio, and the summer 
climate resembles that of tropical regions. 

It is generally said that Japanese workers are more liable to 
fall sick in the summer than at other times of the year, and that 
their efficiency decreases during the summer. After a series of 
investigations conducted since 1926, the conclusion has been 
established that the same daily working hours throughout the 
year are too long in summer and are too severe a strain upon the 
health of the workers in that season. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN THE Factory INVESTIGATED 


The observations were carried on in an ordinary cotton- 
spinning mill. The interior was heated to about 27°C. in winter, 
but the temperature often rose to as high as 40°C. in summer 
owing to atmospheric heat, the heat generated by the running 
machinery, and the radiation of the bodily heat of the workers. 


Morbidity 


Most Japanese cotton-spinning companies have comparatively 
well equipped hospitals attached to their factories, and almost all 
workers who are sick or injured receive treatment in these 
hospitals. The number of persons so treated may therefore be 


1 For fuller particulars, ef. International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 8, 
March 1929: “The Employment of Women in Japanese Industry ”, by Iwao 
F. Ayusawa, especially pp. 385-393. 
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taken as indicating the number of workers falling sick. The rate 
of morbidity was calculated in the following manner. In the 
first place, the sum of the numbers of persons employed on each 
day during a month (including the workers not under detailed 
investigation) was divided by the number of working days in that 
month, to find the average number of workers employed per day 
during the month. Next, the average number of workers absent 
from work owing to sickness was found for that month ina 
similar manner, The average number of workers absent from 
work owing to sickness was divided by the average number of 
workers employed, to find the morbidity rate for that month. 
This investigation showed that the morbidity rate rose from 
June until August, and declined noticeably from September 
onwards. The monthly rate of absence from work owing to 
sickness in the cotton-spinning mill investigated in 1927 was: 


Month Percentage Month Percentage 

of sickness of sickness 
January 2.8 July 5.8 
February 3.8 August 7.4 
March 4.2 September 5.3 
April 4.4 October 4.7 
May 3.0 November 3.2 
4.7 December 2.6 


Most of the workers who fell sick in the summer had no partic- 
ular ailment, but complained chiefly of headache, dull appetite, 
fatigue, and slight fever. In some cases, however, the temperature 
of patients rose as high as 39° C. These symptoms usually disap- 
peared after several days of rest, even in the absence of special 
medical treatment, and the sickness was generally recorded on 
the patients’ cards as “cold” or “catarrh of the stomach”. All the 
women workers complained of extreme fatigue during the 
summer, and their appearance indicated their condition while 
their faces were covered with perspiration. At other seasons of 
the year the faces of most of the women were bright, and only a 
few then complained of feeling fatigue. 


Seasonal Variations in Production 


The amount of production in Japanese cotton-spinning mills 
decreases in summer and in the rainy season called Tsuyu, as 
compared with other seasons of the year. This is admitted by 


all mill owners. 
The monthly index of total production of 39 cotton-spinning 
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mills in 1927 was given as follows (the production in January 
being taken as 100) : 


Month Index of Month 
production 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


These mills, which were affiliated to the Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, may be considered representative of all the 
mills in Japan, Their production was largest in March and April 
and smallest in July and August, autumn claiming a middle 
position. Generally the production was said to be largest in the 
autumn, but 1927 was an exceptional year for certain special 
circumstances. 

The monthly index of the average for 31 years (from 1898 to 
1928 inclusive) of all the cotton-spinning mills affiliated to the 
Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association was given as follows : 


Month Index of 
production 


uly 100 
ugust 99 
September 103 
October 108 
November — 111 
Dece nber 114 


As various factors, such as the increase in the number of 
factories, improvement of equipment, change in economic con- 
ditions, etc., naturally had a considerable influence during this 
long period of 31 years, the figures just given cannot be regarded 
as the best material for the study of this problem. But they serve 
to indicate that on the whole the production was lowest in 
summer and higher in spring, autumn, and early winter when 
the climate was agreeable. 

The same tendency is indicated in the monthly index of the 
production in 1928 of the cotton-spinning mill investigated, as 
given in the following table : 


Month Index of Month Index of 
production production 
January 100.0 July 
February August 
March ‘ September 
April ° October 
May ‘ November 
June December 


roduetion 
production 
4 January 100.0 91.6 
February 102.7 91.6 
4 March 104.2 94.4 
104.7 96.3 
a y 97.2 97.2 
i ji J une 97 . 2 95 . 4 
. 
| 2. 
4 production 
January 100 
February 104 
March 107 
April 110 
4 May 109 
June 107 
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The decrease in the rate of production in summer, as shown 
in these tables, may at first glance appear rather insignificant, 
but the mere fact of the decrease means much in such an 
industry, where the whole process of work is operated by 
machinery. A decrease in the total amount of production per 
month means a corresponding decrease in the production per 
head per month, but even so the production of a certain 
individual worker on a certain day may be increased. As has 
been stated, more workers are absent from work owing to 
sickness in summer ; the machines in motion are thus in charge 
of fewer workers, and the production of each individual worker 
on a given working day may be increased. At the same time 
conditions are more severely exhausting for the workers in 
summer. In a study of the relation which the length of the 
working day should have to the season, it is not possible to rely 
on the amount of production per head per day. 


Tue NATURE OF THE INVESTIGATIONS 


Periods 


Preparations were started in the autumn of 1926 and lasted 
six months. Series of observations were carried on in 1927, 1928, 


and 1929. 

The first series of observations lasted for five months, from 
June to November 1927, during which period records were taken 
eight times, covering 54 days. The second series was in 1928, 
extending over nine months, from April to December, with eleven 
periods of recording, covering 58 days. In 1928, a reduction of 
one or two days was made in the number of days worked by a 
shift, and the number of days covered by the actual investigation 
was proportionately smaller in 1928 than in 1927. 


Workers Selected for Observation 


Women workers living in dormitories attached to the cotton- 
spinning mill were selected for observation, the life in dormitories 
being regular and easily observed. On medical examination they 
were found to be healthy. It is to be noted that though the mill 
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worked on day and night shifts, the study was made only of 
women working on the day shift. The number of workers 
studied was 147 in 1927, and 208 in 1928. 


Living Conditions 


The workers under observation rose at 4.30 a.m., breakfasted 
by 5.50 a.m., and attended work from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m., having a 
rest interval of 40 minutes at 11 a.m. for the midday meal, and 
another rest interval of 20 minutes at 2.40 p.m. The actual 
working hours, therefore, were ten per day. After work the 
women tidied themselves, washed, and had supper in the dining 
room, then returning to the dormitory, where after a hot bath 
they spent their free evening hours. They retired to bed at 
9.30 p.m. 

During working hours they were dressed in European fashion, 
in a blue cotton dress in summer and a blue serge dress at other 


seasons. 
The day and night shifts were changed every six or seven days. 
The dormitory was a two-storeyed construction, extending 


from east to west, with a row of windows on the southern side 
and the corridor on the northern side. The area of the floor of 
the dormitory room was some 15 square metres. One roon 
accommodated seven or eight persons. 


Scope and Method of Observations 


In order to secure as correct results as possible, and in view 
of the limited facilities which the factory could offer, the observa- 
tions were confined to temperature, weight, frequency of pulse 
and respiration, vital capacity, urine, and dynamometer index of 
the workers concerned, and dry-bulb and wet-bulb temperature 
and humidity tests inside and outside the workshop. 

The temperature and humidity were recorded during the 
daytime at four definite periods of the eleven working hours. 
The sum of the daily averages of each item throughout the period 
under investigation was divided by the total number of days of 
that period to obtain the average for the period. The physical 
condition of the workers was examined in the morning during 
the period between rising and breakfasting, and in the evening 
during the period between ceasing work and having supper. 
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These periods were times when the workers felt natural hunger, 
and were considered most suitable for studying the physical 
effects of the day’s work. 

The clinical thermometers used were carefully corrected by a 
standard one before being used, and the same thermometer was 
used exclusively for one person throughout the period of observa- 
tion. Ordinary platform scales were used for weighing. The 
scales, spirometers, and hand dynamometers were all carefully 
corrected before use. The worker was weighed in her working 
clothes, and as the same type of clothing was worn by all persons 
during the day, the slight difference in the weight of the garments 
can safely be disregarded. Urine was collected in a clean glass 
cup. The physical examination was carried on in the factory 
hospital by the same skilled nurses, under the direction of the 
investigator in charge of the study. Several August psychro- 
meters were used in the study of the environment factors. The 
thermometers of the psychrometers were carefully corrected by 
a standard one, and kept in the hands of the skilled observers. 
Every effort and care were taken to obtain as great accuracy as 
possible. The temperature was recorded in degrees centigrade, 
the humidity in percentages, and the body weight in grammes. 


Control Observations 


With the object of making a comparison between the physical 
environments of these workers and of persons outside the work- 
shops, the nurses in the hospital were also examined in 1928, 
under the same conditions and in the same respects. The nurses 
lived in the hospital and assisted the doctors in giving medical 
treatment during the daytime, and took their meals at about 
the same hours as the women workers. The temperature and 
humidity inside the hospital were about the same as outside the 
workshops. 


Tue Resutts OBTAINED 


Classification of the Workers Observed 


In table I the workers observed are classified according to 
age, number of years in continuous service, and the nature of 
their work. 
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Temperature and Humidity of the Workshop 


In the study of working conditions during the summer in 
Japan special attention should be paid to the period from the 
latter half of June to the first half of September, and particularly 
to July and August. The average temperature and humidity 
inside and outside the workshop during the various periods of 
observation in 1927 and 1928 are given in table II. 

The dry-bulb temperature inside the workshop was higher 
than that outside the workshop by about 4° or 5° C. The tempe- 
rature outside the workshop was higher than that of the atmo- 
sphere of Osaka, in which the workshop was located, by 2° or 
3° C. The dry-bulb temperature inside the workshop during the 
daytime was thus higher than the monthly average atmospheric 
temperature of the locality in which the workshop was situated 
by 7° or 8° C. 

The wet-bulb temperature inside the workshop was higher 
than that outside by somewhere between 1° and 2° C. The tempe- 
rature outside the workshop was higher than the monthly aver- 
age atmospheric temperature of Osaka by 1° or 2° C. in 1927, 
by about 2° C. in the early part of July 1928, and very slightly 
in the latter part of July and in August 1928, owing to some 
unknown factors. On the whole, however, it can be said that 
the temperature outside the workshop during the daytime was 
higher than that of the locality in which the workshop was 
situated by about 2° C. The wet-bulb temperature inside the 
workshop was thus higher than the monthly average atmospheric 
temperature of the locality by about 4°C. During July and 
August the wet-bulb temperature inside the cotton-spinning mill 
in the district of Osaka was 27° C. or thereabouts. At such a high 
temperature ten hours of actual work cannot be done without 
injuring the health of the workers. 

The humidity inside the workshop was 55 per cent. or there- 
abouts in July and August. Since the dry-bulb temperature inside 
the workshop was high, the humidity there was low as compared 
with the average humidity of the locality. The dry-bulb tempe- 
rature inside the workshop during the daytime was very high, 
but it decreased slightly in December and remained as low as 
about 25° C. during the winter and until May. The wet-bulb 
temperature reached a maximum in July and August and then 
decreased to 20° C. or less during the eight months from October 
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to May inclusive. The wet-bulb temperature during these eight 
months may be regarded as similar to that inside textile mills in 
summer in European industrial regions. 

From this it may be said that the health of the worker is more 
heavily taxed during the period from June to September, and 
especially in July and August, as compared with the winter. The 
effect is manifested by decrease in weight, variation of tempera- 
iure, and increased morbidity. 

In this connection attention should be directed to the study 
conducted in the autumn and winter of 1928. The results of the 
study carried on in October and November 1928 cannot be fairly 
compared with those in the same months of 1927, owing to 
special reasons. The ring-spinning room, in which almost all the 
workers examined were employed, extended from north to south, 
with good ventilation and air passing comparatively freely 
through the room. But in the autumn of 1928 a partition was 
constructed midway through the room, extending from east to 
west, and separating the room into two. As a result the free 
passage of air was obstructed and the dry-bulb temperature inside 
the room rose immediately as high as that registered in July and 
August before the partition had been constructed. The wet-bulb 
temperature also rose correspondingly. Incidentally, however, 
this helped to confirm the results of the observations in another 
way. The ill effects upon the health of the workers decreased 
noticeably in the autumn of 1927, as compared with July and 
August of the same year, but such a decrease did not occur in 
the autumn of 1928, only beginning to manifest itself as from the 
latter part of November. 


Variation in Weight 


The workers were weighed before and after attending work, 
in order to ascertain the effect of labour on their health, as 
represented by the change of weight. In order to minimise the 
influence of meals they were weighed at times when they were 
usually hungry, namely, in the morning, ten and a half hours 
after the supper time of the previous evening, and in’ the evening, 
six and a half hours after the midday meal. Water taken during 
the rest interval in the afternoon seemed to have little effect on 
the weight, as three hours intervened before the afternoon weigh- 
ing. Workers seldom had bowel motion in the afternoon, and 
urination seemed to have slight influence on the weight. 
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The average daily variation of weight during the working day 
at the various periods considered is shown in table III.'_ These 
figures should be compared with those given in table II for the 
average temperature and humidity in the workshop. 


From these figures it can be seen that many workers lost 
weight although a few gained weight. The study made by the 
author some twenty years ago of the effect of night work upon 
the health of women workers employed in cotton-spinning mills 
led to a similar result, that most workers lost weight after night 
work and a few gained weight. 

Attention should especially be directed to the relation of the 
season to the proportion of workers losing and gaining weight. 
No worker gained weight in July and August. The number of 
workers who gained weight during the day’s work increased in 
proportion to the lowering of the temperature of the season, and 
the number who lost weight increased in proportion to the rise of 
the temperature of the season. 

The figures for the amount of weight gained or lost show 
similar results. No gain, or only a very slight gain, in weight 
was registered in July and August, but the amount of weight 
gained increased in other months in proportion to the increased 
agreeableness of the climate, the opposite tendency being shown 
with regard to loss of weight. This loss was greatest in July and 
August, and decreased in other months in proportion to the 
agreeableness of the climate. These observations indicate that 


labour in summer is very harmful to the health of the workers. . 


It is to be expected that the average amount of weight lost 
should exceed that gained, but the maximum loss without causing 
harm to the health of the worker has not yet been determined. 
The author doubts whether the average excess of weight lost over 
weight gained, as shown in these studies, is not too much even 
in the season of agreeable climate. These points call for further 
study. 


Changes in Body Temperature 


As it was anticipated that there would be a harmful stagnation 
of body heat while at work in summer, the temperature of the 
workers was taken in the morning and in the evening, and the 


1 This table also shows the changes observed in body temperature ; see below’ 
page 84. 
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averages for morning and evening respectively were calculated. 
The figures thus obtained, which should be compared with those 
given in table II for the average temperature and humidity inside 
and outside the workshop, are shown above in table III. 


The difference between the average temperatures in the morn- 
ing and in the evening amounted to 0.8° or 0.9° C. in the hot 
season, and to about 0.5° C. in other seasons of more agreeable 
climate. 

It is thus confirmed that stagnation of heat occurred as a 
result of labour in the hot season when the indispensable radia- 
tion of body heat was obstructed by the high atmospheric tem- 
perature and humidity inside the workshop. In summer many 
workers in cotton-spinning mills fell sick. The causes of such 
sickness were uncertain and the sickness itself could hardly be 
definitely classified, but in view of the fact that after several 
days’ rest the patients recovered their former health, without 
receiving any special medical treatment, such sickness was pre- 
sumably due to the stagnation of body heat. Labour in the hot 
season must thus be harmful to the health of workers. 


Differences between the body temperature in the morning 


and in the evening varied considerably among the workers 
examined, and differed from day to day for individual workers, 
thereby indicating the maladjustment of body temperature. 


_ The conclusions derived from the study of the effect of labour 
at various seasons upon the body temperature coincide with 
those derived from the study of changes in weight. 


Control Observations of Nurses 


In 1928 the nurses in the hospital were also weighed, but 
owing to the small number examined and owing also to the fact 
that there was a gain of weight in each case, the results are not 
very useful for purposes of comparison. It may safely be con- 
cluded, however, that in this case there was no loss of weight, 
and that during the hot season the health of persons employed 
in the hospital was affected quite differently from that of workers 
in the cotton-spinning mills. Observations of body temperature 
also confirmed this conclusion, the difference between the average 
temperature in the morning and in the evening being always 
about 0.5°C. The results of both sets of observations are shown 
in table IV. 
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TABLEIV. CONTROL OBSERVATIONS OF NURSES IN THE HOSPITAL, 1928 


Average increase| Average body temperature (°C.) 
of weight 
per day Average increase 
Before | After | 
For For work | work For For 
period | season period | season 


46-21 April 
14-19 May 


15-19 June 

9-13 July 
21-25 July 
10-14 Aug. 
23-28 Aug. 


12-15 Oct. 
4- 9 Nov. 


27 Nov.-1 Dec. 
17-21 Dec. 


Other Conditions Studied 


Studies were also made ‘in respect of pH, protein, sugar, etc., 
in urine, frequency of pulse and respiration, vital capacity, 
dynamometer index, etc., of the workers examined. Some of 
the results of these observations corroborate the conclusions de- 
rived from the study concerning weight and temperature. How- 
ever, as more thorough investigations are being made of these 
points, the results of these preliminary observations will not be 
given here. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF RESULTS 


Temperature and humidity in the place of work are closely 
related to the adjustment of the body temperature of workers 
in that particular place, and affect health and efficiency. In- 
vestigations along these lines, especially in regard to the effect 
of the temperature and humidity of the atmosphere on fatigue 
and efficiency, are now being carried on by European and 
American experts. Moreover, the investigations concerning ven- 
tilation, effective temperature, comfort zone, etc., are contributing 
much to determining the effect of temperature and humidity on 


} Period nurses | 
exam- | 
ined 
| Gr. | Gr | | 
| 143 } 08 | 563 | 36.9 | 06 } 0.5 
| 
233 36.3 | 36.8 | 0.5 
218 36.3 | 36.8 | 0.5 | | 
56) 173 | 362 | 36.7 | 05 06 
251 | 36.1 | 36.9 | 0.7 \ 
105 36.2 | 36.9 | 0.7 
| | 
49 36.1 | 36.6 | 0.5 
338 } 195 | 36.1 | 36.6 | 0.5 } 05 
| | 
274 36.2 | 36.5 | 0.3 
| | 
| 
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the health of workers. It has been found more beneficial to the 
health of workers to have a climate comfortably cool and dry 
where the humidity of the atmosphere decreases as the tem- 
perature rises. In this connection the standard combination of 
temperature and humidity set up by Wolpert may be found 
useful—a temperature of 15°C. with 70 per cent. humidity, or 
18-20° C. with 40-60 per cent. humidity. These temperatures are 
equivalent to 12-15°C. in wet-bulb temperature. 


The average wet-bulb temperature in summer in European 
industrial regions agrees with this standard. This, however, is 
not necessarily true for the temperature inside a factory. In the 
first place, the temperature during the daytime (the normal 
working hours) is usually higher than it is during the night, and 
therefore tends to be above the average. Secondly, the tem- 
- perature inside a workshop, where many machines are in motion, 
is usually higher than it is outside. Hence even in Europe the 
temperature of a workshop in summer may be above Wolpert’s 
standard. In Japanese textile mills we have seen that the 
temperature inside the workshop is often as much as 5° C. 
above that outside, and is therefore usually far above Wolpert’s 
standard, so that work is done in very unfavourable atmospheric 
conditions. 

It may be inferred from the present study in a cotton-spinning 
mill in Japan that the health injury line* is at 20°C. or there- 
_ abouts in wet-bulb temperature and 30° C. or thereabouts in dry- 
bulb temperature. This result is confirmed by physiological 
studies made by many authorities in Japan and European and 
American countries concerning the temperature and humidity 
of the atmosphere, which also suggest that the health injury line 
is at about 30°C. in dry-bulb temperature. 


CLIMATE AND INDUSTRIAL CoNDITIONS 


There are three great industrial regions in the northern hemi- 
sphere: (1) the European industrial region (Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, etc.) 
situated along 50° north latitude ; (2) the North American in- 


a The term “ health injury line ” is used to denote a hypothetical series of points 
indicating the degree or strength of various factors. Labour done when any of 
these factors go beyond the point so specified is harmful to the health of the workers. 
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dustrial region, especially Pittsburg and the vicinity, centring 
along 40° north latitude ; and (3) the Japanese industrial region 
(Tokyo and Osaka) centring along 35° north latitude. 

The maximum monthly average wet-bulb temperature is 
about 15°C. in the European industrial region, about 20°C. in 
the North American industrial region, and about 24°C. in the 
Japanese industrial region. A wet-bulb temperature of 15°C. 
or Over is registered in the North American industrial region 
for about four months in the year, but for as many as six months 
in the Japanese industrial region. The summer temperature in 
the European industrial region is a little lower than that of May 
and October in the Japanese industrial region, and the summer 
temperature in the North American industrial region is lower 
than that of June and September in the Japanese industrial 
region. The climate of July and August in the Japanese indus- 
trial region rather resembles that in tropical or subtropical 
regions. 

Since labour questions were first raised in European countries, 
the hours of work usual in those countries have been adopted 
as a matter of course in other countries. But it is not reasonable, 
on scientific grounds, to apply directly the results of the study 
of working hours in European countries, especially as regards 
their length, to other countries which have a different climate. 

South of the European industrial region the length of the 
period in which the average wet-bulb temperature, the average 
temperature, and the humidity of the atmosphere exceed Wol- 
pert’s standard increases with the distance southward, and the 
degree of unfavourableness of climate increases in like proportion. 
The author insists, on scientific considerations, that in industrial 
countries which are situated south of Europe the hours of work 
should be shorter than those in European countries, at any rate 
during the hot season, the reduction increasing with the distance 
southward. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As a result of the observations which have been described 
above, the writer puts forward the following conclusions and 
recommendations : 


(a) The “health injury line” is at a wet-bulb temperature 
of about 20°C. and a dry-bulb temperature of about 30° C. 
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(b) Labour in cotton-spinning mills in Japan is more harm- 
ful to the health of the workers in summer (the hot season) than 
at other times of the year—spring and autumn, when the climate 
is better, and winter, when the workshops are artificially heated. 


(c) It follows that there are scientific objections to adopting 
a uniform working day throughout the year in countries with a 
climate like that of Japan. 


(d) In such countries daily working hours should be reduced 
during the hot season, with the possibility of distributing some 
of the hours so lost over other periods of the year, provided 
hours are not thereby prolonged beyond what is reasonable. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Wages and Hours of Work in the Coal-Mining 
Industry in 1927: III’ 


PART HI: WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK IN 
NON-EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


The present article contains a summary of the information obtained 
from the mining statistics of a number of non-European countries. 
Canada, India, Japan and the Union of South Africa have all supplied 
various data in reply to the questionnaire issued by the International 
Labour Office. For the United States, the most recent of the periodical 
enquiries into wages in the coal-mining industry has been used. 
Unfortunately, it has again been found impossible to collect informa- 
tion relating to the conditions of work in Australian and Chinese 
mines. 

The four countries referred to above as having replied to the 
questionnaire have supplied figures for 1927. For two of these coun- 
tries, it has further been possible to complete the data given by 
some information for 1928. For the United States, the enquiry 
into wages related to the beginning of 1929. 

In general these data are scarcely comparable among themselves, 
still less so with those for the European countries. It has therefore 
been necessary to show them separately by countries. The report 
is also arranged in two distinct sections, one dealing with wages, 
the other with hours of work. 

The table on the following page shows the relative importance 
of coal production in European and non-European countries in 
1927. 


1 For Parts I and II of this report, dealing with wages and hours of work 
respectively in the European coal industry, cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XX, No. 4, Oct. 1929, pp. 539-562, and No. 6, Dec. 1929, pp. 840-855. 
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IMPORTANCE OF COAL PRODUCTION IN NON-EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 
1927 


Total production in 1927 
Country (metric tons, in thousands) 


13,740 


11,578 
24,255 
21,447 


Japan 33,514 2.6 
12,577 


Union of South Africa 


United States 542,258 


Other countries 18,760 2 


Total non-European 


production 678,129 52.9 
Total European 
production 604,959 47.1 


Total world 
production 1,283,088 2 100.0 


1 Figure for 1925, adjusted. 


WaGEs 


Canada 


The figures supplied by the Canadian Government are published 
; every year by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics.1 The survey - 
given below of the data for 1927 is in general limited to statistics 
relating to bituminous coal mines for the country as a whole. 


The following table shows (a) the total amount of money wages 
paid to workers employed in the mines, (b) the total number of 
; man-shifts worked, and (c) the average number of workers. For 
; the last two, it is possible to distinguish between underground 
and surface work. 


; 1CaNaDA. DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE, DOMINION BUREAU 
b or Statistics: Coal Statistics for Canada for the Calendar Year 1927. Ottawa, 
1928. 


| 

production 

Canada 0.9 

China | 1.9 

q India 1.7 
7 

42.3 

1.4 

q 

* Provisional figures. 
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Item 1927 


Total amount of money wages paid to all workers $28,545,589 
Total number of man-shifts worked : 


Underground 4,354,139 
Surface 1,409,744 
Total 5,763,883 

Total number of workers : 
Underground 17,637 
Surface 4,956 
Total 22,593 


The distribution of the total amount of coal produced in Canada 
is shown below (in metric tons). 


TOTAL PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN CANADA 
AND ITS DISTRIBUTION, 1927 


( Metric tons, in thousands ) 


Description Amount 


Saleable coal 10,730 
Coal consumed by the mines 
Coal supplied to workers 


Total output (exclusive of waste) 


On the basis of the data furnished by the two preceding tables 
the following averages have been calculated: (a) average money 
earnings per shift and per year for all workers, (b) average wage 
cost per ton of saleable coal produced, and (c) average output of 
coal per man-shift and per man per year, for underground workers 
and all workers. 

(a) Average money earnings, per man-shift and per worker 
per year, in 1925 and 1927 are shown below : 


AVERAGE MONEY EARNINGS OF ALL WORKERS IN 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN CANADA, 1925 AND 1927 


Average earnings Average earnings 
per man-shift per worker per year 


Year 


91 
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| s | s 
1925 5.47 1,288 
1927 | 4.95 | 1,263 
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These averages show a noticeable decrease (nearly 10 per cent.) 
in shift earnings, and a slight drop (2 per cent.) in annual earning; 
in 1927 as compared with 1925. } 

The above averages may be completed by annual data taken 
from official wage statistics.* These data relate to the wage rates 
fixed by collective agreement (except for contract miners) for various 
occupations in three of the principal coal-mining districts; they are 
for the month of September in each year. The figures for 1928, 
which with one exception are identical with those of the preceding 
year, are given below, but only for the two principal districts, Nova 
Scotia and Vancouver Island. 


DAILY WAGE RATES IN NOVA SCOTIA AND VANCOUVER 
ISLAND, SEPTEMBER 1928 


| 

| Wage rate | Wage rate | 

Nova | Vancouver Vancouver | 


j 


| 

Occupation | Occupation 
| 


Seotia | Island | i Island 


i 
| | | 


| Contract miners! || Pumpmen 


| Machine miners? Labourers 
(underground) 
| Hand miners 2 

Labourers 

| Hoisting engineers 15 | 58 (surface) 


Drivers Machinists 


j 


Carpenters 


| Bratticemen 


| Blacksmiths 
j ' 


} 


‘ Average earnings per day on contract, per ton, etc. 
* Minimum rate per day when not working on contracts per ton, yard, etc. 
®° In September 1927: $6.76. 


These figures show that there are considerable differences between 
the rates for various clases of workers. Moreover, all wage rates 
are higher in Vancouver Island than in Nova Scotia. 

(b) The average wage cost per ton of saleable coal produced 
has been expressed in dollars and in terms of gold francs, converted 
at the rate of 5.18 gold franes to the dollar. 


1 The official cost-of-living index showed a decrease of barely 1 per cent. 
between July 1925 and July 1927. It would therefore appear that the real wage of 
the Canadian miner has fallen slightly. 

2 CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABour : Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
1920 to 1928. Report No. 12, issued as a supplement to the Labour Gazette, Jan. 
1929. Ottawa, 1929. 
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| | | 
| 3.90 | 3.96 | 
i | | 
| 3.8% | | 
j 
i | 3.25 
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| 4.15 5.40 | 
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AVERAGE WAGE COST PER TON OF COAL IN CANADA, 
1925 AND 1927 


Average wage cost in dollars Average wage cost in gold franes | 


Per ton Per ton of Per ton Per ton of 
produced saleable coal produced saleable coal 


285 | 314 14.76 16.27 


2.47 2.66 12.79 13.78 


| 


From 1925 to 1927 the wage cost per ton had fallen in the pro- 
portion of 13 per cent. for coal produced, and 15 per cent. for sale- 
able coal. Expressed in gold franes, the decrease was very nearly 
the same as in Belgium, France, and Great Britain in 1927. 

(c) The average output of coal per man-shift and per man per 
year has been calculated on the basis of the quantity produced. 


AVERAGE OUTPUT OF COAL IN CANADA PER MAN-SHIFT 
AND PER MAN PER YEAR, 1925 AND 1927 


(In metric tons) 


Average output 


Per man-shift Per man per year 


j 
rgro Underground 
All workers All workers 
i 


2.654 1.920 


2.659 2.009 


Whereas between 1925 and 1927 the average shift output remained 
the same for underground workers and the average for all workers 
was very slightly higher, the annual output increased much more 
noticeably—at the rate of 10 per cent. for underground workers 
and 13 per cent. for all workers. Comparison with the output of 
European countries in 1927 shows that the Canadian output per 
head was double that of Great Britain, and much more than that 
of the most productive coal-fields, those of German and Polish Upper 
Silesia. 


India 


The somewhat scanty information available covers money wages 
(exclusive of workers’ insurance contributions) and the aggregate 
number of daily attendances during the month of December in 1927 


1925 
1027 | 
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and 1928, together with the average number of workers and the total 
production during these two years. All these data are summarised 
in the following tables. 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF WAGES, NUMBER OF DAILY ATTENDANCES, 
AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN COAL 
MINES IN INDIA, 1927 AND 1928 


1927 


| Surface 
| workers 


Net money 
wages (in 
thousands of 
rupees) ? 


Aggregate 
number of 
daily attend- 
ances (in 
thousands) ! 4,361 


Average num- 
ber of work- 


ers y 51,250 | 165,213 


2 In December. 


It should be remarked that these statistics take into consideration _ 
to a certain extent work performed in “surface’’ mines; _ this is in- 
cluded with underground work, of which it represents nearly 15 
per cent. 


TOTAL PRODUCTION OF COAL IN INDIA, 1927 AND 1928 
(Metric tons, in thousands) — 


Coal consumed by the 

Coal produced istri 
mine and distributed 

(waste excluded) to workers 


1,491 


1,285 


Thus, whilst wages, the number of daily attendances, and the 
number of workers all show a tendency to decrease between 1927 
and 1928, production on the contrary shows a slight increase. But 
since the figures for the first two items only relate to the month of 
December in each. year, it is difficult to establish a valid comparison 
between these apparently inverse variations. 


| | 1928 
Item Under- Under- 
| 
| 
2,134 879 3,013 1,752 762 2,514 
| 2,532 1,217 3,749 
| i | 114,507 | 40,542 | 164,139 | 
t 
1927 | 21,447 | | 19,956 
| 1928 | 21,860 | | | 20,575 
t 
t 
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From these figures it has been possible to calculate (a) the average 
wage per daily attendance during December, and (b) the average 
annual output per worker, in 1927 and 1928. 


AVERAGE MONEY WAGES IN INDIA PER DAILY ATTENDANCE, 
DECEMBER 1927 AND 1928 


Average wage (in annas and pies) * 


December 1927 December 1928 


11-6 
10-2 


11-1 


11-1 
10-0 
10-9 


2 One rupee = 16 annas of 12 pies each. 


It should be added that, as a general rule, housing, sanitation, 
water supply, lighting, heating, and in some cases medical attendance 
are provided free of charge by the employer. 


AVERAGE OUTPUT OF COAL IN INDIA PER WORKER 
PER YEAR, 1927 AND 1928 


(In metric tons) 


Category 


1927 


Underground workers 


Underground and 
workers 


surface 


188 


130 


The output in Indian mines seems to show a slight upward 
tendency, while still remaining lower than that in the least pro- 
ductive European coal-field. 


Japan 


For Japan, it has been possible to collect most of the infor- 
mation used as a basis for the 1927 enquiry. These data have 
been summarised in two tables, one showing the distribution of 
total actual earnings, the number of shifts worked, and the number 
of workers employed, and the other the total output of coal, and 
the manner in which it is disposed of. 


¢ 
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TOTAL AMOUNT OF ACTUAL EARNINGS, NUMBER OF SHIFTS WORKED, 
AND NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN JAPAN, 1927 


Und d Surf Und nd and 
Item “workers workers surface workers 
Total amount of actual 
earnings, including em- 
ployers’ insurance con- 
tributions (in  thou- 
sands of yen) 100,619 27,707 128,326 
Total number of shifts 
worked (in thousands) 39,971 17,951 57,922 
Average number of work- 
ers employed 176,629 62,123 238,752 


All the figures given relate to the whole of the coal mines 
in the three districts of Sapporo, Tokyo, and Fukuoka, the last of 
which is by far the most important. 

The total amount of actual earnings is made up of net money 
wages (82.8 per cent.), workers’ insurance contributions (1.8 per 
cent.), free coal (0.2 per cent.), housing accommodation and other 
allowances in kind (10.7 per cent.), and employers’ social insurance 
contributions (4.5 per cent.). It does not include allowances in cash 
or payment for holidays, on which no information was available. 

The total output was distributed as follows : 


Description Metric tons (in thousands} 
Coal consumed by the mine 2,965 
Coal distributed to workers 80 
Saleable coal 30.469 
Total output, less waste 33,514 


With the aid of these data the average earnings per shift and 
per year can be calculated. The averages for 1924—the only pre- 


vious data available—are given for comparison with those for 1927.. 


AVERAGE ACTUAL EARNINGS IN JAPAN PER SHIFT AND PER YEAR, 
INCLUDING EMPLOYERS’ SOCIAL INSURANCE CONTRIBUTIONS, 
1924 AND 1927 


Average earnings per man-shift Average earnings per worker 
| (in yen) ? | per year (in yen)? 
Category | 
1924 | 1927 1924 1927 
Underground | 
workers 2.33 2.52 483 570 
Surface workers 1.49 1.54 323 446 
| 
Ail workers 2.10 2.22 440 537 


1 One yen = 2.13 gold francs in 1924 and 2.45 gold francs in 1927. 
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It will be seen from these averages that earnings in 1927 were 
higher than those of 1924 by about 10 per cent. calculated on the 
basis of the shift, and by more than 20 per cent. calculated on the 
basis of the whole year. 

The average output, also ascertained both per shift and per year 
for 1924 and 1927, is given in the following table : 


AVERAGE OUTPUT OF COAL IN JAPAN PER MAN-SHIFT 
AND PER WORKER PER YEAR, 1924 AND 1927 
(In metric tons) 


Output per man-shift Output per worker per year 
Category 
1924 1927 1924 1927 
| 
Underground 
| workers 0.79 0.84 | 165 190 
Underground 
and surface 
workers | 0.55 0.58 | 120 140 


These figures show that the output per man-shift was slightly 
higher in 1927 than in 1924, while the output per worker per year 
showed a perceptible increase. In both cases, however, the Japanese 
output for 1927 remained below that of any European coal-field. 

The average wage cost per ton (in yen) was as follows : 


Average wage cost 


Description 1924 1927 
Coal raised 3.67 3.83 
Saleable coal 4.05 4.21 


Expressed in yen, the average wage cost per ton showed an 
increase of slightly under 5 per cent. in 1927 as compared with 1924. 
As the gold france value of the yen rose by 15 per cent. during the 
period 1924-1927, it follows that the average wage cost converted 
into gold showed a very considerable rise; it did not, however, 
reach the level of the average wage cost in most European countries. 


Union of South Africa 


On account of the manner peculiar to this country in which the 
industry is there carried on, the information obtained for South 
Africa differs fundamentally from the data for European countries. 
In the Union of South Africa all mining work properly so called is 
performed by coloured labour, while white workers, who are never- 
theless known as “miners’’, are employed as supervisors or foremen. 
A very definite distinction has thus to be drawn between the two 
categories. Coloured labour is subdivided into two groups: (a) 
Asiatics, and (b) natives and other coloured workers. 

The following table shows the principal data obtained from the 
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mining statistics of 1927. All the information given relates to the 
country as a whole. 


TOTAL PAYROLL, NUMBER OF WORKERS, AND NUMBER OF 
MAN-SHIFTS WORKED IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1927 


Coloured workers 


White 
Item workers Asiatics Natives 
and others * 


Total payroll £696,959 £943,526 
Workers in service 1,695 34,079 


Workers at work : 
Underground 581 20,925 
Surface 1,059 9,430 

Total 30,355 


Number of man-shifts 
worked (in 
thousands) : 

Underground 
Surface 
Total 


? Ancillary undertakings included. 
* Ancillary undertakings excluded. The total is therefore not the sum of the figures in the 


two preceding columns. 


: The amount of wages paid to white workers includes allowances 
in kind but not payments for overtime. For coloured workers, the 
only figures available are those of actual money wages, excluding 
the various allowances in kind, whose value may be considerable, as 
these workers are fed and housed by the undertaking employing them. 
The following instruction appears on the form of return issued to 
the mines: 

“The average number of persons ‘in service’ shall be the sum- 
total of all persons on the books on each individual weekday divided 
by the total number of weekdays in the month. 

“The average number of persons ‘at work’ shall be the sum-total 
of all persons actually working on each individual weekday divided 
by the total number of weekdays in the month, or in the case of coloured 
(workers) the total number of shifts under the column for weekdays 
divided by the total number of weekdays in the month.” 


The total number of man-shifts worked has been obtained by 
multiplying the average number of persons at work by 812, i.e. the 
number of working days in the whole year. 

The figures below show the total production and tonnage dis- 
tribution (in thousands of metric tons) : 

Description 1925 ? 1927 
Coal mined 14,616 14,813 


Marketable coal 12,319 12,577 
Coal sold 11,791 12,066 


Rectified figures. 


t 
£977,945 ; 
| 
34,950 
| | 
21,454 | 
9,729 
31,183 
181 165 6,529 6,694 
330 237 2,942 3,035 
511 402 9,471 | 9,729 
1 
« 
| 
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It thus appears that the quantity of coal extracted was about 


the same in 1927 as in 1925. 
On the basis of the above data it has been possible to calculate 


the average wage per man-shift as well as the average wage per 
worker per year. The results obtained for 1927 are compared below 
with those for 1925. 


AVERAGE MONEY WAGES IN SOUTH AFRICA PER SHIFT 
AND PER YEAR, 1925 AND 1927 


. Average wage per worker 
Average wage per man-shift per year 


1925 


White workers 412 17 10 
Coloured workers : 
Asiatics 
Natives and other 
Total 


* Ancillary undertakings included. 


These figures show that the position had scarcely changed since 
1925. The average wages of certain classes of workers had increased 
slightly ; and the difference between the wages of white and of 
coloured workers seemed to be still more marked. 

On the basis of data relating to output, number of workers, and 
wages, it has been possible to ascertain the average output of coal 
and the average wage cost per ton. The output has been calculated 
on the basis of the coal mined per underground worker and per 
worker in general, a distinction being drawn between coloured workers 
(who alone contribute directly to production) and the staff as a whole. 


AVERAGE OUTPUT OF COAL IN SOUTH AFRICA PER WORKER 
PER YEAR, 1925 AND 1927 
(In metric tons) 


Average output per worker per year 


Underground Undergroun 
Underground and surface Underground and = 


| 

Coloured workers All workers 

| 


1925 687 473 449 


1927 690 475 672 451 


These figures show that in 1927 the output was almost the same 
as in 1925. 


ne 
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Compared with the output of European coal mines, the average 
production in South Africa is very much higher (by 30 to 40 per cent.) 
than that of the most productive coal-field in Europe. On the other 
hand, and contrary to what was found to be the case in 1925, South 
African production tends to lag behind that of Canada. 

Finally, the following figures show the wage cost per ton of coal 
produced, per ton of utilisable coal, and per ton of coal sold. 


AVERAGE WAGE COST IN SOUTH AFRICA PER METRIC TON 
OF COAL, 1925 AND 1927 


Coal produced Utilisable coal Coal sold 


s 
2 9% 


1927 2 9Y, 


Here also the position remains the same in 1925 as in 1927, except 
for. a very slight variation in the wage cost per ton of coal sold. 
These figures, however, are not comparable with similar averages 
for other countries, as they fail to take into account a considerable 
part of the expenditure on labour, the amount of which is not known. 


United States 


The Federal Bureau of Labour Statistics has recently published 
provisional results of the latest periodical enquiry into wages and 
hours of work in bituminous coal mining.1 This enquiry, carried 
out during the first quarter of 1929, covered 535 representative mines 
in the following States : Alabama, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. The total number of workers covered was 152,211, of 
whom 137,313, or rather more than 90 per cent., were underground 
and 14,898 were surface workers. The total represented 28 per cent. 
of the 542,760 workers employed in 1927 in the entire coal-mining 
industry of the eleven States mentioned above. 

The principal categories of workers considered by the enquiry 
are as follows : 


Category Number Category Number 


Underground workers : Surface workers : 
Hand and machine Carpenters and truck 

miners (hewers) 27,545 repairers 1,458 
Hand and machine loaders 71,860 Labourers 7,834 
Labourers 7,842 Other workers 5,606 
Other workers 30,066 
Total 14,898 

Total 137,313 


! UNITED STATES. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, BUREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS : 
Monthly Labour Review, Sept. 1929. 


i 
Year 
| | s. d. | 
| 1925 2 3 2 8 a 
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The following table shows average hourly, daily, and half-monthly 
earnings. The figures for 1926 have in each case been given side by 
side with the corresponding averages for 1929. The data show the 
workers’ actual earnings during one half-month of the period under 
consideration. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF WORKERS 
IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1926 AND 1929 


Per hour spent Per day worked = 
in the mine (“start” +) Per half-month 


1926 1929 1926 192) | 1926 


Cents 
Underground : 

Miners and loaders : 
Hand miners 
Machine miners 
Machine miners’ 

helpers 
Gang miners 
Hand loaders 
Machine loaders 
Contract loaders 
Miners and loaders 
(all) 

Other categories : 
Motormen 
Brakemen 
Trackmen 
Drivers (horses) 
Bratticemen and 

timbermen 
Pumpmen 
Trappers (boys) 
Cagers 
Labourers 
Other workers 


Surface : 
Carpenters and 
truck repairers 
Blacksmiths 
Engineers 
Labourers 
Others workers 


1 See below, note (1) on p. 106. 


From these figures, the earnings of the majority of the workers 
would appear to have fallen more or less noticeably between 1926 
and 1929, irrespective of whether the hourly, daily, or half-monthly 


| | 
| | 1929 
Cats; | | | 8 
60.9 6.18 5.33 60.31 | 50.29 
93.6 9.93 8.68 | 102.68 | 86.52 
65.0 6.14 6.34 53.77 | 57.25 
93.2 11.36 8.45 | 108.33 | 80.50 
59.2 6.12 5.15 57.48 | 45.78 
74.7 6.96 7.00 68.80 | 68.39 
79.3 7.16 7.45 72.43 | 72.07 . 
62.6 | 6.46 | 5.50 | 61.61 | 49:85: 
64.9 | 6.27 | 5.64 | 67.97 | 58.21 
59.6 5.82 5.08 57.61 , 48.31 
63.5 5.92 | 5.26 | 6415 | 54:47 
63.7 5.88 | 5.24 | 59.80 | 49.52 
| 
64.8 6.16 | 5.39 66.20 | 57.19 
55.0 5.84 | 5.06 74.04 | 62.45 
35.4 3.04 | 2.86 30.17 | 26.79 , 
68.5 7.29 6.03 80.73 | 65.79 : 
54.4 5.18 4.53 48.82 | 40.90 
72.1 6.71 6.18 75.96 | 66:38 
65.4 61.2 5.64 5.24 64.28 | 56.84 
74.3 67.8 6.56 5.96 77.94 | 67.47 
76.2 71.1 6.83 6.21 91.17 | 79.56 
54.6 49.3 4.74 | 4.80 50.53 | 42.78 
60.4 58.3 5.41 5.18 65.31 | 57.53 
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average be considered. For the group of miners and loaders, which 
alone comprises nearly two-thirds of the workers covered by the 
enquiry, the decrease amounted to 16.4 per cent. on the basis of 
hourly earnings, 14.9 per cent. on the basis of daily earnings, and 
19.1 per cent. on the basis of half-monthly earnings. 

Moreover, the preceding table only gives general averages, relating 
to the whole of the collieries considered. With the object of em- 
phasising the considerable variations between earnings in the different 
regions, the average earnings in 1929 in each of the States covered 
by the enquiry are set out below: The figures relate to the group 
of miners and loaders only. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS OF MINERS AND LOADERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1929 


Per hour Per half-month 


It will be noticed that the average earnings (whether hourly, 
daily, or half-monthly) recorded in most of these States differ con- 
siderably from the general average. 


The results of the enquiry relating to wages may be completed 


I 
| 
State | 

Cents 
Alabama 41.1 4.03 33.58 1 
Colorado 75.0 6.18 42.22 
Illinois 79.9 7.04 67.55 I 
Indiana 87.0 6.83 58.85 
| Kansas 65.0 5.08 35.89 
Kentucky 58.4 5.15 43.24 
Ohio 57.3 4.87 43.83 5 
t 
Pennsylvania 58.0 5.27 50.13 ( 
Tennessee 47.1 3.86 26.91 
Virginia 53.2 4.30 42.23 
West Virginia 62.6 5.35 48.77 . 
1 
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by certain information concerning production and output in all 
coal mines in 1927 and 1928. } 


TOTAL PRODUCTION OF COAL AND AVERAGE OUTPUT 
PER DAY WORKED IN THE UNITED STATES, 1927 AND 1928 


Average output per 
Tonnage Tonnage charged to day worked 
extracted the mine for sale | (underground and 
surface workers) 


Category of mine 


1927 | 1928 1927 | 1928 1927 1928 


Metric tons (in thousands) Kilograms 


| Bituminous coal : 
All mines 469,611| 454,176 435,562) 423,884) 4,127 4,290 


Anthracite : 
Pennsylvania 72,647| 68,340) 63,939) 60,305) 1,950 1,968 


Bituminous and anthra- 
cite : 
Grand total 499,501) 484,189 


Although the total quantity of coal extracted diminished some- 
what between 1927 and 1928 the average output increased slightly 
all round. In 1927 the United States output was 75 per cent. higher 
than that of Canada and was two and a half times that of the most 
productive European coal-field. 


Hours or Work 


Four of the non-European countries considered by the enquiry 
—Canada, India, Japan, and the Union of South Africa—have replied 
to the questionnaire addressed to them by the International Labour 
Office. 


Canada 


The Canadian Government has communicated the following 
information on the subject of hours of work : 

“Hours of labour for miners in Alberta and British Columbia are 
8 per day by statute.* “In Nova Scotia agreements govern, pro- 


1 DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, BUREAU OF Mines : Annual Figures on Produc- 


tion, Value, etc., at Coal Mines in the United States. 
2 It may be added that the same applies to Nova Scotia (Act to amend and con- 
solidate the Coal Mines Regulation Act, passed 11 March 1927). 
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viding for 8 hours within the mine for underground employees and 
8% hours for surface employees. 

“Travelling time varies in the various mines from a few minutes 
to 14% hours.” 

The situation has therefore not changed since 1925, and the 
information given in Appendix V to the report of the previous enquiry 
is still valid. The twelfth report on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada published by the Canadian Department of Labour as 
a supplement to the Labour Gazette of January 1929, which contains 
statistics of wages and hours of work in bituminous coal mines in 
Alberta, Nova Scotia, and Vancouver Island (British Columbia) 
from 1920 to 1928, gives for 1928 the same figures that the Inter- 
national Labour Office had already published for 1927. A uniform 
working day of 8 hours was used as a basis for the calculation of wages 
for both underground and surface workers, with the exception of 
surface labourers, machinists, carpenters, and blacksmiths in Nova 
Scotia, who worked hours. 

In the three Provinces some engineers, pumpmen, firemen, ete., 
worked seven days a week. 


India 


The Government of India merely states that in coal mines a weekly 
limit of 54 hours for underground workers and 60 hours for surface 


workers is fixed by legislation. For the latter group the hours actually 
worked are 8 per day and 48 per week. 

By the Mines (Amendment) Act of 20 September 1928 to amend 
the Indian Mines Act of 23 February 1923, the daily working period 
is limited to 12 hours as from 7 April 1930. 


Japan 


The Japanese Government informs the International Labour 
Office that no information is available concerning hours of work. ! 
It may be recalled, however, that in Japan hours of work in mines 
are limited only for women and young persons under 16 years of age. 
For these workers, whether employed underground or on the surface, 
the period of work is limited to 11 hours per day, including a break 
of half an hour if the hours of work are over 6, and of one hour if 
they are over 10. 


* According to information drawn from Rodo Tokei Yoran, 1928 edition 
(pp. 120-121), and cited in “The Employment of Women in Japanese Industry”, 
by Iwao F. Ayusawa, in the International Labour Review (Vol. XIX, No. 3, March 
1929, p. 390), the average daily working period in certain Japanese coal mines 
from April to October 1927 was 10h. 31m. for underground workers and 10h. 
46 m. for surface workers, or an average of 10h. 38 m. for both groups. These figures 
apply to workers of both sexes without distinction, and include a rest period of at 
east one hour. 


| 

; 
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Further, the Ordinance of 1 September 1928, which will come into 
operation on 1 September 1930, prohibits the employment under- 
ground of women and young persons under 16 years of age, and fixes 
the hours of miners employed on underground work at 10 per day. 
This period is calculated from the time the worker enters the shaft 
until the time he leaves it. If the miners enter and leave the shaft 
in a group, the working pericd of each is considered to be the actual 
period between the moment when the last worker of the group 
enters the shaft and the moment when the last worker of the same 
group leaves it; thus the shift includes either the time of collective 
descent or that of collective ascent. 


Union of South Africa 


The Government of South Africa gives no information on hours 
of work in coal mines ; it indicates, however, that the data supplied 
for the purposes of the 1925 enquiry are still valid. ! 

Further, the Transvaal Chamber of Mines stated in 1928 that 
both in the Transvaal and in Natal the hours of work of European 
workers in coal mines were limited by collective agreement to 48 
in the week. 


United States 


For the United States the provisional report of the enquiry referred 
to in the part of this article relating to wages gives information 
regarding the hours of work of underground and surface workers 
employed in bituminous coal mining in the Union in 1929. 


1 The memorandum accompanying the reply received for the 1925 enquiry 
contained the following statement in regard to hours of work : 

“No returns are available, but the usual shift is about 9 hours long, and is from 
bank to bank. 

“In European countries the breaking or mining of coal is carried out by a white 
miner, while in South Africa work of a similar nature is done by coloured labourers. 
The so-called ‘miner’ of South Africa is in reality a supervisor of labour and 
practically takes the place of an official in the British Isles, such as a deputy, and he 
only conducts blasting operations and, in isolated cases, erects and withdraws 
timber. 

“In Natal the wages given to the white miner prior to the war were 17s. per 
shift of 10 hours, with any overtime at the same rate of pay per hour. To-day the 
rate of pay is £1 2s. 6d. for 9 hours, first hour overtime at time-and-a-quarter, 
and over one hour time-and-a-half. Saturdays any overtime at time-and-a-half 
and Sundays time-and-a-half. 

“Native labour is paid at the rate of 2s. 3d. per shift, and al) natives working 
at the face are on task work and finish their work when their task is completed. 
No time is kept of the hours worked, and those who finish their task before the 
official ending of the shift are raised when convenient, and in the adit mines walk 
out to the surface. All natives are housed and fed by the employer. 

“Owing to the spasmodic output, through lack of trucks and — the hours 
worked at the face are very unreliable.” 


4 
1 
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The first two tables below are taken from this provisional report. 
1 They show the hours of work in 1926 and 1929 of various classes 
( of workers, per half-month and per “start”. The third table shows 
hours of work in 1929, per half-month and per “start”, of miners 
(hewers) and loaders in the various mines of the Union. 

For the two most important classes of underground workers 
(miners and loaders) the period of work is calculated both in the form 
of the time spent in the mine, including breaks for meals and time 
spent in travelling underground to and from the place of work, 
and of actual hours of work at the face, including breaks for meals. 
Breaks for meals are estimated at 30 minutes; the time spent in 
travelling underground (both journeys) varies from 10 minutes to 
2 hours. The average time spent in travelling underground by 
99,405 miners and loaders in the 535 mines considered by the enquiry 
was 48 minutes, 24 minutes to go and 24 minutes to return. 


HOURS OF WORK OF MINERS AND LOADERS 
IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1926 AND 1929 


Average number of hours 


Number Average 
of number 
of he “ ” 
Category Year “starts” Per half-month | __ Per “start 


per 
Mines | Workers | half-month In mine} At face |In mine} At face 


Hand miners 


Machine miners 


Machine miners’ 
helpers 


Gang miners 


Hand loaders 


Machine 
loaders 


Contract 
loaders 


1 The “start” means a day on which a miner had coal hoisted. This measure 
is not therefore necessarily the equivalent of a full-time working day. For further 
details, cf. Wages and Hours of Work in the Coal-Mining Industry, p. 266. Studies 
and Reports, Series D, No. 18. Geneva, 1928. 


| | | | 
1926 | 254/ 20,504 9.8 | 84.3 | 77.0 | 86 | 7.9 
| 1929 | 230 19,666 9.4 | 825 | 74.7 | 88 | 7.9 
1926 | 464) 6,055 10.3 | 933 | 86.0 | 90 | 8&3 | 
1929 | 456| 5.937 | 10.0 | 92.4 | 85.0 | 93 | 85 
1926 | 151 882 8.8 84.5 | 79.0 | 9.6 9.0 | 
1929 | 136 765 9.0 | 88.1 | 81.5 | 98 | 9.0 | 
(1926 | 82) 1,065) 86.0 | 78.7 | 9.0 | 82 
1929 | 1,177 9.5 | 863 | 79.71 91 | 84 
1926 | 488 | 66,414 9.4 | 803 | 73.7 | 86 | 7.8 | 
1929 | 475 | 70,583 8.9 | 77.3 | 706 | 8.7 | 7.9 | 
1926 | 23 306 9.9 | 93.7 | 873 | 95 | 88 | 
1929 | 28 423 98 | 91.6 | 845 | 94 86 
1926 | 61 694| 10.1 | 924 85.3] 91 | 84 
1929 | 65 584 9.7 | 90.8 | 82.9 | 9.4 | 86 
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HOURS OF WORK OF UNDERGROUND WORKERS OTHER THAN MINERS 
AND LOADERS AND OF SURFACE WORKERS 
IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1926 AND 1929 


Average number of 
hours of work 


“starts” per! 
half-month | Per half- Per 
month “start” 


_ Underground workers: 
Motormen 


Brakemen 
Trackmen 
Drivers (horses) 
Bratticemen and 


timbermen 


Pumpmen 


Other workers 
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Category Year ~ 
Mines | Workers ; 
1926 | 520 | 4,239 10.8 94.7 8.7 im 
1929 | 504 | 4,860 10.3 89.6 8.7 ee 
1926 | 518 | 4,368 9.9 83.8 8.5 . 
1929 | 505 | 4,854 9.5 81.0 8.5 
| 
1926 | 554 | 4,246 10.8 91.0 8.4 
1929 | 532 | 4,653 10.4 85.8 8.3 
| 1926 | 320 | 4,530 10.2 84.4 8.3 if 
| 1929 | 282 | 3,811 9.5 77.8 8.2 y 
1926 | 484 | 2,800 10.8 89.2 8.3 . 
| a 1929 | 456 | 2,901 10.6 88.3 8.3 . 
| 
— 1926 | 402 | 1,081 12.7 118.3 | 9.8 
1929 | 390 | 1,148 12.3 113.5 9.2 i 
| ‘Trappers (boys) 1926 | 207 693 9.9 79.7 8.0 . 
1929 | 200 633 9.4 75.6 8.1 
|  Cagers 1926 | 188 414 11.1 99.5 9.0 | 
| 1929 | 192 392 10.9 96.1 8.8 
Labourers 1926 | 500 | 8,823 9.4 78.7 8.4 
1929 | 456 | 7,842 9.0 75.2 8.3 
| Other workers 1926 | 522 | 5,745 11.3 98.0 8.7 . 
| 1929 | 518 6,814 10.7 92.1 8.6 ia 
Surface workers : 
Carpenters and 1926 | 484 1,545 11.4 98.3 8.6 
truck repairers 1929 | 471 1,458 10.8 92.9 8.6 ; 
| Blacksmiths 1926 | 540 909 11.9 104.8 8.8 . 
1929 | 516 811 11.38 99.5 8.8 : 
Engineers 1926 | 320 674 13.3 | 119.6 9.0 
1929 | 313 652 12.8 111.9 8.7 ) 
| Labourers 1926 | 550 | 7,877 10.7 92.6 8.7 ) 
1929 | 527 | 7,834 10.0 86.8 8.7 I 
SF 1926 | 540 4,201 12.1 108.1 8.9 
1929 | 506 | 4,143 11.1 98.7 8.9 
3 
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HOURS OF WORK OF MINERS AND LOADERS IN BITUMINOUS 
COAL MINES IN VARIOUS STATES OF THE UNION, 1929 


Number of Average number of hours 
| Average 

number 
of “starts” 


per 
half month 


Per half-month Per “start” 


loaders | | 
In mine | At face | Inmine | At face 


Alabama 4,740 
Colorado 1,989 
Tilinois 11,104 
Indiana 4,691 
Kansas 1,349 
Kentucky 11,037 
Ohio 7,625 
Pennsylvania 29,665 
Tennessee 
Virginia 2,601 
West Virginia 


Tota! 
Average 


The 
Development of German Workers’ 
Banks in 1928' 


To an increasing extent German workers’ savings out of their 
wages and salaries are being invested in their own economic under- 
takings. Over 750 million marks are to-day in the hands of these 
undertakings for their own use, quite apart from the fact that a large 
proportion of the property of the social insurance institutions is also 
derived from wages. 


1 This article has been contributed to the Review by Mr. Bernd HorrmMann. 
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| State 
Miners 
| | Mines | |) | 
a | 
| | 
| 8B | 81.6 | 74.2 9.8 8.9 
| 68 56.3 | 518 8.2 76 | 

9.6 84.5 | 77.9 8.8 8.1 | 
67.6 | 63.5 7.8 
| | vo | sas | | v7 | | 
| 84 | 741 68.2 8.8 8.1 
; 90 | 76.5 | 70.5 8.5 738 
| | 86.4 | 77.7 9.1 | | ‘ 
7.0 57.1 | 538 | 82 | 7.7 | ( 
: 9.8 794 | 743 | 81 | 7.6 | | 
i 9.1 77.9 | 70.8 | 8.5 | 7.8 | | 
535 | 99,405 | — | | 
| — | 79.6 | 72.6 8.8 | 8.0 | 
| | 
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In addition to the trade union banks, the distributive co-operative 
societies have taken an active part in attracting the workers’ savings. 
Seventy per cent. of the membership of the distributive societies 
belonging to the two central unions consists of persons employed 
in industry and agriculture. The turnover of all these distributive 
societies in 1928 was nearly 1,250 million marks. In the Central 
Union of German Distributive Co-operative Societies, Hamburg, 
the share capital amounted in 1928 to 53.1 million marks (44.4 million 
marks 4), reserves to 51.4 million marks (47.1 million), and savings 
deposits to 297.5 million marks (207.5 million marks in 1927 and 
80.2 million marks in 1914). While the deposits in the savings banks 
have not yet reached half the pre-war level, in the distributive co-oper- 
ative societies they are nearly four times as high as in 1914. In the 
National Union of German Distributive Co-operative Societies, Cologne, 
the share capital amounted in 1927 to 6.5 million marks, reserves to 
2.8 million marks, and savings deposits to 25.4 million marks, which 
sums increased considerably in 1928. The savings deposits of these 
co-operative societies are partly used to finance the extension of co- 
operative undertakings, and are partly invested ; for instance, the 
Central Union of German Distributive Co-operative Societies has 
placed 100 million marks in the banking department of its Wholesale 
Society. 

In the insurance societies, which are joint institutions set up by 
the trade unions and the distributive co-operative societies, there has 
been a steady rise in the total premiums paid. In the Volksfirsurge, 
a combined trade union and co-operative insurance society of Hamburg, 
for instance, the assets rose in 1928 from 88.4 million marks to over 
50 million marks. Large sums are also invested in the social building 
guilds and other economic undertakings of the trade unions and 
Socialist Parties. 

Among the large number of workers’ banks the trade union banks 
are particularly prominent. They have continued to make good 
progress, although the increase in unemployment and the serious 
wage disputes were to some extent responsible for the less rapid increase 
in deposits as compared with the previous year. In 1927 the income 
of the Social-Democratic (“ free ’) trade union banks was 182 million 
marks, and their expenditure 129 million marks; in 1928 the 
income was over 200 million marks owing to the increase in membership, 
but for the reasons given above the expenditure rose considerably. 
The trade union banks administer the property of the trade unions 
in particular ; in addition they handle workers’ savings deposited 
directly and the temporarily available funds of allied organisations 
and undertakings. The following table, showing the growth of the 
four principal banks during the last three years, gives some idea,of 
the increase in their importance. 


! Unless otherwise stated, the figures in parentheses are those for 1927. 
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RESOURCES OF FOUR PRINCIPAL TRADE UNION BANKS, 1926-1928 


(In million marks) 


Deposits 


Workers’, Employees’ x 36.14 
and Officials’ Bank, . 79.11 
Berlin 117.35 


German People’s 13.98 
Bank, Essen 17.09 
19.67 


German Economic 4.36 
Bank, Berlin 9.52 
14.68 


Bavarian Railway- 2.711 
men’s Bank, A 2.93} 
Munich . 3.99? | 


Total 57.19 
108.65 
155.69 


1 Creditors on current account and savings deposits. 


The development of the Berlin Workers’ Bank has led to its 
inclusion in the Federal Loan Consortium and in that of the Prussian 
State. Its consequent participation in the Hanover Land Mortgage 
Bank, Hildesheim, and certain other banks, necessitated an 
increase in its share capital from 4 million to 12 million marks. 
As trade union funds must to some extent be kept in liquid form, 
they cannot all be invested in economic undertakings. The cash 
accounts with note banks and other banks therefore rose from 
29.4 million to 51.1 million marks. For the first time the balance 
sheet includes a figure for Consortium participations, namely, 
2.3 million marks, and for long-period participations 4.1 million marks. 
The debtors on current account are covered practically in full by 
61.9 million marks. The securities held by the Bank are very cau- 
tiously priced and have risen from 2.9 million to 9.7 million marks. 
Under the head of creditors 32.97 million marks fall due within a week, 
56,34 million marks in three months, and 28.03 million marks after 
more than three months. Of the loans granted, 43.69 per cent. of the 
total sum was lent to public bodies, 53.58 per cent. to workers’ under- 
takings and organisations, and 2.73 per cent. to other borrowers. 
Building loans enabled 8,650 dwellings (4,000 in the previous year) 
to be constructed. The turnover was 2,300 million marks (1,350 
million). The profits rose from 2.04 million to 2.82 million marks, 
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| 
| 
| 
Bank | Year | | | 
] 
| | 
0.88 | 41.22 

0.90 84.67 

1.06 131.51 
0.02 16.31 | 
0.15 19.54 
| 0.15 23.67 
0.08 4.70 | 
0.15 9.98 | 
0.17 15.23 
0.04 3.20 
0.07 3.89 
0.07 4.91 

1.02 65.53 | 
1.27 118.08 | 
1.45 | 175.32 | 
( 
( 
q 
J 
i 
1 
‘ 
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a smaller relative increase than that in turnover. Out of the net profit 
a 10 per cent. dividend was paid on the old share capital of 4 million 
marks, and 0.6 million marks was added to the reserves, which thus 
rose to 1.7 million marks. A satisfactory feature as compared with 
the previous year was the openness with which the annual report 
and balance sheet were drawn up, although more could still be done 
as an example to the private banks. Among the smaller banks con- 
nected with the Social-Democratic trade unions, the German Foremen’s 
Savings Bank, Diisseldorf, with deposits amounting to 5 million marks, 
may be mentioned. 


The Christian trade unions have not yet succeeded in concentrating 
their own banking business. The German People’s Bank of Essen 
has devoted itself especially to the promotion of house building. Two- 
thirds of the incoming money was used for building loans. The savings 
and deposits accounts rose from 9.5 million to 12 million marks. The 
item “sundry creditors ” remained at about 7.6 million marks. The 
sums placed with other banks rose from 1.4 million to 3 million marks, 
the Bank’s own bills from 1.2 million to 2.1 million marks, and debtors 
on current account from 13.58 million to 15.98 million marks. There 
was not much change in the turnover, from 506 million to 536 million 
marks. The net profits rose only very little, from 0.6 million to 0.67 
million marks, as the discounting of bills was not very profitable. 
As in the previous year, a 5 per cent. dividend was paid. This bank 
will have to pay special attention to strengthening its reserves still 
further. 

In the Bavarian Railwaymen’s Bank, an institution set up by 
the Bavarian Railwaymen’s Union and other Christian trade unions 
in Bavaria, the savings deposits amounted to 3.08 million marks 
(1.75 million), creditors on current account 0.89 million marks 
(1.17 million), social and public utility loans 2.36 million marks 
(1.29 million), debtors on current account 1 million marks (1.24 
million). There was some increase in participations in other under- 
takings, and a 12 per cent. dividend was paid. The associated 
building undertakings closed their accounts favourably. 


The German Economic Bank (the Bank of the Salaried Employees’ 
Union, Berlin) has earned a net profit equal to nearly 70 per cent. 
of its share capital, and it again paid an 8 per cent. dividend. The 
bank was in a position to increase its hidden reserves considerably by 
writing down its participation and securities accounts. The deposits 
rose to 14.68 million marks (9.52 million); the cash in hand and 
at other banks to 0.66 million marks (0.37 million), bills to 2.17 million 
marks (1.83 million), mortgages to 1.77 million marks (0.28 million), 
sundry debtors to 10.63 millicn marks (7.51 million). 


Most of the many officials’ banks are combined in the German 
Union of Officials’ Co-operative Societies. In 1927, 73 officials’ banks, 
with 167,000 members and 8 million marks of their own capital, had 
over 32 million marks of savings deposits, 34 million marks on salary 
accounts, and 9.9 miJlion marks under the head of creditors on current. 
account. One of the largest of these banks, the German Officials’ 
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Bank, Berlin, ended the year in 1928 with assets amounting to 14.8 
million marks (9.7 million). 

This brief survey shows the continually growing importance of 
the workers’ capital. Greater concentration would not only improve 
the efficiency of their banking undertakings, but also enlarge their 
power of exerting economic influence. 


Collective Agreements in Germany 
1927' 


On 1 January 1928 there were 8,178 (7,490) ? collective agreements 
in force in Germany ; these covered 912,006 (807,300) undertakings 
and 12,267,440 (10,970,120) employed persons. Of these, 10,625,248 
(9,315,784) were manual workers and 1,642,192 (1,654,336) employees. 

Of these agreements 3,284 (1,808) had either been renewed or 
entered into during 1927; they covered 410,538 (291,448) under- 
takings and 7,395,737 (3,327,670) employed persons. 

The agreements in force regulated the conditions of work of 
1,668,059 wage-earners engaged in agriculture, gardening, and stock 
raising ; 1,501,335 persons in the metal industry, 943,904 in the textile 
industry, 932,734 in building, etc. 

As regards their territorial scope, the agreements were distributed 
as follows: there were 80 national agreements covering 1,686,450 
persons, 2,970 district agreements covering 9,419,348 persons, 2,239 
local agreements covering 717,884 persons, while the remainder were 
works agreements. 

Of these agreements 3,547 or 43.4 per cent. covered up to 100 
workers each, and 3,381 or 41.3 per cent. covered from 100 to 1,000 
workers ; 2,339 of them concerned a single undertaking, 2,462 con- 
cerned from 2 to 20 undertakings, and 2,190 concerned from 21 to 
100 undertakings. 

The duration of the agreements varied between six months and 
a year in 3,445 cases, covering 5,693,013 workers, and from one to 
two years in 1,401 cases, covering 4,170,707 workers. 

The average weekly wage rates provided for under the agreements, 
taken for the whole of the industries concerned, were as follows : 


1 Die Tarifvertrége im Deutschen Reiche am 1. Januar 1928. 47. Sonderheft 
zum Reichsarbeitsblait, 1929. 

2 The figures in parentheses are those for 1 January 1927. For information 
on the position on 1 January 1926, cf. Sutemnedtones Labour Review, Vol. XVII, 
No. 5, May 1928, pp. 710-714. 
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Average weekly wage rates for: 


Skilled workers Unskilled workers 


Provisions relating to piece work were contained in 3,142 agree- 
ments, covering 8,376,798 workers. 

Provisions for holidays with pay applied to 1,604,000 salaried 
employees and 10,124,000 manual workers. The minimum length 
of holiday provided for varied between three and six days for salaried 
employees in 81.9 per cent. of the cases, and between one and three 
days for manual workers in 66.2 per cent. of the cases. 

Stipulations for previous notice of dismissal or resignation were 
embodied in agreements as follows: for 77.9 per cent. of salaried em- 
ployees a period of notice of one or several months ; for 69.1 per cent. 
of manual workers, from one to two weeks. 

Agreements containing clauses relating to apprenticeship applied 
te 77.2 per cent. of the employees and to 38.7 per cent. of the workers. 

There is a growing tendency for the provisions of collective agree- 
ments, as soon as these acquire a certain importance, to be declared 
generally binding. At the end of 1927 the proportion of collective 
agreements which had been made generally binding in this way was 
19.1 per cent., as against 18.2 per cent. at the end_of 1926. 
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Date 
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1927 : R. Mks. R. Mks. ‘ 
1 January 45.68 34.53 ; 
1 April 46.55 35.54 a 
1 July 48 .28 36.70 Hy 
1 October 48 .38 37.08 g 
1928 : 
1 January 49.20 37.56 a 
1 April 50.19 38.39 q 
1 July 51.62 39.51 q 
1 October 52.10 40.17 7 
q 
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STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these per- 
centages are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect 
of their members, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered 
by unemployment insurance laws. For some countries for which no 
such data are available information is given as to the numbers 
registered at various dates at the employment exchanges as unem- 
ployed or the number of unemployed workers who have received 
assistance. Table II gives index numbers of employment for certain 
countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables are 
compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in which 
they are published. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Germauy Australia Belgium 


Trade unionists unionists societies 


Trade Unemployment insurance 


Partially 
unemployed Number 


unem- 


Partiall 
unemployed 


ployed 


Per 
Number ome. 


339,461 
336,270 
391,970 
407,128 
364,820 
324,515 
315,191 
308,699 
315,739 
322,824 
315,150 
321,475 


427,516 
748,760 
874,050 
1,015,843 
765,224 
505,400 
419,373 
393.749 
395.202 
410.481 
442.312 
500,583 


© 


we 


| 


eel es 


| 


N 
whichlatest 
percentages 
are based 


2 Provisional figures. 


The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”; 


| 
| 
192: 
192! 
| 
Nr 
P 
a) 
i 
Date 
(end of unem- ! _ 
month) unemployed Per unemployed 
Per Per Per 
| Number | | Number |e | — 
t 1928 Nov. | | 1,029,658 * | 13,915 | 2.2 192 
‘ Dec. 1,702,342 | 42,637 28,218 | 4.5 
7 1929 Jan. 24.945 | 3.9 
Feb. 42,197 | 6.8 
5. March 21,519 | 3.4 
i April 12,361 1.9 
: May | 8,686 | 14 
June 11,194 | 1.8 
a July 16452 | 2.6 
Aug. 15,614 | 25 
' Sept. 16,714 | 26 
Oct. 1} 13,7917) 2.2% 
| | Nr 
w 
4,592,500 409,503 623, 878" pe 
ar 
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TABLE I (cont.) 


Austria Canada Denmark 


Danzig 
City of) 


Estonia | United States 


Trade 
unionists 


Compulsory 


Trade union unem- 
imsurance 


Date 
(end of month) 


Trade unionists! 


Number 
unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


155,235 


275,745 


+ Approximate figures. * Provisional figures. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland Hungary Irish Free State 


oe | Pps) * | 


OR DS 


Date 
(end of month) 


Number 


Compulsory 


Trade unionists 


Compulsory 


unem- 
ployed 


Wholly 


Temporary 
stoppages 


insurance 


in receipt 
of benefit 


Number 


Number 
unem- 


ployed 


1,105,974 


2.4 
1,061,618 


ORO 


27,724 


which latest 


are based 


The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 


1 Provisional figu 


res. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ” 
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| | Finland 
Number! Number Number 5 
unem- ployed unem- ; 
| | ployed employed tered jliveregister| ployed 
1928 Nov. MM 7,742) 4.2 47,700" 17.7 9,384 4,369 10 3,045 ) 
Dec. 237,661 12,553 | 6.6 67,850? 28.4 | 13,081 7,770 13 2,868 ’ 
| 1929 Jan. 245,984 [11,850] 6.3 75,900" 27.9 | 15.778 6,329 15 4,731 4 
Feb. 264,148 /12,834| 6.8 81,090? 29.8 | 18 565 4,624 15 4,155 % 
March 225,035 (11,662 | 6.0 59,590" 21.9 | 18,227 4,165 14 3,190 ¥ 
April 167,107 |10,382 | 5.5 36,460? 13.4 | 15,011 3,014 12 3,045 ‘ 
May 130,469 | 7,750 | 4.0 | 31,0008 10.8 | 11.135 2,169 11 1,280 
June 110,266 | 5,723 | 2.9 28,0002 10.3 | 8,876 1,110 9 1,157 ‘ 
July 104,399 | 6400| 3.0 | 26,9007 9.6 9,007 780 9 1,284 ‘ 
Aug. 101,845 | 7,159 | 3.5 25,5002 9.1 | 8,958 609 9 1,859 
Sept. 104,947 | 7,654 | 3.7 24,260? 8.7 | 9,296 902 10 2,711 { 
Oct. 125,850 27,500" 10.07; — 3,065 11 5,637 
Nov. 167,479 one 34,100? | 1257); — _ 
Number on j 
which latest 
4 
France P 
Christian | Social-Democratic 
| | Per | Number | Per | unem- | unem- | an. 
cent. cent.| ployed ployed 
1928 Nov. 503 | | 9.3 | 347,243) 29 | 841 | 12,313 | 
Dec. 895 1,083,207 | 9.1 | 250,404 | 2.1 825 | 14,362 * 7} 
1929 Jan. 1,604 1,169,633 | 9.8 | 296,104 | 2.5 691 | 16,421 * * : 
Feb. 3,527 1,161,184 | 9.8 | 292,680 | 2.4 825 | 18,165 81,111 | 114.1 ; 
March 1,078 1,003,575 | 8.4 | 200,210 | 1.7 838 | 16,330 * * : 
April 706 945,820 | 8.0 | 235,555 | 1.9 768 | 14,565 * * [ 
May 570 900,562 | 7.6 | 276,922 | 2.3 787 | 13,266 24,256 | 8.6 j 
June 394 884,549 | 7.4 | 279,108 | 2.4 787 | 13,921 * * : 
July 399 881,189 | 7.4 | 296.318 | 2.5 801 | 13,964 * ® ; 
Aug. 403 918,550 | 7.7 | 280332 | 2.4 833 | 14,007 21,834..| 7.8 : 
Sept. 385 937,795 | 7.9 | 265,627 | 2.2 783 | 13,922 
Oct. 396 8.2 | 261,711 | 22 967 | 14,215 
1 Nov. 577 8.8 | 263,987 | 2.2 — _ — | 26,186 | 9.2 } 
| 
Number on 
ad 12,094,000 150,100' 284,382 
| 
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TABLE I (cont.) 


Italy Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands 


Number of unem- Trade unionists a Unemployment 
Date ployed registered sae (10 unions) Trade unionists insurance 
(end of month) ployed societies 


remaining b 

Wholly on live N Tl Per i N * | Per | Number 
unem- register | | cont, ; unem= | cent.| unem- 
ployed ployed ployed ployed 


—— 


Per 


20,296 
38,116 
61,784 
66 041 
51,882 
12,413 
10,820 
9.987 
12 030 
12,701 
12.517 
12,9751 


1928 Nov. 321,123 9,184 

Dec. 363,551 14,030 
461,889 12,856 
489,347 
293,277 
257,603 
227,682 
193,325 
201,868 
216,666 
229.831 
297,382 
332,833 19,694 


SERS 


Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 


1 Provisional figures. 


Palestine| Poland | Rumania Russia Sweden Switzerland} Czechoslovakia 


Num- 
Esti- ber Number | Trade unionists 


mated | Number |unem- 
number | unem-_ [ployed oy 

unem- ployed i-| remaining | Number Per cent. Number 7 
ployed | registered i li unem- ploy ployed| Per 
ployed —j in receipt 
Wholly of benefit 


Unemploy-| Trade union 
ment funds | insurance funds 


. 


97,414 32,220 
128,144 2 49,633 
161,189 43,424 
178,273 966 44,254 
176,539 44,250 
155,225 35.98% 
127,921 
106,622 

98,749 

91,512 

83.063 

90,481 
126.544 


. 


“ee 
> 


ROO 


no 


neo 


which latest; 
percentages 
are based 


2 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ” 
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| 
| 
| 
| | 
cent, | 
| 6.171 23,033 5,523 | 10.0 " 
7,810 24/223 * 115 | 
7,915 24,393 * 18.9 | Boog 
| 7,591 24,584 5,216 9.2 ad | 
7,279 23,821 . * 15.1 1929 
if 6,277 22,228 * * 3.5 | 
#t 4,694 18,000 5,276 | 9.3 3.0 | 
4.337 14,547 * * 2.6 
3,999 12.417 * 34 
4.245 12,493 5,226 | 9.4 3.3 
4,854 15,525 * 3.5 
as — | 18,420 * * 3.7! 
39,225 * 56,534 347,428 
| on 
ie 
publi: 
Tap 
Date | N 
(end of unem- 
month) ne 
| tered 
4,485 
5,233 
10,490 
13,995 
11,953 
9,915 
10,583 
9,017 
7.652 
5.790 
6,755 
4.739 
2,300 | — | 5,026 
Number on 
* 296,041 281,960 | 1,308,249 | * 
| 


TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 


ands 
Germany? Canada’ Estonia’ | Unitea States} Great Britain Switzerland] 
ment 
ce Number employed 
in 1924 = 100 
| te Memabershi ; 
of a Number Number Average Including: | Excluding:| Number 4 
end of month) lo in | employed on number employed in 
er funds on employed in 5 
cent, 1 Jan. 1925 1926 =100 1 Jan. 1927 | employed in March 1925 3 
=100 =100 1926=100 Persons directly =100 3 
— involved in 
trade disputes 
11.5 
saa | 104.6 105.0 
19-1) 1929 Jan. 98.7 110.5 112.1 95.2 * 
30 | Feb. 96.2 111.4 114.2 97.4 105.2 105.4 " 
28 March 102.2 110.4 115.3 98.6 
April 109.6 116.2 114.9 99.1 ° 
33 May 112.2 122.4 122.8 99.2 197.6 107.9 * 
35 June 112.7 124.7 124.3 98.8 pi 
37° July 112.5 127.8 119.2 98.2 107.8* 108.1" * 
; Aug. 112.3 126.8 114.7 98.6 107.6 108.0 ° 
= Sept. 111.7 125.6 1123 99.3 107.6 108.0 — 
t. 110.8 124.6 110.8 98.3 
{ 
on which * 1,089.583 39,131 3,598,084 220,819 
hates 
1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * These series have been rectified, and are 
published monthly from 1 July onwards. 
dunia The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
mber 
yed 
gis- 
red 
485 
233 
490 e 2 e 
33 Statistics showing Movements in the General 
15 
183 
rt Level of Wages 
352 
90 
55 
39 
” The principal purpose of the statistics given below is to show 4 
7 changes in the general level of wages within each country. They are ; 
| in continuation of the tables published in the July Review under the { 
same title ! ; it is intended to continue their publication in the Review ) 
twice a year, in January and July. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 1, July 1929, pp. 113-125. 
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The series given are representative of the general changes of wages 
as a whole or in a group of important industries. Certain countries 
publish statistics of wages showing the movement separately for 
various industries. These series are not included (except for agricul- 
ture in the United States and Canada). 

Where a series published by a national authority is limited to money 
wages, index numbers have been calculated by the International 
Labour Office to show the relative levels of wages at different 
dates. 

Table I includes the statistics showing changes in money rates 
of wages and earnings published in the July Review, brought up to 
date with the latest available figures. It is further completed by new 
series for Finland and Rumania on pre-war bases and for Estonia, 
Japan, and Poland on post-war bases. Table II, which is new, contains 
series of index numbers of real rates or earnings for Australia, Estonia, 
the United States, Poland, and Sweden. These index numbers are 
calculated by the competent authorities or organisations in the differ- 
ent countries by taking the ratio of the index numbers of money wages 
or earnings to those of the cost of living. 

In general the series given are national in scope, being based on 
information not only for different industries, but also for different 
districts. For one or two countries in the tables, however, no national 
figures are available, but general averages for an important district 
of the country (e.g. the capital) are given. 

The general series are given in certain sub-divisions according 
to the national practices. Certain countries give separate data for 
skilled men, unskilled men, and women. Also the statistics sometimes 
relate to hourly, sometimes to daily, and sometimes to weekly wages. 
It will be noted that for some countries the series are rates of wages, 
and for others, statistics of earnings. 

It should be emphasised that these statistics are primarily intended 
to show fluctuations over a period of time within each country. Owing 
to differences in scope and methods of compilation, it is not possible 
to compare with any accuracy the statistics between the different 
countries. 


Sources AND NOTES 


Information is given below indicating the sources from which the 
statistics have been obtained, the nature of the wage data, their scope 
(industries and districts covered) and methods and frequency of com- 
pilation. As the first article contained full explanations of all the series 
then given in the tables, these notes refer only to the new series now 
added. The countries are arranged in the notes, and as far as 
possible in the tables, in the alphabetical order of the French 
names. 


Australia: Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. 


The index numbers of real wages, which are published by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, show movements in the level of real wages of 
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adult male workers, both for full time and allowing for unemployment. The sta- 
tistics of wage rates on which these figures are based were described in the Review 
for July 1929. The index numbers of money wages are based on annual averages. 
The cost-of-living index numbers are calculated by the “aggregate expenditure” 
method.! In calculating the index numbers of actual real wages (allowing for unem- 
ployment) the method adopted makes use of the percentages of wholly unemployed ® ; 
short time is thus not taken into account. The base of the official index numbers 
of real wages is 1911; they have been recalculated by the International Labour 
Office on the base 1914 = 100. The figures are compiled and published annually. 


Estonia: Eesti Statistika. 


Money Earnings and Index Numbers. These statistics, which are published 
by the Central Bureau of Statistics, show actual average hourly earnings, including 
allowances of all sorts and payments in kind, of men and women workers in large 
industrial undertakings (i.e. employing more than 20 workers). The figures, 
which are based on information supplied by employers, cover the whole country 
and refer to the following fourteen industrial groups: extractive industries, 
mineral industry, metals, chemicals, hides and skins, textiles, wood, paper, printing, 
food and drink, clothing and allied trades, building, production and distribution 
of electricity, gas, and water, and dry-cleaning and similar establishments. The 
average earnings are calculated by means of the medians. The index numbers 
are based on 1922 = 100. The figures are compiled and published annually. 


Index Numbers of Real Earnings. The index numbers of real earnings are also 
published by the Central Bureau of Statistics. They are based on the data described 
in the preceding paragraph. The official cost-of-living index numbers used in 
the calculations refer to the city of Tallinn ; they are calculated by the “theoretical 
budget” method. * The index numbers of real earnings are based on 1923 = 100; 
they are compiled and published annually. 


United States: Wages in the United States, published by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 


The index numbers of real earnings published by the National Industrial 
Conference Board cover men and women workers in manufacturing industries. 
Particulars of the statistics of money earnings on which the index numbers are 
based were given in the Review for July 1929. The cost-of-living index numbers 
used in the calculations are also compiled by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the prices of the various commodities being weighted according to family 
consumption. The index numbers are based on July 1914 = 100; they are 
compiled monthly and also quarterly and are published at about annual intervals. 


Finland: Teollisuustilastoa (Industristatistik ). 


The wage data published in the official industrial statistics of Finland are 
actual average annual earnings of men and women workers. The data are supplied 
by the employers, who are obliged by law to make a statement each year of the 
situation of their establishments ; they refer to all important industrial groups 
(including the production and distribution of power and light, etc.) and cover 
the whole country. The figures are obtained by dividing the total amount of 
wages paid during the year in a given industrial group by the corresponding 
number of full-time workers (i.e. the actual number of workers reduced to the 


1Cf. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice : Methods of Statistics of Wages ard 
Hours ‘tad Labour, p. 68. Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 2. Geneva, 


| 
| 
2 Ibid., p. 19. , 
3 Ibid., p. 67. | 
4 
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equivalent number working 300 days a year). The index numbers have been cal- 
culated by the International Labour Office on the base 1914 = 100. The figures 
are compiled and published annually. 


Japan: Statistics of Factory Labour, published by the Bank of Japan. 


The index numbers published by the Bank of Japan show the movements 
in the level of average daily earnings of men and women workers. The figures 
refer to all important industrial groups, covering more than 900,000 workers in 
about 3,500 industrial establishments in different parts of the country. The index 
numbers are based on the monthly average for 1926 = 100; they are compiled 
and published monthly. 


Poland: Konjunktura Gospodarcza. 


The index numbers published by the Institute for Research on the General 
Movement of Business and Prices in Warsaw show the movements in the levels 
of money rates of wages and real rates of wages of men and women workers in mines, 
the iron and steel trades, and industry in general. The data on which these 
index numbers are based are derived from collective agreements. The figures 
cover the chief industrial centres of the country. The cost-of-living index numbers 
used for calculating the index numbers of real wages refer to the same centres 
and cover only food. The index numbers are based on 1927 = 100, and they 
go back to 1924; they are compiled and published monthly. 


Rumania: Miscarea Salariilor. 

The index numbers published by the Ministry of Labour, Co-operation, and 
Social Welfare show movements in the level of average monthly earnings of skilled 
and unskilled workers of normal capacity. The data are collected by the Ministry ; 
they refer to 108 different occupations in the following thirteen industrial groups : 
wood and furniture, metals, clothing, building, food, textiles, hides and skins, 
pottery and glass, printing, watchmaking and jewellery, chemicals, mining, 
transport. Commerce and agriculture are also included. In the most recent years 
the figures refer to representative establishments in 45 important industrial 
centres in different parts of the country. Simple arithmetic averages are used 
for calculating the average earnings from which the index numbers are calculated. 
The index numbers are based on 1914 = 100 ; they are published annually and refer 
to each quarter. 


Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden. 


The index numbers of real earnings, published by the Social Board, show 
movements in the level of real earnings of men and women workers, both adults 
and young persons under 18 years of age. Particulars of the statistics of money 
earnings on which these figures are based were given in the Review for July 1929. 
The figures are calculated from average annual earnings ; the cost-of-living index 
numbers used in the calculation are compiled by using weights according to 
family consumption. The index numbers are based on 1913 = 100; they are 
compiled and published annually. 


| 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES ! 


GERMANY * 


Skilled workers (men and women) | Unskilled workers (men and women) 


Hourly 


Money| Index 
rates | numbers 


1928 Ist qr. 
2nd qr. 
3rd qr. 
4th qr. 

1929 Ist qr. 
2nd qr. 
3rd qr. 


AUSTRALIA 


Weekly 


Money Index 
rates | numbers 


SRESSRESES 


— 
SCH 


1 Ex ept where otherwise indicated, the pre-war figures are for 1914; for post-war years 
the annual figures are for 30 June of each year, and the quarterly figures for 31 March, 30 June, 
30 September, and 31 December. 

* The pre-war figures are for 1913-1914. For post-war years the annual figures are for the 
—_ of June, and the quarterly figures for the months of March, June, September, and 

ecember. 


{ 
Date 
Hourly | Weekly | | | Weekly : 
Money | Index | Money | Index | a | Money | Index j 
rates | numbers rates numbers rates | numbers 
R.Pf. R.Mks. | R.Pf. R.Mks. 
Pre-war 68.0 | 100 | 35.10 100 41.0 100 | 24.01 100 j 
1924 72.2 | 106 | 35.44 101 50.3 124 | 26.29 109 : 
1925 87.8 | 129 | 42.93 122 61.4 150 | 31.71 132 } 
1926 94.0 | 188 | 45.93 131 65.9 161 | 34.05 142 . 
1927 99.5 | 146 | 48.26 137 72.9 178 | 36.69 153 
1928 106.5 | 157 | 51.62 147 79.0 193 | 39.50 165 { 
102.1 | 150 | 49.44 141 | 75.6 | 184 | 37.76| 157 
106.5 | 157 | 51.62 147 79.0 193 | 39.50 165 ij 
106.7 | 157 | 51.71 147 | 79.7 194 | 39.82 166 B 
107.8 | 159 | 52.25 | 149 | 809 | 197 | 40.47| 169 { 
108.2 | 160 | 52.41 150 81.4 199 | 40.55 169 
111.0 | 163 | 53.77 153 83.6 | 204 | 41.63] 173 
ee 111.1 163 | 53.81 153 83.7 | 204 | 41.69 174 ; 
Men | Women 
Hourly | Weekly | Hourly | | 
Money | Index | Money | Index | Money | Index | ~~ ] 
rates | numbers rates numbers rates | numbers , 
s. d. a & a. & 
Pre-war | 12 200 551 | 100 6%, | 100 100 
1920 18% 148 807 | 146 10% | 152 147 
1921 20% 175 933; 169 |10%]| 181 175 
1922 20% 175 924 168 |10%! 189 177 
1923 20 171 916 | 166 |10%] 185 176 
1924 20%, 177 943 171 {11 193 184 
1925 20%, 177 948 | 172 |11 193 183 
1926 22.41| 189 977 | 177 111%] 204 189 
1927 22.55! 190 996 | 181 |12 207 192 
1928 — |1007] 183 198 
1928 Ist qr.|22.94| 192 | 1009] 183 |12.83| 212 197 
2nd qr.| — 1007 | 183 198 F 
3rd qr.| 22.97} 193 | 1007 | 183 |1 2.35] 213 198 
4th qr.|22.91| 192 | 1005 | 182 |12.42| 214 198 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 


UNION OF CANADA 


SOUTH 
AFRICA* 


Industry * 


Chiefly Unskilled 
skilled |factory wor- 
kers (men) 


Index 
numbers of 
hourly 
rates 


DENMARK * 


Unskilled men Women General average 


Hourly | Index | Hourly | Index | Hourly | Index 
num- | money | num- | money | num- 
bers | earnings | bers | earnings | bers 


SES| SAS 


+ For the years 1920-1922 the figures are generally for 31 December ; from 1923 onwards they 
are generally for 30 September of each year. 

* The pre-war figures are for 1913; for other years the figures are generally for the month 
of September of each year. 

* The figures cover a small number of categories of unskilled male workers and also women 
in one or two occupations, but are generally representative of the movement of wages of skilled 
male workers. 

* The figures are for the whole of each year. 

* The figures are quarterly averages ; the annual figures are for the second quarter of each 
year. 


if 
| | 
Men Men Women 
Ww Ind Index Annual| Index | Annual) Index 
numbers of money num- | money | num- 
rates bers hourly rates | bers | rates | bers 
rates 
s. d. | $ s | 
y Pre-war 97 9 | 100 100 100 323 | 100 | 189 | 100 
s 1920 162 5 | 166 198 215 821 254 | 492 260 
i 1921 150 1 | 153 191 191 669 | 204 | 449 | 238 
ik 1922 131 7 | 135 182 183 594 | 184 | 418 | 221 
é 1923 1382 5 | 135 183 182 611 | 189 | 422 | 223 
1 1924 132 3 | 135 184 183 636 | 197 | 461 | 244 
‘ 1925 132 3 | 135 180 186 641 | 198 | 462 | 244 
j 1926 132 8 | 136 181 187 639 198 | 455 241 
1927 — _ 184 188 658 | 204 | 467 | 247 
| 1928 — — 188 | 187 634 | 196 | 476 | 252 
d Date Skilled men 
i Hourly Index 
money num- 
earnings |_ bers 
c Ore Ore Ore Ore 
: Pre-war 61.3 100° 45.5 | 100 29.6 | 100 50.2 | 100 
1920 223 364 183 402 | 119 402 | 189 376 
1921 218 356 184 404 122 412 186 371 
1922 172 281 140 308 311 | 142 283 
1923 165 269 132 290 287 | 134 267 
1924 172 281 140 308 311 | 142 283 
| 1926 164 268 132 290 294 | 137 273 
f 1927 156 254 126 277 284 | 1381 261 
7 1928 153 250 124 273 280 | 128 255 
( 1928 Ist qr.| 152 248 123 270 277 | 127 253 
} 2nd qr.| 153 250 124 273 280 | 128 255 
‘ 8rd qr.| 153 250 124 273 280 128 255 
1 4th qr.| 155 252 127 279 277 | 130 259 
4 1929 Ist qr.| 152 248 123 270 277 127 253 
2nd qr.| 153 250 125 275 280 | 129 257 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 


ESTONIA? FINLAND? 


Men and women || Men and women 


Average 
Hourly annual 
money 
earnings earnings 


FRANCE (cont.) * 


Various towns (not including Paris) 


Women 


3! 


a 


100 
412 
496 
535 
668 
648 
701 


2 The figures are for the whole year, except 1923 (second half). 

2 The figures are for the whole year. 

* The pre-war figures are for 1911 ; the post-war figures are for the month of October of each 
year, except 1921 (February). 

* Certain average wages and also certain index numbers have been calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the basis of information published in the official sources. 


FRANCE * 
Paris * 
Men 
Date 
Hourly Daily 
num- || von ndex | Money ndex 
bess sates. | bers rates 
Sents F. Mks. Frs. Frs. 
Pre-war — —_ 969 100 0.875 100 8.12 100 
1921 —_ — 9,385 969 3.50 400 28.10 346 
1922 100.0 || 10,121 | 1044 
1923 28.6 11,094 | 1145 
1924 26.0 90.9 || 11,509 | 1188 3.85 440 30.80 379 
1925 28.4 99.3 4.15 474 33.35 411 
1926 28.0 97.9 || 12,456 | 1285 5.10 583 41.45 510 
1927 29.3 102.4 || 12,935 | 1335 5.12 585 | 41.70 513 
1928 31.1 108.7 — — §.25 600 42.75 526 
Men 
Date 
Hourly | Daily Hourly Daily 
Money Index | Money Index | Money | Index| Money | Index 
rates num- rates num- rates num- rates num- 1 
bers bers bers bers f 
Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. 
Pre-war 0.46 100 4.61 100 0.23 || 2.29 
1921 2.31 502 18.92 410 1.17 9.44 
1924 2.62 570 22.00 A477 1.38 11.36 
1925 2.79 607 23.25 504 1.51 12.24 4 
1926 3.22 700 26.93 584 1.86 15.29 
1927 3.31 720 27.34 593 1.81 mz 14.84 
1928 3.45 750 28.57 619 1.97 856 16.06 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 


| 
NEW | 
GREAT BRITAIN JAPAN * 7EALAND POLAND | RUMANIA® 


Men and Men and Men and Men and 


Men and women women women women women 


Index 
numbers 
of average 
monthly 
money 
earnings 


Index Index Index Index 


of of daily of 
weekly money money 
earnings earnings wages 


170-175 


1928 Ist qr. | 170-175 
2nd qr. | 170-175 
8rd qr. | 170-175 
4th qr. | 170-175 

1929 Ist qr. — 
2nd qr. 
3rd qr. 


SWEDEN 


Daily 


Money 
earnings e.rnings 


Kr. 
0.45 


1.63 . 0.96 
1.18 
1.12 . 0.69 
1.14 0.70 
1.18 0.71 
1.19 0.72 
1.20 0.72 241 
1.22 0.73 244 


1 The annual figures are for the month of June of each year, and the quarterly figures for 
the months of March, June, September, and December. 

* The annual figures are for the second quarter of each year; the quarterly figures are for 
fn One, second, third, and fourth quarters respectively of each year, and not for the end of 
each quarter. 

* The annual figures are for the whole year; the quarterly figures are for the first, second, 
third, and fourth quarters respectively of each year, and not for the end of each quarter. 

* The figures are calculated from data for the whole year; the pre-war figures are for 1913. 

* Several of these index numbers have been calculated by the International Labour Office. 


Date 
| ci 
numbers 
of 
weekly 
rates 
Pre-war 100 100 — 100 — 100 
1920 250-255 146 — 
1921 245-255 — 159 
1922 185-190 — 154 
1923 165-170 — _— 151 — 1838 
1924 170 _— — 154 119.2 2109 
1925 175 196 _— 157 126.9 2316 
1926 175 196 100.0 158 73.5 2490 
1927 170-175 196 101.9 159 100.0 2714 
1928 194% 105.1 160 109.6 2748 
194% || 106.1 160 106.1 2708 
1944 || 105.1 || 160 109.6 2764 
t 194 105.3 160 112.8 2751 
_) 194 109.5 160 115.5 2743 
194 107.4 160 117.5 
Men | Women 
] Date Hourly | || | Hourly | Daily 
Index Index 
; | Kr. Kr. Kr. 
| Pre-war 100 4.32 | 100 | 0.24 | 100 | 2.34 100 
1920 13.23 | 206 7.86 236 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 


SWEDEN (cont.)* CZECHOSLOVAKIA * (Prague) 


General average * Men and women 


Hourly 


Money rates 
(minima) 


SWITZERLAND * 


Skilled and semi-skilled Unskilled men Women 
men 


Daily Daily Daily Baden 
money money money 
earnings umbers . numbers earnings numbers 


100 
231 
222 
205 
198 
206 
206 
206 
207 
202 


1 The figures are calculated from data for the whole year ; the pre-war figures are for 1913. 


* Including young persons. 
® Several of these index numbers have been calculated by the International Labour Office. 


* The figures are calculated from data for the whole year. 
* From 1 January 1928 onwards the figures are not actual daily earnings, but one-sixth of 


weekly earnings. 


} 
Date 
Hourly | Daily | 
Mone Index Money Index Index 
earnings | numbers | numbers 
Kr. Kr. 
Pre-war 0.40 100 3.82 100 0.44 100 
1920 11.91 212 3.45 784 
1921 1.49 373 11.97 313 4.28 973 
1922 1.07 268 8.65 226 4.44 1009 : 
1923 1.01 253 8.19 214 3.90 886 h 
1924 1.03 258 — a 3.94 895 
1925 1.06 265 —_— — 3.99 907 
1926 1.07 268 8.58 225 4.04 918 ) 
1927 1.08 270 8.56 224 — —_— 
| 1928 1.09 | 273 8.63 | 226 _ _ 
Date 
| | | | | ; 
Frs. Frs. Frs. \ 
Pre-war 6.07 100 4.79 3.22 100 t 
1920 12.69 209 11.05 6.82 212 
1921 13.02 214 10.65 7.07 220 
1922 12.52 206 9.83 6.55 203 
1923 12.03 198 9.47 6.37 198 i 
1924 12.39 204 9.89 6.62 206 
1925 12.42 205 9.88 6.64 206 ; 
1926 12.56 207 9.89 6.69 208 ; 
1927 12.56 207 9.91 6.61 205 
1928 * 12.20 201 9.69 6.34 197 | 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 


UNITED STATES * 
Manufacturing industries 


Skilled and semi-skilled men 


Hourly 


earnings hese 


= 


1929 Ist qr. 
2nd qr. 
3rd qr. 


UNITED STATES (cont.) ? 
Manufacturing industries (cont.) 
Women General average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly 


Money Money Money 


earnings heme earnings hess earnings heme 


255 
256 
256 
259 
259 


259 

259 

0.399 259 

. | 0.396 257 

1929 Ist qr. | 0.402 261 

2nd qr. | 0.404 262 

3rd qr. 

+ The annual figures are for the second quarter of each year, except 1928 (June) ; the quarterly 

figures in 1928 are for the months of March, June, September, and December, and in 1929 for 
the months of March and June. 


| | Unskilled men 
s Index Index Index Index 
M M Money Mon 
$ | $ $ 
i Pre-war 0.280 | 100 | 14.16 | 100 | 0.203 | 100 | 10.71 | 100 
: 1921 0.602 | 215 | 26.40 | 186 | 0.461 | 227 | 20.70 | 193 
4 1923 0.621 | 222 | 30.82 | 218 | 0.454 | 224 | 22.97 | 215 
4 1924 0.637 | 228 | 29.91 | 211 | 0.474 | 283 | 22.79 | 213 
: 1925 0.642 | 229 | 30.81 | 218 | 0.470 | 232 | 23.387 | 218 
: 1926 0.650 | 232 | 31.27 | 221 | 0.478 | 235 | 24.01 | 224 
d 1927 0.655 | 234 | 31.55 | 223 | 0.491 | 242 24.60 | 230 
‘ 1928 0.658 | 235 | 31.74 | 224 | 0.498 | 245 | 25.17 | 235 
} 1928 Ist qr.| 0.658 | 235 | 32.11 | 227 | 0.495 | 244 | 25.05 | 234 
j 2nd qr.| 0.658 | 235 | 31.74 | 224 | 0.498 | 245 | 25.17 | 285 | 
i 8rd qr.| 0.664 | 237 | 32.42 | 229 | 0.497 | 245 | 25.27 | 236 
4th qr.| 0.656 | 234 | 31.47 | 222 | 0.487 | 240 | 24.76 231 
; 0.673 | 240 | 33.15 | 234 | 0.503 | 248 | 26.03 | 243 L 
r | 0.672 | 240 | 32.66 | 231 | 0.504 | 248 | 25.45 | 238 
Date Hourly 
Money | 
| 
> $ $ 
Pre-war 0.154 | 100 7.84 | 100 | 0.245 | 100 | 12.54 | 100 
1921 0.371 | 241 | 16.19 | 207 | 0.531 | 217 | 23.58 ; 188 
q 1923 0.390 | 253 | 17.84 | 228 | 0.542 | 221 | 27.09 | 216 
| 1924 0.393 16.49 | 210 | 0.560 | 229 | 26.04 | 208 
t 1925 0.395 17.18 | 219 | 0.560 | 229 | 26.77 | 213 
= 1926 0.395 17.02 | 217 | 0.563 | 230 | 27.08 | 216 
i 1927 0.399 17.30 | 221 | 0.570 | 233 | 27.40 | 219 
‘ 1928 0.398 17.01 | 217 | 0.570 | 2383 | 27.30 | 218 
1 
1 
| 
qua 
Mai 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 


UNITED STATES (cont.) 
Trade union rates * Agriculture ¢ 


Chiefly men * 


Weekly 


Index Money 
numbers rates * 


3 The figures are for 15 May of each year; the pre-war figures are for 1913. 
2 The figures cover also a few categories of women workers, for example, in laundries, printing, 
and book binding. 

* Approximate figures calculated by the International Labour Office. 

* Up to 1922 the figures are for the whole year; from 1923 onwards the annual figures are 
for the second quarter of each year, and the quarterly figures for the whole quarter, and not for 


the end of the quarter. 


TABLE Il. INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES 
AUSTRALIA? UNITED STATES POLAND*||SWEDEN 


Adult male 
Men and women Men and 
women 
and (adults 
‘ and young 
Earnings women > ae) 


Weekly rates 


Allowing 
for un- 
employ- 

ment 


100 


‘and qr. 
& 8rd qr. 
4th qr. 
1929: Ist qr. — 
2 The figures are caiculated from data for the whole year. 
Poi 8 = annual figures are for the second quarter of each year, except 1920 and 1922 (third 

quarter 
* The months Sunn te each geen, and Ge quately Se 


March, June, September, and, 


Weekly 
rates 
127.2 
109.7 

97.7 
100.0 
111.5 
107.7 
111.5 
114.6 
113.6 
116.7 


Date eS. Daily 
Hourly 
Money | | Index Money | Index 
rates numbers rates numbers 
> $ 
Pre-war 0.450 3 100 22.30 100 1.44 100 
1920 0.884 199 42.15 189 3.56 247 
1921 0.911 205 43.05 193 2.17 151 
1922 0.873 193 40.80 183 2.14 149 
1923 0.952 211 44.40 199 2.09 145 
1924 1.031 228 47.32 214 2.34 163 
1925 1.091 238 49.64 2.33 162 
1926 1.148 250 52.12 233 2.35 163 
1927 1.190 260 53.79 241 2.37 165 : 
1928 1.195 261 53.66 241 2.34 163 
1928 Ist qr. = 2.34 163 
2nd qr. 2.34 163 
8rd _ qr. 2.39 166 | 
4th qr. 2.51 174 
1929 Ist qr. 2.34 163 
2nd qr. 2.34 163 
8rd qr. 2.43 169 
Date 
Full Hourly Annual 
time | earnings | Hourly | Weekly | earnings 
Pre-war 100 || — 100 100 100 
1920 96 98 122 119 109 
1921 114 110 — 131 114 112 
1922 119 118 _— 128 120 107 
1923 112 118 100 138 135 114 
1924 116 115 91.8 142 129 121 
1925 114 113 92.8 138 129 123 
1926 113 115 92.4 137 129 128 ; 
1927 97.5 142 134 181 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 


national Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


BOLIVIA 


* Ley de 12 de febrero de 1927. Crea la Direccién General del Trabajo y fija 
la organizaci6n y las atribuciones de las jefaturas departamentales. (Legislacién 
Minera, Petrolera y Social, 1928, p. 388.) 

[Act to set up the General Labour Directorate and to regulate the organisation 
and functions of the departmental offices. Dated 12 February 1927.] 

* Ley de 3 de diciembre de 1927. Modifica el articulo 5° de la ley de 12 de 
febrero de 1927, relativa a la organizacién del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. 
(Legislacién Minera, Petrolera y Social, 1928, p. 390.) 

[Act to amend section 5 of the Act of 12 February 1927 respecting the organ- 
isation of the National Labour Department. Dated 3 December 1927.] 


1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria ; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel ; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic) ; W.S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen 
(Rapports économiques et statistique sociale); L. S. = Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


“ 
‘ 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 | 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Iraq. 

Law for the accession of the Iraq Government to the International Agreement 
signed at Brussels on 1 December 1924, respecting facilities to be given to merchant 
seamen for the treatment of venereal diseases. No. 5 of 1928. Dated 10 January 
1928/18 Rajab 1346. (Compilation of Laws and Regulations, 1928, p. 3.) 


Ruanda-Urundi. 
Ordonnance du 11 février 1928. Emigration des indigénes. Réglementation. 
(Annuaire de Documentation coloniale comparée, 1928, p. 97.) 


INTERNATIONAL 


Poland-Germany. 
Porozumienie w sprawie rekrutacji, poaewsniczenia i kontraktowania, jako 
tez przejazdu polskich sezonowych robotnikow rolnych. Dnia 4 kwietnia 1928 r. 
Vereinbarung tiber die Anwerbung, Vermittlung und Verpflichtung sowie 
Beférderung der polnischen landwirtschaftlichen Wanderarbeiter. Vom 4. April 


1928. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, No. 44, poz. 366, p. 700.) 


Switzerland-France. 

Uebereinkunft zwischen der Schweiz und Frankreich betr. die Einrichtung 
eines franzésischen Einwandereriiberwachungsdienstes im internationalen Per- 
sonenbahnhof Basel-S.B.B. Vom 20. Juni 1928. (Bundesblatt, 1929, No. 37, p. 558.) 


ANTIGUA 


The Lead Paint Regulations, dated 5 September 1928, made by the Governor- 
in-Council under section 3 of the Lead Paint (Protection against Poisoning) Ordin- 
ance, 1928 (No. 8). No. 16 of 1928. (Acts and Ordinances of the Leeward Islands, 


S.R. & O., 1928, No. 16.) 


AUSTRALIA 


Western Australia. 
An Act to amend the Pearling Act, 1912-1924. No. 7 of 1928. Assented to 15 
November 1928. (Statutes of Western Australia, 1928, p. 37.) 


Décret du 23 mars 1928. Trafiquants ambulants de couleur et capitas de 
négoce. — Modifications au décret du 9 décembre 1925. (Annuaire de Documen- 


tation coloniale comparée, 1928, p. 53.) 


Equateur. 
Ordonnance du 10 octobre 1928. Commerce et petite industrie dans les cités 
indigénes de la Province de ’PEquateur. (Annuaire de Documentation coloniale 


comparée, 1928, p. 53.) 


Kasai. 
Ordonnance du 29 septembre 1928. Réglementant l’acclimatation des indi- 
génes recrutés dans le district du Kwango et dans une partie du territoire de la 
Haute-Sele district du Bas-Congo. (Title in : Annuaire de Documentation coloniale 


comparée, 1928, p. 104.) 
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Katanga. 
Ordonnance du 30 avril 1928, réglementant le portage dans la Province du 
Katanga. (Annuaire de Documentation coloniale comparée, 1928, p. 102.) 
Ordonnance du 7 mai 1928. Acclimatation des indigénes recrutés ou engagés 
pour travailler dans le Haut Katanga industriel et provenant d’autres régions. 
(Annuaire de Documentation coloniale comparée, 1928, p. 102.) 


BERMUDA 


The Alien Act, 1928. No. 12. Assented to 17 February 1928. (Bermuda 
Laws, 1928, p. 43.) 

The Pilot Act, 1928. No. 23 of 1928. Assented to 3 May 1928. (Bermuda Laws, 
1928, p. 105.) 

The Immigration Act, 1928. No. 33 of 1928. Assented to 1 June 1928. (Bermuda 
Laws, 1928, p. 159.) 


BOLIVIA 


Ley de 9 de enero de 1928. Las empresas con mas de 500 trabajadores sostendran 
gratuita y obligatoriamente un servicio permanente de dentista. (Legislacién 
Minera, Petrolera y Social, 1928, p. 422.) 

[Act to provide that undertakings employing more than 500 workers shall 
be bound to provide a dental service free of charge. Dated 9 January 1928.] 

Decreto Supremo de 2 de febrero de 1928. Autoriza el funcionamiento de la 
Policia Minera Obrera en cada Distrito donde haya Jefatura del Trabajo. 
(Legislacién Minera, Petrolera y Social, 1928, p. 404.) 

[Supreme Decree to authorise the appointment of miners’ delegates in every 
district in which there is a labour office. Dated 2 February 1928.] 

Decreto Supremo de 25 de febrero de 1928. Reglamenta la ley de 9 de enero 
de 1928, sobre servicio obligatorio de dentista en las empresas. (Legislacién 
Minera, Petrolera y Social, 1928, p. 30.) 

[Supreme Decree issuing regulations under the Act of 9 January 1928 respect- 
ing the compulsory provision of a dental service in undertakings. Dated 25 February 
1928. ] 


BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 


King’s Regulation to amend and consolidate the law relating to the immigration 
of undesirable persons into the British Solomon Islands Protectorate. No. 1 
of 1928. Assented to 27 January 1928. 

King’s Regulation to amend the Immigrants Regulation 1928. No. 10 of 1928. 
Assented to 20 November 1928. 


CANADA 


An Act respecting the Department of Pensions and National Health. Chap. 39. 
Assented to 11 June 1928. (Statutes of Canada, 1928, p. 173.) 


An Act to amend the Soldier Settlement Act. Chap. 48. Assented to 11 June 
1928. (Statutes of Canada, 1928, p. 207.) 


British Columbia. 

An Act to amend the “Land Settlement and Development Act”. Chap. 20. 
Assented to 14 March 1928. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1928, p. 95.) 

An Act to amend the “Land Act”. Chap. 21. Assented to 14 March 1928. 
(Statutes of British Columbia, 1928, p. 97.) 

An Act to amend the “Mechanies’ Lien Act’. Chap. 27. Assented to 14 March 
1928. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1928, p. 113.) 


An Act to amend the “Coal-mines Regulation Act’. Chap. 30. Assented 
to 14 March 1928. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1928, p. 119.) 
[Payment out of wages of hospital dues, union dues, etc.] 
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An Act to amend the “Produce Marketing Act’. Chap. 39. Assented to 
14 March 1928. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1928, p. 147.) 


An Act to amend the “Semi-monthly Payment of Wages Act’’. Chap. 54. 
Assented to 14 March 1928. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1928, p. 217.) 


An Act to amend the ‘‘Woodmen’s Lien for Wages Act”. Chap. 56. Assented 
to 14 March 1928. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1928, p. 221.) 


CYPRUS 


- Law to amend the Law relating to co-operative credit societies. No. 10 of 
1928. Assented to 2 May 1928. (Statute Laws of Cyprus, 1928, p. 10.). 


Law to control and promote public health in summer resorts. No. 12 of 
1928. Assented to 2 May 1928. (Statute Laws of Cyprus, 1928, p. 14.) 

Law to declare certain days to be bank holidays. No. 21 of 1928. Assented 
to 9 May 1928. (Statute Laws of Cyprus, 1928, p. 85.) 


ECUADOR 


Decreto : [Redistribucién de los ramos adscritos a los Ministerios]. 7 de Julio 
de 1928. (Registro Oficial, 1929, No. 87, p. 16.) 

[Decree (respecting redistribution of the duties of Ministerial Departments). 
Dated 7 July 1928.] 


FIJI 


An Ordinance to repeal the Aliens Restriction Ordinance 1915. No. 2 of 1928. 
Assented to 28 February 1928. (Ordinances of the Colony of Fiji, 1928, 
p. 2.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Fijian Employment Ordinance 1912. No. 8 of 
1928. Assented to 28 February 1928. (Ordinances of the Colony of Fiji, 1928, 
p. 9.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Masters and Servants Ordinance 1890. No. 10 
of 1928. Assented to 16 June 1928. (Ordinances of the Colony of Fiji, 1928, 
p. 32.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Fijian Employment Ordinance 1912. No. 20 
of 1928. Assented to 16 June 1928. (Ordinances of the Colony of Fiji, 1928, 
p. 48.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Fijian Labour Ordinance 1895. No. 21 of 1928. 
Assented to 16 June 1928. (Ordinances of the Colony of Fiji, 1928, p. 50.) 


An Ordinance to amend the Native Taxes Ordinance 1913. No. 22 of 1928. 
Assented to 16 June 1928. (Ordinances of the Colony of Fiji, 1928, p. 50.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
Reunion. 

Arrété du 2 octobre 1928 promulguant 4 la Réunion la loi du 21 juillet 1928 
modifiant ou complétant les articles 1°7, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 13 et 16 de laloi 
du 30 janvier 1923 qui réserve des emplois aux anciens militaires pensionnés pour 
infirmités de guerre ainsi qu’aux veuves et aux orphelins de guerre. (Journal et 


Bulletin officiel de ’Tle de la Réunion, 1928, No. 44, p. 579.) 


GAMBIA 


An Ordinance to amend the Protectorate Ordinance 1913. No. 10 of 1928. 
Assented to 7 June 1928. (Ordinances, Rules, ete. of Gambia, 1928, p. 31.) 
[Native tribunals.] 
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GUATEMALA 


“Ley de Responsabilidades. 25 de Mayo de 1928. (E] Guatemalteco, 1928, No. 61, 
p. 449.) 

[Liabilities Act. Dated 25 May 1928.] 

Decreto no. 1554 estableciendo bajo la dependencia del Ministerio de Agricultura 
una seccién administrativa que se denominara de ‘Colonizacién Agraria, Repa- 
triaci6n e Immigracién ”. 29 de Mayo de 1928. (El Guatemalteco, 1928, No. 60 
p. 441.) 

[Decree No. 1554 to establish under the authority of the Ministry of Agriculture 
an administrative Section to be called “ the land settlement, repatriation and immi- 
gration section”. Dated 29 May 1928.] 


ITALY 


Decreto ministeriale. 5 gennaio 1928. Assicurazione obbligatoria contro la 
invalidita e la vecchiaia nella Tripolitania e nella Cirenaica. (Annuaire de Docu- 
mentation Coloniale Comparée, 1928, p. 446.) 

[Ministerial Decree dated 5 January 1928. Compulsory insurance against 
invalidity and old age in Tripoli and Cyrenaica.] 


LEEWARD ISLANDS 


An Act to amend the law relating to friendly societies. No. 8 of 1928. Assented 
to 14 May 1928. (Acts and Ordinances of the Leeward Islands, 1928.) 


MALAY STATES (FEDERATED) 


Notification No. 8298: Mining Rules, 1928, under section 130 (i) of “ The 
Mining Enactment, 1928”. Gazetted 21 December 1928. (Federated Malay 
States Government Gazette, 1928, No. 27, p. 2466.) 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


An Act to regulate the practice of optometry; Cap. 2. Passed 13 June 1928. 
{Acts of Newfoundland, 1928, p. 6.) 

An Act to amend chapter 169 of the Consolidated Statutes (3rd Series) entitled 
“ Of Certificates of Masters and Mates”. Cap. 7. Passed 13 June 1928. (Acts of 
Newfoundland, 1928, p. 35.) 


PERU 


Decreto creando La Policia Pesquera del Litoral Nacional. 9 de octubre de 
1928. (El Peruano, 1928, Vol. II, No. 88, p. 365.) 
[Decree establishing a coastal fisheries police force. Dated 9 October 1928.]| 


POLAND 


Konwencja w sprawie polskich robotnikow rolnych, podpisana w Warszawie, 
dnia 24 listopada 1927 r. (Zatwierdzona uchwala Rady Ministrow z dn, 24 lutego 
1928 r.) (Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, No. 44, poz, 366, p. 693.) 

[Treaty respecting Polish agricultural workers, signed at Warsaw on 
24 November 1927. (Approved by Resolution of the Council of Ministers dated 
24 February 1928.)| 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Proclamation No. 4 [to provide that the Native Affairs Act 1927 shall come 
into operation on 1 June 1928]. Dated 18 May 1928. (Southern Rhodesia Statute 
Law, 1928, p. 1.) 
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Government Notice No. 816 to approve of Leave Regulations applicable to 
native and coloured employees of the Government. Dated 7 December 1928. 


(Southern Rhodesia Statute Law, 1928, p. 491.) 


Vom 29. Juni 1928. (W. S. 


Verordnung betreffend die Rheinschiffahrtspolizei. 
M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 50.) 


Aargau. 
Verordnung iiber den Verkehr mit giftigen Pflanzenschutzmitteln und deren 
Anwendung. Vom 19. Mirz 1928. (W.S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 57.) 
Abianderung der Verordnung vom 4. November 1926 betreffend die Beitrags- 
leistung an die Arbeitslosenkassen. Vom 28. Miirz 1928. (W.S. M., August 1929, 


No. 6, p. 18.) 


Appenzell (Outer Rhodes). 
Volizichungsbestimmungen zum Bundesgesetz tiber die ng der 
jugendlichen und weiblichen Personen in den Gewerben. Vom 30. April 1928. 


(W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 76.) 


Basle Town. 
Beschluss der Regierungsrates betreffend den Betrieb der Autogaragen und q 
-werkstitten. Vom 15. Mai 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 53.) i 
Verordnung iiber die Berufslehre der Damenschneider. Vom 22. Mai 1928 ; 
(W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 44.) ' 
Verordnung iiber die Berufslehre der Metzger. Vom 5. Juni 1928. (W.S. M., qi 
August 1929, No. 6, p. 45.) H 
Verordnung betreffend Abiainderung der Verordnung iiber die Versicherungs- f 
pramien der 6ffentlichen Krankenkasse vom 11. Juli 1914. Vom 8. Dezember 
1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 105.) 


Berne. 
Verordnung betreffend Erginzung von Verordnungen iiber die Berufslehre. 
Vom 17. Januar 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 31.) 
Beschluss des Regierungsrates tiber die Abgabe und Verwendung von Bleiar- q 
seniat im Obstbau im Jahre 1928. Vom 14. Mirz 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, q 
No. 6, p. 52.) 
Verordnung iiber die Ausiibung des Hufbeschlages und die Ausbildung der ‘ 
Hufschmiede. Vom 3. Juli 1928. (W.S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 32.) a 
Verordnung iiber die Berufslehre in Gipser- und Malergewerbe. Vom 2}. Au- 4 
gust 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 34.) a 
Verordnung betreffend Vorsichtsmassnahmen bei der Verwendung von Lét- i 
lampen und Létkolben und beim autogenen Schweissen. Vom 31. August 1928. 
(W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 52.) | 
Verordnung iiber die Berufslehre im Maurer- und Steinhauergewerbe vom 6. De- i 
zember 1916. Abinderung vom 23. Oktober 1928. (W.S. M., August 1929, Ne. 6, 


p. 35.) | 
Dekret iiber das kantonale Lehrlingsamt. Vom 14. November 1928. (W. S. M., a 
August 1929, No. 6, p. 36.) q 


Verordnung iiber die Berufslehre der Drogisten. Vom 5. Dezember 1928. ia 
(W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 35.) i 
Verordnung iiber das kantonale Lehrlingsamt. Vom 28. Dezember 1928. 
(W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 37.) 


Fribourg. 
‘ew ye zum Gesetz tiber die Handelspolizei. Vom 3. Januar 
1928. (W.S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 53.) 
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Geneva. 
Loi modifiant les articles 73 et 74 de la loi du 12 mai 1897 sur les Conseils de 
Prud’hommes. Du 18 février 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 46.) 


* Loi sur l'emploi des enfants soumis a la scolarité obligatoire. Du 29 juin 
1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 66.) 

Arrété du Conseil d’Etat portant abrogation de l'article 3, alinéa 1¢', lettre c, 
du réglement d’exécution de la loi sur le repos hebdomadaire du 26 juin 1926. 
Du 10 janvier 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 63.) 

Arrété du Département du commerce et de l’industrie concernant le repos 
hebdomadaire dans les pensions et pensionnats. Du 2 février 1928. (W. S. M., 
August 1929, No. 6, p. 63.) 

Réglement d’application de la loi sur les routes, la voirie, les constructions, 
etc., du 6 avril 1918, en ce qui concerne les mesures de sécurité & prendre pendant 
Vexécution des travaux. Du 17 février 1928/6 juillet 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, 
No. 6, p. 63.) 

Arrété du Conseil d’Etat autorisant les hételiers et les restaurateurs & occuper 
un dimanche sur deux leurs apprentis, employés et ouvriers mineurs 4gés de moins 
de 18 ans. Du 27 mars 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 64.) 

Arrété du Conseil d’Etat autorisant les patrons boulangers a élever 4 54 heures 


la durée du travail des apprentis et des ouvriers 4gés de moins de 18 ans pendant 
le mois de décembre. Du 27 mars 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 65.) 


‘Arrété du Conseil d’Etat autorisant les patrons jardiniers 4 augmenter la durée 
de travail des apprentis et des ouvriers Agés de moins de 18 ans, du 1°? mars au 
81 octobre. Du 27 mars 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 65.) 

Arrété du Conseil d’Etat autorisant les confiseurs-patissiers 4 augmenter la 
durée du travail de leurs apprentis et ouvriers 4gés de moins de 18 ans. Du 27 mars 
1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 65.) 

Arrété du Conseil d’Etat autorisant les commergants-détaillants & augmenter 
la durée du travail de leurs apprentis, employés et ouvriers 4gés de moins de 18 ans. 
Du 27 mars 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 65.) 

Réglement concernant les entreprises cinématographiques et les dépéts de 
films. Du 13 avril 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 65.) 

Réglement d’application de la loi du 29 juin 1928 sur l'emploi des enfants soumis 
a la scolarité obligatoire. Du 6 novembre 1928. 


Lucerne. 
* Lehrlingsgesetz. Vom 26. November 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, 
p. 38.) 


Schaffhausen. 

Verordnung tiber die Besoldungsverhiltnisse an den beruflichen (gewerblichen, 
kaufminnischen, landwirtschaftlichen) und hauswirtschaftlichen Fortbildungs- 
schulen des Kantons Schaffhausen sowie tiber die Subventionierung dieser Schulen 
durch den Staat. Vom 7. Juli 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 46.) 


Schwyz. 

Voliziehungsverordnung zum _ internationalen Konkordat, betreffend den 
Verkehr mit Motorfahrzeugen und Fahrriidern. Vom 30. November 1928. (W. S. 
M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 53.) 
St. Gall. 

Verordnung tiber die Errichtung und den Betrieb von Lichtspiel-Theatern 
und Film-Verleihgeschaften. Vom 3. April 1928. (W.S. M., August 1929, No. 6, 
p. 56.) 

Volizugsverordnung tiber den Motorwagen- und Fahrradverkehr. Vom 20. No- 
vember 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 56.) 
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Ticino. 
Prescrizioni generali per l’appalto e la esecuzione dei lavori di costruzione e 
per le forniture. Approvate dal Consiglio di Stato con decreto 15 giugno 1928. 
(W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 57.) 
[General regulations respecting the adjudication and carrying out of contracts 
for building work and supplies. Approved by the Council of State by Decree of 


Decreto esecutivo disciplinante il trasporto di persone con autovetture ed 
autocarri. 9 ottobre 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 57.) 

[Decree to regulate the transportation of passengers by motor bus and motor 
coach. Dated 9 October 1928.] 


15 June 1928.] 


Decreto esecutivo concernente la istituzione di un Ufficio consortile di collo- uy 


camento per Lugano e dintorni. 5 novembre 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, 
p. 3.) 

[Decree respecting the institution of a joint employment exchange for Lugano 
and the surrounding district. Dated 5 November 1928.] 


Uri 


* Gesetz iiber die Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 6. Mai 1928. (W. S. M., 
August 1929, No. 6, p. 8.) 

Voliziehungsverordnung zum Gesetz vom 6. Mai 1928 iiber die Arbeitslosen- 
versicherung. Vom 16. November 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 11.) 


Vaud. 

Arrété modifiant Part. 11 de Parrété du 4 octobre 1927, concernant les ciné- ' 
matographes et les dépéts de films. Du 1° décembre 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, 
No. 6, p. 58.) 

Arrété fixant la contribution des membres de la Caisse cantonale vaudoise t 
d’assurance infantile en cas de maladie, pour l’exercice 1929/1930. Du 15 décembre ; 
1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 107.) ; 

Réglement concernant la profession de mécanicien pour dentistes. Du 24 dé- } 
cembre 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 58.) 

Réglement concernant la profession de masseur. Du 24 décembre 1928. (W. S. 
M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 59.) 

Réglement concernant la profession d’infirmiére-visiteuse. Du 24 décembre 
1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 59.) 

Réglement concernant la profession d’infirmiére et de garde-malade. Du 24 dé- 
cembre 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 60.) 

Réglement concernant la profession de bandagiste et marchand d’appareils 


Réglement concernant la profession d’opticien et marchand de lunettes. Du 
24 décembre 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 61.) 

Réglement concernant la profession de pédicure. Du 24 décembre 1928. (W. S. 
M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 61.) 

Réglement d’application du concordat, du 7 avril 1914, en vue d’une réglemen- 
tation uniforme de la circulation des véhicules automobiles et des cycles. Du 


28 décembre 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 61.) 


tracteurs routiers et des tracteurs agricoles ou viticoles. Du 28 décembre 1928. 
(W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 62.) 


Valais. 
Reglement betreffend Festsetzung der Arbeitsbedingungen fiir den Bau von 
Strassen, die kraft des Gesetzes vom 18. Mai 1927 zu erstellen sind. Vom 8. Februar 


1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 62.) 


thérapeutiques. Du 24 décembre 1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 60.) f q 


Réglement pour la circulation des camions automobiles avec remorques, des j q 


Zug. 
Verordnung betreffend die Vergebung von Arbeiten und Lieferungen fiir den 
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Kanton Zug und seine Verwaltungen. Vom 8. Februar 1928. (W. S. M., August 
1929, No. 6, p. 53.) 


Zurich. 

Verordnung iiber berufliche Bildungskurse fiir Massage- und Badepersonal. 
Vom 6. Dezember 1928. (W.S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 30.) 

Beschluss des Regierungsrates iiber Gemeindekrisenfonds. Vom 22. Dezember 
1928. (W. S. M., August 1929, No. 6, p. 8.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Transvaal. 

An Ordinance to restrict, supervise, license and regulate trading by hawkers 
and pedlars. No. 11 of 1928. Assented to 7 May 1928. (Ordinances of Transvaal, 
1928, p. 31.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Shop Hours Ordinance 1923. No. 19 of 1928. 
Assented to 2 August 1928. (Ordinances of Transvaal, 1928, p. 117.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1929 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
French Cameroons. 
* Arrété créant au Cameroun un Bureau du Travail. Du 8 avril 1929. (J. O. du 
Cameroun, 1929, No. 214, p. 328.) 


New Guinea. 

An Ordinance to amend the Explosives Ordinance 1928, as amended by the 
Explosives Ordinance 1929. No. 8 of 1929. Dated 26 July 1929. (Commonwealth 
of Australia Gazette, 1929, No. 74, p. 1719.) 

[Compensation for injuries.] 


INTERNATIONAL 


Estonia- Hungary. 

Kaubanduse- ja laevandusekonventsioon Eesti ja Ungari vahel. 29. aprillil 
1929. Nr. 491. 

Convention de Commerce et de Navigation entre l’Estonie et la Hongrie. 
Du 29 avril 1929. 

(Riigi Teataja, 1929, No. 71, p. 870.) 


Estonia-U.S.S.R. 

Kaubanduseleping Eesti Vabariigi ja néukogude Sotsialistlikkude Vabariikide 
Liidu vahel. 17. mail 1929. a. 

Traité de commerce entre la République d’Estonie et l'Union des Républiques 
Soviétiques Socialistes. Du 17 mai 1929. 

(Riigi Teataja, 1929, No. 71, p. 880.) 


France-Greece. 
Convention de commerce, de navigation et d’établissement entre la France 
et la Gréce. Du 11 mars 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 224, p. 10786.) 


ALBANIA 


Dekret-Ligjé Shtojcés sé Ligjés pér themelimin e odave t’ ekonomis me daté 
14 Mars 1929. 9 Shtatur 1929. (Fletorja Zyrtare, 1929, No. 54. p. 7.) 

[Legislative Decree to supplement the Act of 14 March 1929 respecting the 
establishment of economic councils. Dated 9 September 1929.] 
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Dekret-Ligjé mbi disa ndrrime mbi ligjin e pensioneve civile. 24 Shtatur 1929. 


(Fletorja Zyrtare, 1929, No. 55, p. 1.) 
[Legislative Decree to amend the Act respecting Civil Service pensions. Dated 


24 September 1929.] 


AUSTRALIA 


New South Wales. 
Variations of Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Scheme, No. 1, 1927, under 4 


the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 1920, as amended. Dated 5 June 
1929. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1929, No. 6, p. 861.) 

Amended Regulations under the Family Endowment Act, 1927. Dated 20 June 
1929. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1929, No. 6, p. 847.) 

Regulations to amend the Regulations made on 3 August 1927 under the Family a 
Endowment Act, 1927, and published in Government Gazette No. 108 of 10 August 
1927. Dated 21 June 1929. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1929, No. 6, p. 848.) a 


Queensland. 
Additional Regulation under and for the purposes of “ The Sugar Cultivation i 
Act of 1913”. Dated 25 July 1929. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1929, ‘a 
Vol. CXXXIII, No. 22, p. 223.) D 
[Returns of alien employees.] Hh 
Regulations in pursuance of the provisions of “ The State Children Acts, 1911 @ 
to 1928”. Dated 1 August 1929. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1929, No. 29, i) 
p. 330.) 

Amended notification to approve Regulations in pursuance of the provisions 
of “ The State Children Acts, 1911 to 1928”: Part X. — Licences for children 
performing at public entertainments ; Part XI. — Street trading. Dated 1 August 
1929. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1929, No. 35, p. 478.) 


Order in Council to enact that section 5A of the Unemployed Workers’ Insur- a 
ance Acts, 1922 to 1927, shall apply in respect of the employers of such workers 
as are engaged throughout the State of Queensland in the following callings, ia 
namely, musicians, workers in tanneries, saddlery and leather working factories, and i” 
shipwrights (other than seagoing shipwrights on articles). Dated 19 September 
1929. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1929, No. 63, p. 833.) 


Western Australia. 
Amendment of Regulations under “ The Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912-1925. ” a 
Dated 23 April 1929. (W.A. Industrial Gazette, 1929, No. 2, p. 153.) y 
Proclamation to declare that Section 5 of “The Workers’ Compensation Act 
Amendment Act, 1924,” whereby section 6a was inserted in the principal Act 7 
(such section being numbered 7 in the principal Act as reprinted with amendments i 
as “The Workers’ Compensation Act, 1912-1924”), and the Third Schedule 
inclusive of the diseases pneumoconiosis, miner’s phthisis, ankylostomiasis, and a 
nystagmus, shall from and after the first day of September, 1929, and throughout _ 


the South-West Division of the State under “ The Land Act, 1898,” come into 
operation and have effect. Dated 13 August 1929. (Government Gazette of W.A., 
1929, No. 37, p. 1814.) 


AUSTRIA 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen mit 
dem Bundesminister fiir Finanzen vom 31. August 1929 zur Durchfiihrung des 
§ 9 des Bundesgesetzes vom 18. Juli 1929, B. G. Bl. Nr. 251 (I. Durchfiihrungsver- 
ordnung zum Kleinrentnergesetz). (B.G.BI., 1929, 71. Stiick, No. 294, p. 1075.) 


Tyrol. 
Landesgesetz vom 1. Marz 1929 : Errichtung von Herbergen fiir Arbeitsuchende 
in Tirol. Nr. 66. (Landesgesetzblatt, 1929, No. 24, VII. Stiick.) 
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CANADA 


Order in Council P. C. 1413 [under section 38 of the Immigration Act, c. 93. 
R. S. C. to prohibit the landing in Canada of contract labour]. Dated 7 August 


1929. 


Alberta. 
Regulations dated 10 July 1929 for the administration of old-age pensions in 
Alberta. (Alberta Gazette, 15 July 1929.) 


British Columbia. 

An Act to amend the “Co-operative Associations Act”. Chap. 16. Assented 
to 20 March 1929. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1929, p. 177.) 

An Act to incorporate the Hairdressers of British Columbia. Chap. 28. As- 
sented to 20 March 1929. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1929, p. 221.) 

An Act to amend the “Insurance Act”. Chap. 33. Assented to 20 March 
1929. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1929, p. 237.) 

An Act respecting Mineral Survey and Development. Chap. 39. Assented 
to 20 March 1929. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1929, p. 253.) 

An Act to amend the “ Coal-mines Regulation Act”. Chap. 42. Assented 
to 20 March 1929. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1929, p. 263.) 

An Act to amend the “ Produce Marketing Act”. Chap. 51. Assented to 
20 March 1929. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1929, p. 295.) 


Ontario. 
Regulations made pursuant to the Old-Age Pensions Act, 1929. Dated 22 May 


1929. (Labour Gazette, 1929, No. 7, p. 731.) 

Minimum Wage Board Order: Wholesale Houses and Warehouses. Gazetted 
25 May 1929. (Labour Gazette, 1929, No. 6, p. 632.) 

Minimum Wage Board Order: Elevator Operators. Gazetted 25 May 1929. 
(Labour Gazette, 1929, No. 6, p. 632.) 

Minimum Wage Board Order : Seasonal Employees in Canneries, ete. Gazetted 
25 May 1929. (Labour Gazette, 1929, No. 6, p. 632.) 

Regulations under the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. Dated 28 June 1929. 
(Labour Gazette, 1929, No. 7, p. 733.) 


Saskatchewan. 
Regulations for the prevention of accidents in grain elevators. (No date.) 
(Labour Gazette, 1929, No. 9, p. 1006.) 


CHILE 


Decreto nimero 3445. — Aprueba el Reglamento sobre Bodegaz Vinicolas 
Cooperativas. 3 de Julio de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 15447, p. 4427.) 

[Decree No. 3445 to approve the regulations for vinicultural co-operative 
societies. Dated 3 July 1929.] 

Decreto numero 3635. — Aprueba el Reglamento de las Cooperativas de Pesca. 
18 de Julio de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 15437, p. 4132.) 

[Decree No. 3635 to approve the regulations for fishermen’s co-operative 
societies. Dated 18 July 1929.] 


Lov om Aendringer i Lov Nr. 57 af 1. April 1892 om danske Skibes Registrering 
m.m. Nr. 68. 27. Marts 1929. (Lovtidenden A, 1929, No. 9, p. 140.) 

[Act No. 68, to amend Act No. 57 of 1 April 1892 respecting the registration 
of Danish ships. Dated 27 March 1929.] 
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Lov om Aendringer i Soloven. Nr. 69. 27. Marts 1929. (Lovtidenden A, 1929, 


No. 9, p. 141.) 

[Act No. 69, to amend the Shipping Act. Dated 27 March 1929.} 

Bekendtgorelse af Solov af 1. April 1892 med senere Aendringer. Nr. 108. 
13. April 1929. (Lovtidenden A, 1929, No. 14, p. 305.) 

[Notification No. 108 to promulgate the Shipping Act of 1 April 1892 with 
subsequent amendments. Dated 13 April 1929.] 

* Bekendtgorelse af Lov Nr. 144 af 10. Maj 1915 om anerkendte Sygekasser, 
saaledes som denne er aendret i Henhold til Lov af 6. Maj 1921, Lov af 31. Marts 
1926, Lov af 14. Juli 1927 og Lov af 27. Marts 1929. Nr. 87. 19. April 1929. (Lov- 
tidenden A, 1929, No. 11, p. 205.) 

[Notification No. 87 to promulgate Act No. 144 of 10 May 1915 respecting 
recognised sick funds as amended in pursuance of the Acts of 6 May 1921, 31 May 
1926, 14 July 1927 and 27 March 1929. Dated 19 April 1929.] 

* Bekendtgorelse om Undtagelse fra Bestemmelserne i Lov Nr. 62 af 12. Februar 
1919 om Indforelse af 8 Timers Arbejdsdagen i Fabrikvirksomheder med Dogn- 
drift. Nr. 173. 8. August 1929. (Lovtidenden A, 1929, No. 23, p. 924.) 

[Notification No. 173 respecting exceptions to the provisions of Act No. 62 of 
12 February 1919 respecting the introduction of the 8-hour day in factories with 
continuous processes. Dated 8 August 1929.] 


ECUADOR 


Ley de Régimen Politico Administrativo de la Republica. 19 de Junio de 1929. 
(Registro Oficial, 1929, No. 70, p. 1.) 

[Act respecting the political and administrative system of the Republic. Dated 
19 June 1929. (Ch. II: Ministry of the Interior and of Social Welfare.)} 

Acuerdo : Declarase fiesta civica nacional el 5 de Junio de cada aio. 4 de Junio 
de 1929. (Registro Oficial, 1929, No. 67, p. 2.) 

[Decree to declare 5 June in each year a national holiday. Dated 4 June 1929.] 


Riigikogu poolt 26. juulil 1929 vastuvéetud 491. Eesti-Ungari vahelise kau- 
banduse- ja laevandusekonventsiooni kinnitamise seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1929, 


No. 71, p. 869.) 
[Act to ratify the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Estonia and 


Hungary (of 29 April 1929). Dated 26 July 1929.] 

Riigikogu poolt 26 juulil 1929 vastuvéetud 492. Eesti ja Noukogude Sotsialis- 
tikkude Vabariikide Liidu vahelise kaubanduselepingu kiinitamise seadus. (Riigi 
Teataja, 1929, No. 71, p. 879.) 

[Act to ratify the Commercial Agreement (of 17 May 1929) between Estonia 
and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. Dated 26 July 1929.] 


FALKLAND ISLANDS 


An Ordinance to declare the law relating to aliens and destitute immigrants. 
No. 5 of 1929. Assented to 3 May 1929. (Falkland Islands Gazette, 1929, No. 10, 
p. 105.) 


FRANCE 
Laws. 

* Loi du 18 janvier 1929 relative & l’apprentissage agricole. (J. O., 1929, No. 17, 
p. 738.) 

* Loi relative au rajustement des rentes des victimes d’accidents du travail. 
Du 15 aoit 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 192, p. 9674.) 

Loi modifiant l’article 1° de la loi du 12 juillet 1927 étendant aux caisses miniéres 
fonctionnant dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle, 
certaines dispositions du régime de la caisse autonome des retraites des ouvriers 
mineurs. Du 15 aoat 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 192, p. 9675.) 
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Loi portant modification de certaines dispositions du code local des assurances 
sociales du 19 juillet 1911 en matiére d’assurance maladie et d’assurance invalidité- 
vieillesse. Du 18 aotit 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 199, p. 9922.) 


Orders. 

Décret portant publication et mise en application de la convention de com- 
merce entre la France et l’Estonie [signée 4 Paris le 15 novembre 1929]. Du 19 avril 
1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 124, p. 5954.) 

Arrété fixant les termes de l’instruction sur les premiers soins & donner aux 
victimes des accidents électriques. Du 6 juin 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 231, p. 11149.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 22 septembre 1913 relatif & organisation du corps 
des inspecteurs du travail. Du 25 juillet 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 186, p. 9236.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les patisseries et confiseries 
des villes de Rouen, du Havre, et de diverses communes avoisinantes. Du 12 aoit 
1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 194, p. 9760 ; Erratum : No. 196, p. 9827.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour 1l’établissement 
d’un régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les magasins de nouveautés 
et spécialités qui s’y rattachent, confection et mercerie de la ville de Nantes. Du 
16 aout 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 196, p. 9826.) 

Décret rendu pour l’application de la loi du 24 juillet 1929 portant modification 
4 la loi du 13 mars 1917 ayant pour objet lorganisation du crédit au petit et au 
moyen commerce, & la petite et 4 la moyenne industrie. Du 18 aot 1929. (J. O., 
1929, No. 195, p. 9790.) 

Décret modifiant le décret des 15 aodt 1923, 3 avril 1925, 18 mai 1926 et 29 avril 
1928 portant réglement d’administration publique pour application de la loi du 
23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans le commerce de détail de mar- 
chandises autres que les denrées alimentaires dans un certain nombre de villes. 
Du 18 aott 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 196, p. 9826.) 

Arrété fixant les allocations supplémentaires attribuées 4 certaines catégories 
de titulaires de rentes servies en exécution du livre III du code des assurances 


sociales en vigueur en Alsace et en Lorraine. Du 4 septembre 1929. (J. O., 1929, 
No. 211, p. 10346.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
French Equatorial Africa. 
Arrété promulguant la décret du 7 avril 1929, réglementant pour I’A. E. F. 
la saisie-arrét sur les petits salaires et petits traitements des ouvriers et employés. 
Du 18 mai 1929. (J. O. de ’Afrique équatoriale francaise, 1929. No. 11, p. 573.) 


French Guiana. 
Décision du 13 février 1929 supprimant provisoirement la semaine 
[dans les bureaux]. No. 145. (J. O. de la Guyane francaise, 1929, No. 7, p. 121.) 
Arrété 351 promulguant : décret du 29 décembre 1928 portant réglement 
pour l’application aux colonies francaises des textes contenus dans les décrets 
des 8 septembre 1912, 15 février 1919, 30 décembre 1925 et 31 aodt 1927 fixant 
le tarif des frais de traitement et de rapatriement des marins débarqués hors de 
France. Du 13 avril 1929. (J. O. de la Guyane francaise, 1929, No. 16, p. 249.) 


French Oceania. 

Arrété No. 175, promulguant dans la Colonie le décret du 29 décembre 1928 
portant prorogation des dispositions des articles 4 et 5 du décret du 31 aoiit 1927 
relatives & la modification périodique des tarifs forfaitaires applicables au traite- 
ment, & l’entretien et au rapatriement des marins du commerce débarqués pour 
cause de maladie ou de blessure. Du 26 mars 1929. (J.O. des Etablissements 
francais de ’Océanie, 1929, No. 7, p. 159.) 

Arrété No. 180, réglementant la péche des huitres nacriéres et perliéres par 
scaphandriers dans les Etablissements frangais de l’Océanie. Du 27 mars 1929. 
(J. O. des Etablissements frangais de l’Océanie, 1929, No. 7, p. 169.) 
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Arrété No. 181, autorisant la plonge 4 nu des huitres nacri¢res et perliéres 
dans PArchipel des Gambier en 1929-1930. Du 27 mars 1929. (J.O. des Eta- 
blissements francais de ’Océanie, 1929, No. 7, p. 170.) 


Reunion. 

Arrété du 15 janvier 1929 promulguant a La Réunion le décret du 27 septembre 
1928 modifiant le décret du 25 octobre 1922 relatif au fonctionnement des soins 
gratuits en faveur des mutilés. (Journal et Bulletin officiel de Ile de la Réunion, 
1929, No. 3, p. 31.) 

Arrété du 26 février 1929 promulguant 4 La Réunion le décret du 29 décembre 
1928 portant prorogation des dispositions des articles 4 et 5 du décret du 31 aoidt 
1927 relatives & la modification périodique des tarifs forfaitaires applicables au 
traitement, & l’entretien et au rapatriement des marins du commerce débarqués 
pour cause de maladie ou de blessure. (Journal et Bulletin officiel de I'Ile de la 


Réunion, 1929, No. 9, p. 140.) 


Tunis. 
Arrété du Directeur général de I’Intérieur réglementant I'Inspection de lhy- 

giéne. Du 17 avril 1929. (J.O. Tunisien, 1929, No. 36, p. 833.) 

[Article 2: Protection maternelle et infantile, etc.] 


An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Restriction Ordinance 1924. No. 7 
of 1929. Assented to 21 August 1929. (Government Gazette, 1929, No. 31, p. 340.) 

An Ordinance to regulate motor traffic on highways. No. 8 of 1929. Assented 
to 21 August 1929. (Government Gazette, 1929, No. 31, p. 341.) 


Gesetz zur Aenderung der Pachtschutzordnung. Vom 12. Juli 1929. (R.G.BL, 
I, 1929, No. 29, p. 133.) 

Verordnung iiber die Wahlen zu den Ausschiissen und Schiedsstellen, die zur 
Regelung der Beziehungen zwischen Aerzten und Krankenkassen errichtet sind. 
Vom 31. August 1929. (R.G.BL., I, 1929, No. 34, p. 145.) 

Verordnung iiber die Ausdehnung der Angestelltenversicherungspflicht. 
Vom 8. Oktober 1929. (R.G.BI., I, 1929, No. 37, p. 151.) 


Prussia. 
Vierte Verordnung iiber die Lockerung der Wohnungszwangswirtschaft. 
Vom 29. Mai 1929. (R.Arb.Bl., 1929, No. 18, p. I, 144.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Contributory Pensions (Service Dependants’ Pensions) Regulations, 1929, 
dated 12 June 1929, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, 
the Admiralty, the Army Council, the Air Council, and the Minister of Pensions 
in conjunction with the Treasury under proviso (i) to subsection (1) of section 24 
of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 and 
16 Geo. V, ch. 70). S.R. & O., 1929, No. 600.) 

The National Health Insurance (Navy, Army, and Air Force) Amendment 
Regulations, 1929, dated 17 August 1929, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1928. (S. R. 


& O., 1929, No. 654.) 


Scotland. 
The National Health Insurance (Panel and Pharmaceutical Committees) 
Regulations (Scotland), 1929, dated 20 July 1929, made by the Department 
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of Health for Scotland under sections 52 and 53 of the National Health Insurance 
Act, 1924 (14 and 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). (S.R. & O., 1929, No. £55.) 


INDIA 


Notification No. 741 under the Indian Factories Act, 1911, regarding electrical 
transforming factories. Dated 1 July 1929. (Bombay Labour Gazette, 1929, 
July, p. 1063.) 

Notification No. 642 under rule 61 of the Indian Emigration Rules, 1923, 
to direct that the following further amendment shall be made in the Notification, 
dated 10 March 1923, namely : In sub-rule (2) of substituted rule 8 after the words 
**Emigration Commissioner”? the following shall be inserted, namely : ‘‘or to any 
person empowered by him in this behalf with the approval of the local Govern- 
ment”. Dated 10 August 1929. (Gazette of India, 1929, No. 33, Part I, p. 1013.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


* Order granting special exception as to night employment of young persons 
in sugar beet factories, made by the Minister for Industry and Commerce, pursuant 
to section 54 (4) of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. Dated 27 August 1929. 
(S.R. & O., 1929, No. 31.) 


ITALY 


Legge 24 giugno 1929, n. 1181. Conversione in legge, con modificazioni, del 
R. decreto-legge 15 novembre 1928, n. 2762, che provvede alla costituzione di 
fondi per la istituzione e il funzionamento degli Uffici per il collocamento gratuito 
dei prestatori d’opera disoccupati. (Numero di pubblicazione: 1852.) (G. U., 
1929, No. 171, p. 3487.) 

[Act No. 1181 to ratify, subject to certain amendments, Royal Legislative 
Decree No. 2762 of 15 November 1928 to establish a fund for the organisation 
and maintenance of free employment exchanges for unemployed persons. Dated 
24 June 1929.] 


Legge 8 luglio 1929, n. 1221. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 24 
gennaio 1929, n. 168, recante disposizioni per il trattamento del personale ferro- 
tramviario esonerato senza diritto a pensione. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1869.) 
(G. U., 1929, No. 172, p. 3496.) 

[Act No. 1221 to ratify Royal Legislative Decree No. 168 of 24 January 1929 
respecting the treatment of members of railway and tramway staffs who are 
dismissed without being entitled to a pension. Dated 8 July 1929.] 

Legge 8 luglio 1929, n. 1227. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 24 
gennaio 1929, n. 167, per la proroga delle disposizioni contenute negli articoli 
9e10 del R. decreto-legge 19 ottobre 1923, n. 2311, circa il trattamento di quiescenza 
del personale delle ferrovie, tramvie e linee di navigazione interna in regitre di 
concessione. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1880.) (G. U., 1929, No. 173, p. 3519.) 

[Act No. 1227 to ratify Royal Legislative Decree No. 167 of 24 January 1929 
to prolong the provisions laid down in sections 9 and 10 of Royal Legislative 
Decree No. 2311 of 19 October 1923 respecting the pensions of members of the 
staff of railways, tramways, and inland navigation routes worked under a con- 
cession. Dated 8 July 1929.] 

Regio decreto 27 giugno 1929, n. 1427. Norme regolamentari per l’applicazione 
del R. decreto-legge 7 luglio 1927, n. 1548, convertito nella legge 7 giugno 1928, 
n. 1378, sulla fabbricazione, l’importazione ed il commercio dei prodotti alimentari 
della pesca conservati in recipienti. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2111.) (G. U., 
1929, No. 195, p. 3891.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1427, to issue regulations under Royal Legislative Decree 
No. 1548 of 7 July 1927, ratified as Act No. 1378 of 7 June 1928, respecting the 
manufacture, importation and trade in fish and fish products preserved in tins 
or jars. Dated 27 June 1929.] 

Decreto ministeriale 13 luglio 1929. Aggiunta della localita di Santa Venere 
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alla tabella annessa al decreto Ministeriale 2 ottobre 1928, relativo alla disciplina 
del lavoro in alcuni porti del Regno. (G. U., 1929, No. 171, p. 3491.) 

[Ministerial Decree to add Santa Venere to the Schedule appended to the 
Ministerial Decree of 2 October 1928 respecting the organisation of labour in 
certain ports of the Kingdom. Dated 13 July 1929.] 


KENYA 


An Ordinance to consolidate and amend the law relating to the manufacture, 
storage, sale, transport, importation, exportation, and use of explosives. No. 13 
of 1929. Assented to 31 July 1929. (Official Gazette of Kenya, 1929, No. 45, 
p. 1746.) 

Government Notice No. 519, to make Regulations under the Harbours Regula- 
tions, 1928. Gazetted 13 August 1929. (Official Gazette of Kenya, 1929, No. 43, 
p. 1677.) 


LITHUANIA 


* Zemés ukio darbininku samdos istatymas. Nr. 2057. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 
1929, No. 306, p. 1.) 

[Act respecting the conditions of employment of agricultural workers. No. 2057. 
No date.] 

Vietos savivaldybés istatymas. Nr. 2068. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1929, No. 307, 


p. 1.) 
{Communal Authorities Act, No. 2068. (No date.)] 


MALAY STATES (FEDERATED) 


Notification No. 5191. — Notification No. 4628, published under section 
54 A of “The Labour Code 1923” in the Gazette of 3 August 1928, is hereby amended 
by deleting paragraph 20 and by substituting therefor the following paragraph : 
Not more than three adult labourers may be housed in one room measuring 
10 feet by 10 feet. A married couple must be given a room to themselves. 
Gazetted 2 August 1929. (Federated Malay States Government Gazette, 1929, 
No. 17, p. 1450.) 


MONTSERRAT 


An Ordinance to prohibit aliens from acting in certain capacities on ships 
registered in the Presidency. No. 4 of 1929. Assented to 3 July 1929. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Additional and Amending Rules of the examination of masters and mates. 
Dated 1 August 1929. (New Zealand Gazette, 1929, No. 55, p. 2036.) 


PERU 


Decreto: disposiciones sobre la salida de obreros peruanos para el extranjero. 
24 de Enero de 1929. (El Peruano, 1929, Vol. I, No. 126, p. 529.) 

[Decree to regulate the emigration of Peruvian workers. Dated 24 January 
1929.] 

Decreto concediendo subsidios a los reclusos incapacitados para el trabajo. 
18 de Marzo de 1929. (El Peruano, 1929, Vol. I, No. 80, p. 329.) 

[Decree to. provide grants for prisoners disabled Ly accidents occurring in the 
course of work done under the Penal Code. Dated 18 March 1929.] 

Decreto modificando los art’culos 207 y 209 del reglamento de la marina 
mercante y de capitanias. 25 de Marzo de 1929. (El Peruano, 1929, Vol. I, No. 81, 
p. 333.) 
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[Decree to amend sections 207 and 209 of the Mercantile Marine and Port 
Authorities Regulations. Dated 25 March 1929.] 

Decreto persiguiendo a los Ilamados “alcanzadores” y a los individuos que 
extorsionan a los indios mediante la practica de la “rama’’. 1 de Abril de 1929. 
(El Peruano, 1929, Vol. I, No. 95, p. 393.) 

[Decree to provide for the prosecution of so-called “touts” (alcanzadores) 
and persons extorting money from natives by laying — on their behalf 
(rama), under false pretences.] 

Resolucién estableciendo el criterio que debe normar las indemnizaciones que 
sefiala la ley del empleado. 5 de Abril de 1929. (El Peruano, 1929, Vol. I, 
No. 126, p. 529.) 

[Resolution laying down rules for the calculation of compensation under the 
Act relating to salaried employees. Dated 5 April 1929.] 

Decreto disponiendo que los pilotos de carros automoviles en general, sean 
sometidos, para obtener el brevete, correspondiente, a un examen de su capacidad 
psicof sica, 22 de Abril de 1929. (El Peruano, 1929, Vol. I, No. 108, p. 449.) 

[Decree to provide that motor-vehicle drivers in general must, for the purpose 
of obtaining a driver’s licence, undergo a psychophysical test. Dated 22 April 
1929.] 

Resolucién estableciendo la jubilacion de empleados con servicios de 30 aiios. 
3 de Mayo de 1929. (El Peruano, 1929, Vol. I, No. 126, p. 529.) 

[Resolution providing pensions for employees with at least 30 years’ service. 
Dated 3 May 1929.] 

Resolucién declarando que las telefonistas estan comprendidas dentro de la 
ley del empleado. 17 de Mayo de 1929. (El Peruano, 1929, Vol. I, No. 126, p. 530.) 

[Resolution declaring that women telephone operators shall be included 
within the scope of the Act relating to salaried employees. Dated 17 May 1929.] 

Decreto : Creando en la direccién general de Justicia un registro de empleados 
publicos. 24 de Junio de 1929. (El Peruano, 1929, Vol. II, No. 5, p. 17.) 


[Decree establishing a register of public officials in the General Directorate 
of Justice. Dated 24 June 1929.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie ministra przemyslu i handlu w porozumieniu z ministrem 
wyznan religijnych i oswiecenia publicznego z dnia 30 kwietnia 1929 r. o zmianie 
przepisow zawartych w art. 155 rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej 
z dnia 7 ezerwea 1927 r. o prawie przemyslowem w zastowowaniu na terenie 
wojewodztw poznanskiego i pomorskiego. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, No. 41, poz. 
346, p. 637.) 

[Order of the Minister of Commerce and Industry in agreement with the 
Minister of Worship and Public Instruction to amend the provisions of section 155 
of the Order of the President of 7 June 1927 respecting industrial law in regard 
to the application thereof in the provinces of Poznan and Pomorze. Dated 
30 April 1929.] 

Oswiadozenie rzadowe z dnia 6 czerwea 1929 r. w. sprawie wymiany dokumentow 
ratyfikacyjnych : 1. Konwencij miedzy Rzeczapospolita Polska a Rzesza Nie- 
miecka w sprawie polskich robotnikow rolnych, wraz z Protokolem koncowym, 
2. Porozumienia w sprawie rekrutacji, posredniczenia i kontraktowania, jako 
tez przejazdz polskick sezonowych robotnikow rolnych, i 3. Porozumienia w 
sprawie polskich robotnikow rolnye, ktérz y przybyli do Niemiec przed 31 grudnia 
1925 roku i tamze pozostali, podpisanych w Warszawie dnia 24 listopada 1927 
roku. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, No. 44, poz. 367, p. 714.) 

[Government Notification respecting the exchange of instruments of rati- 
fication of the following agreements signed on 24 November 1927: (1) the Treaty 
between the Republic of Poland and the German Federation respecting Polish 
agricultural workers and the protocol thereto; (2) the Agreement respecting 
the recruiting, placing, engagement and transportation of Polish migrant agri- 
cultural workers ; and (3) the Agreement respecting Polish agricultural workers 
who migrated to Germany before 31 December 1925 and have remained there. 
Dated 6 June 1929.] 
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ministra pracy i opieki spoleczenej a dnia 12 czerwea 1929 r. 
wkladek zakladow 


Rozporzadzenie 
w porozumieniu z ministrem skarbu w sprawie obnizenia 


pracy oraz podwyzszenia norm zasilkow, ustanowionych w ustawie z dnia 18 


lipea 1924 r. o zabezpieczeniu na wypadek bezrobocia. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, 


No. 48, poz. 401, p. 778.) 
[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with the 


Minister of Finance to reduce the contributions payable by establishments and 
to increase the benefits provided for in the Unemployment Insurance Act of 18 July 
1924. Dated 12 June 1929.] 


PORTUGUESE] COLONIES 


Angola. 

Diploma Legislativo nim. 126: — Aprova e manda pér em vigor, desde 1 de 
Agosto de 1929, a Organizacao do Corpo de Policia de Seguranga Publica da Colonia 
de Angola, anexa a éste diploma e que dele faz parte integrante. 27 de Julho 


de 1929. (Boletim Oficial da Angola, 1929, No. 20, p. 387.) 
lative Decree No. 126 to approve and put into effect as from 1 August 


[Legis 
1929 the scheme for the organisation of the public safety police force of the Colony 
of Angola appended to this Decree of which it forms an integral part. Dated 


27 July 1929.] 


Mozambique. 

Nova publicagao nos termos do artigo 2° da portaria no. 255, de 6 de Fevereiro 
de 1926, da portaria no. 556, aprovando o regulamento para a pesca da baleia 
no mar de Mogambique, com as alteragées que lhe foram introduzidas por aquele 
diploma. 20 de Julho de 1929. (Boletim Oficial da Mogambique, 1929, No. 29, 
p. 317.) 

[Reissue, under the provisions of section 2 of Order No, 255 dated 6 February 
1926, of Order No. 556 (dated 18 August 1923), approving the regulations relating 
to whaling in Mozambique waters, together with the amendments made by the 
former measure. Dated 20 July 1929.] 

Portaria no. 932, modificando algumas disposigées do regulamento especial 
de policia e fiscalizagao da entrada e permanéncia de imigrantes estrangeiros. 
10 de Agosto de 1929. (Boletim Oficial da Mogambique, 1929, No. 32, p. 338.) 

[Order No. 932 to amend certain provisions of the special police regulations for 
the supervision of the entry and residence of foreign immigrants. Dated 10 August 


1929. ] 


S. Thomé and Principe Islands. 
Decreto no. 16834 —- Promulga varias disposigées no sentido de reprimir mais 
eficazmente a ociosidade e vadiagem na colonia S. Tomé e Principe. 14 de Maio 
de 1929. (Boletim Oficial do Estado da India, 1929, No. 49, p. 941.) 
[Decree No. 16834, to promulgate certain provisions for the more effective 
suppression of begging and vagrancy in S. Thomé and Principe. Dated 14 May 


1929. ] 
SPAIN 


{Real orden declarando que el Instituto de Reeducacién Profesional y las filiales 
concertadas con caracter oficial, los Institutos y Oficinas de Orientacion y Selec- 
cién profesional, los Centros de Formacién Profesional y las Escuelas Sociales, 
estan obligados a cooperar al estudio y prevensién de los accidentes del trabajo, 
de las enfermedades profesionales y de la fatiga. 31 de Agosto de 1929. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1929, No. 254, p. 1707.) 

(Order to provide that the Vocational Rehabilitation Institute and its official 
branches, the Vocational Guidance Institutes and Offices, the Vocational Training 
Centres and the Social Training Schools shall be bound to co-operate in the study 
and prevention of industrial accidents, occupational diseases, and fatigue. Dated 
31 August 1929.] 

o en las 


Real orden disponiendo que la organizacién Corporativa del Trabaj 
Minas, Canteras y Establecimientos mineros, se verifique conforme a la distribucién 
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que se indica. 9 de Septiembre de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 262, p. 1837.) 

[Order to provide that the allocation (of the committees) of the national cor- 
porative organisation in mines, quarries and mining establishments shall be as 
laid down in the Order. Dated 9 September 1929.] 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts férordning om Svenska bostadakreditkassen och om bostads- 
kreditféreningar. Den 3 augusti 1929. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1929, No. 256, 
p. 543.) 

[Royal Order respecting the Swedish Housing Credit Fund and the Housing 
Credit Associations. Dated 3 August 1929.] 


Bundesbeschluss iiber die Unterstiitzung bediirftiger Greise. Vom 16. Marz 
1929. (Eidgendssische Gesetzsammlung, 1929, No. 25, p. 381.) 

Arrété fédéral allouant une subvention en faveur des vicillards indigents. Du 
16 mars 1929. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1929, No. 25, p. 399.) 

Bundesbeschluss iiber die Vereinigung der Abteilung fiir Industrie und Ge- 
werbe und des eidgendéssischen Arbeitsamtes. Vom 21. Juni 1929. (Eidgendéssische 
Gesetzsammlung, 1929, No. 28, p. 479.) 

Arrété fédéral portant fusion de la division de l’industrie et des arts et métiers 
et de l’office fédéral du travail. Du 21 juin 1929. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1929, 
No. 28, p. 505.) 


Basle Town. 


Gesetz betreffend Aenderung des Wirtschaftsgesetzes vom 19. Dezember 1887. 
Vom 4. April 1929. 


Verordnung betreffend die Ruhetage des Personals von Theater-, Konzert- 
und Schaustellungsunternehmen. Vom 2. Juli 1929. 


Unterwalden (Nid dem Wald). 

Voliziehungsverordnung zum Bundesgesetz iiber die Beschiftigung der jugend- 
lichen und weiblichen Personen in den Gewerben. Vom 5. Januar 1929. (W. S. M., 
August 1929, No. 6, p. 71.) - 


TURKEY 


Kanun Devlet memurlari maasatinin tevhit ve teadiiliine dair kanun. Kanun 
No. 1452. Kabul tarihi : 18/5/1929. (T. C. Resmi Gazete, 1929 (1336), No. 1229, 
p. 7643.) 

[Act No. 1452 respecting the standardisation of salaries of civil servants. Dated 
18 May 1929.] 

Sark manatiki dahilinde miihtag ziirraa tevzi edilecek araziye dair kanun. 
Kanun No. 1505. Kabul tarihi : 2/6/1929. (T. C. Resmi Gazete, 1929 (1386), No. 
1218, p. 7517.) 

[Act No. 1505 respecting estates to be assigned to necessitous farmers in the 
Eastern zone. Dated 2 June 1929.] 


Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Migration Laws and Treaties. Vol. U1. Inter- 
national Treaties and Conventions. Studies and Reports, Series O (Migration), 
No. 3. Geneva, International Labour Office; London, P.S. King and Son, 
1929. vil+383 pp. 7s. 6d.; $2. (The three volumes: £1: $5.) 


The first two volumes of this work contained a study of national laws and 
regulations governing migration in the countries of emigration and of immigration 
respectively (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 6, December 1928, . 
p. 825). The third and last volume contains a survey of international treaties 3 
and conventions concerning migration. It has not been possible to make a com- 
plete collection or an exhaustive analysis of migration treaties. An endeavour, 
however, has been made to set out briefly the various international settlements 
at which the principal countries have arrived on the points of chief mportance. 
Over 1,000 bilateral and multilateral treaties have been analysed. The information 
presented is arranged under subject headings, that is to say, not according to the 
nature of the particular agreement, but according to the part cular migration 
problem with which it deals. Treaties dealing more particularly with the emigration 
and with the recruitment and employment of labour—which are of special interest 
for the purposes of this study—are in each case analysed as a whole in one part 
of the study, references being given to them where necessary in other parts of 
the work. 4 

The study is arranged in cight chapters dealing respectively with: (1) the 
different forms of international agreement concerning migration; (2) inter- 
national conferences and organisations; (3) general provisions; (4) freedom — 
of migration and its limits ; (5) the transport of emigrants and of their property ; 
(6) the general status of foreign workers; (7) provisions relating to foreign 
workers ; (8) special problems (the negro traffic and slave trade, the suppression 
of the traffic in women and children, colonial emigration, migration under the 
Mandates System, the migration of refugees, optants, persons exchanged, etc., 
frontier trailic). 

A chronological list of the diplomatic instruments analysed is given in the 
appendix. <A subject index and an index by countries complete the volume. 


—— Migration Movements 192i-1927. Studies and Reports, Series O (Migra- : 
tion), No. 4. Geneva, International Labour Office ; London, P. S. King and Son, q 
1929. v+129 pp. 2s.6d.; 60 cents. j 

This report is in continuation of those published in 1925 and 1926 on migration 
movements from 1920 to 1923 and from 1920 to 1924. The object, plan, and ar- 
rangement of the statistical data are the same as in preceding years. Thanks 
to the assistance of various Governments, however, international migration 
Statistics have made considerable progress since the first report, not only with 
regard to the number of countries which have supplied data but also to the variety 
and value of the information provided. The number of countries and territories 
for which figures are given in the present report is 95, as compared with 74 in 
Migration Movements 192 -192i/. 

A note on this report, which is also published in French and in German, appeared 
in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXII, No. 11, 16 December 1929, 


p. 391. 


League of Nations. Saar Territory. Regierungskommission des Saargebiets, 
Abteilungen Volkswohlfahrt, Landwirtschaft und Forsten, Arbeitsamt und Sozial- 


versicherung. Jahresbericht 1928. 173 pp., charts. 
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Permanent Court of International Justice. Case Concerning the Payment of 
Various Serbian Loans issued in France. Series C. Acts and Documents relating 
to Judgments and Advisory Opinions given by the Court. No. 16, III. Sixteenth 
(Extraordinary) Session, 1929. Documents relating to Judgment No. 14 (12 July 
1929). Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1929. 879 pp. 


Commission internationale de l'embellissement de la vie rurale. J1J° Congrés 
international pour Vembellissemcnt de la vie rurale, tenu a Budapest, les 1, 2 ea 
3 juin 1929. Rapports. Bulletin No. 7. Louvain. 184 pp. 


Reports presented to the Third International Conference for the Betterment 
of Rural Life, held at Budapest, 1, 2 and 3 June 1929. The three subjects dis- 
cussed were rural leadership, rural elementary and continuation education, and 
the influence of modern agrarian movements on the betterment of rural life. 


tre Conférence internationale du Service social, Paris, 8-13 juillet 1928. Vol. I, 
976 pp. Vol. II, 523 pp. Vol. III, 960 pp. Paris, 1929. 


Congrés international d’Assistance publique et privée. Recueil des travaux 
du sixiéme Congres international d’ Assistance publique et privée tenu du 5 au 8 juillet 
‘ 1928. Tome I, 403 pp. Tome IT, 446 pp. Paris, 1929. 


International Institute of Agriculture. International Year Book of Agricultural 
Statistics, 1928-1929. Rome, 1929. xxvi1+581 pp. 


International Population Union. Bulletin of the International Union for the 
} Scientific Investigation of Population Problems. Vol. 1, No. 1, October 1929. 
Baltimore (Maryland), Institute for Biological Research of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 
The International Union for the Scientific Study of Population Problems 
has just issued the first number of its Bulletin. 
It may be recalled that the Union was founded as a result of the World 
Population Conference held in Geneva in September 1927, and that at the inaugural 
meeting three international Commissions were appointed to study respectively 
¥ population and the food supply, differential fertility, fecundity, and sterility, 
and the vital statistics of primitive races. The purpose of the Bulletin will be to 
inform the members of the Union and the interested scientific public about the 
work of the Union. It will contain items of news about the work of the National 
Committees, the Commissions, and the Union as a whole. The editorial office 
will for the present be located at the office of the President of the International 
Union (the Institute for Biological Research of the Johns Hopkins University, 
1901 East Madison Street, Baltimore, Matyland, U.S.A.). The first issue of the 
Bulletin contains the statutes of the International Union in English and French. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of the 
Territory of New Guinea, 1 July 1927 to 30 June 1928. Canberra, 1929. 110 pp. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


Annual Report on the Working of the Co-operative Societies in the Federated 
Malay States for the Year ending iv June 1928. Supplement to the F. M. S. 
Government Gazette, 19 July 1929. Kuala Lumpur, 1929. 32 pp. 


GERMANY 

Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reichsamt (Arbeitsvermittlung). Die Werhand- 
lungen der Sachverstdindigenkommission fiir Fragen der Arbeitslosenversicherung. 
Juli 1929. Sonderveréffentlichung des Reichsarbeitsblattes. Berlin, 1929. 170 pp. 


Reichsgesundheitsamt. Arbeiten aus dem Reichsgesundheitsamte. Einund- 
sechzigster Band. Erstes Heft. Berlin, 1929. 152 pp. 
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Statistisches Reichsamt. Die Tarifvertrdge im Deutschen Reich am 1. Januar 
1928. Nebst Anhang: Die Reichstarifverirdge am 1. Januar 1929. 47. Sonderheft 
zum Reichsarbeitsblatt. Berlin, 1929. 47 pp. ; 

Statistics are given of the number of collective agreements in Germany, and 
the number of firms and workers covered. Data are given both according to 
industry and to district. The number and scope of national, regional and local 
agreements, as well as those covering single firms, are shown, and the duration 
of agreements together with their chief provisions (wages, hours, holidays, etc.) 
are indicated. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Education. he Brickiayer’s Trade and Training. Educational 
Pamphlets, No. 78. (Industry Series No. 9.) London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1929. 34 pp. 6d. 


Home Office. Safety Precautions for Transmission Machinery in Factories. 
Part I. Fencing and other Safeguards. Safety Pamphlet No. 1. Third (Revised 
and Enlarged) Edition. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 57 pp., illustr. 9d. 


Ministry of Health. Town Planning. Extracts from the Annual Report of 
the Ministry of Health for 1928-29. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 
29 pp. 6d. 


Ministry of Labour. Report on the Work of Advisory Committees for Juvenile 
Employment during the Year 1928. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 
82 pp. 6d. 

This report consists of a summary of the annual reports for 1928 of the Juvenile 
Advisory Committees and the Juvenile Employment Committees appointed by 
the Ministry of Labour and the Local Education Authorities respectively. It 
points out that in 1928 unemployment among juveniles of 16 and 17 years of age 
amounted to 3.6 per cent., as compared with 11.4 per cent. among adult insured 
workers. The labours of the committees are said to be increasingly attracting a 
greater proportion of those leaving school and of those who have already had 
experience of employment to use the facilities offered by the official machinery. 
for giving advice and placing in employment. 


INDIA 

UNITED PROVINCES 

Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Factories Act for the Year 1928. 
By W. G. Mackay, M.B.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Boilers. Allahabad, 1929. 47 pp. Rs. 2. 


Report of a Departmental Committee appointed to suggest Solutions for the 
Prevalent Unemployment among the Middle Classes in the United Provinces. 
Allahabad, 1929. 26 pp. 4 annas. 

A summary of the contents of this report appeared in Industrial and Labour 
Information, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, 14 October 1929, pp. 77-78. 


ITALY 
Ministero delle Communicazioni. Direzione Generale delle Ferrovie dello Stato. 
Le abitazioni per il personale delle ferrovie dello Stato. Rome, 1929. 241 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 
DUTCH EAST INDIES > 
Kantoor van Arbeid. 7'waalfde Verslag van de Arbeidsinspectie voor de Buiten- 
SZewesten, 1927. Weltevreden. 176 pp., tables. 


POLAND 

Glowny Urzad Statystyezny Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej. Office central de 
Statistique. Rocznik Statystyki Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej. Annuaire statistique de 
la République polonaise, 1929. Warsaw. Liv-+-663 pp. 
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STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


Annual Report on the Co-operative Societies for the Year 1928. By A. CAVENDISH, 
M.C.S. Singapore, Govt. Printing Office, 1929. 82 pp. 


SWEDEN 


Statens Arbetsléshetskommission. Beriittelse. Det svenska samhidillet och arbets- 
lisheten 191/-192:. Stockholm, Marcus, 1929. 665 pp. 


This general report of the Swedish State Unemployment Commission on its 
work during the ten-year period 1914-1924, entitled “The Swedish Community 
and Unemployment”’, is divided into five main sections, which describe the principal 
features of the development of unemployment and relief measures since the 
beginning of the World War until the end of 1924. The first section describes 
the critical period following the outbreak of the war, from August 1914 to the 
summer of 1915, and how the Commission was organised and the first relief 
measures originated. The second section, which covers the period from the 
autumn of 1915 to 1920, contains a brief account of the changes in industry, 
the Jabour market and unemployment, and of the development of the system 
of relief during this period. The main body of the report is to be found, how- 
ever, in the description, in the third section, of the development of unemployment 
and unemployment policy during the period 1921-1924; that is to say, the period 
when unemployment reached its maximum in Sweden. During that period, 
the principles of relief were given more or less final shape, and the scope of the 
measures for fighting unemployment reached dimensions hitherto unknown in 
Swedish social history. The report discusses the organisation of cash benefits 
and supplements its description by concrete data, taken from the many reports 
received during the years of deflation. A great deal of attention is given to State 
emergency works, photographs being reproduced to illustrate the effects of the 
adoption of the principle of giving work rather than maintenance. The Report 
also surveys the emergency works undertaken by bodies other than the Unem- 
ployment Commission, and the various other forms of relief to which recourse 
was had during the period. 

The fourth section deals principally with the relation between unemployment 
relief and labour disputes, and discusses the opinions expressed during the years 
of deflation on the unemployment policy followed in Sweden. 

The fifth section deals with the financing and costs of unemployment relief 
and the general results. 

The report is completed by a series of appendices and diagrams (with explana- 
tions in Swedish and French), and a list of laws and parliamentary documents 
dealing with unemployment. A detailed table of contents facilitates use of the 
report, which concludes with a brief summary in French. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Ministry of Finance. Commission on Old Age Pensions and National Insurance. 
Second Report. Pretoria, 1928. 112 pp. 7s. 6d. 

—— —— Third Report. Pretoria, 1929. 72 pp. 4s. 6d. 

These reports (dealing with various forms of social insurance and with unem- 
ployment insurance respectively) were analysed in Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, 14 October 1929, pages 92-95 and pages 81-82. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Agriculture. Yearbook of Agriculture 1928. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1929. 1146 pp. 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 7'he 
Balance of International Payments of the United States in 1928. By Ray HA... 
Foreword by R. P. Lamonr. Trade Information Bulletin No. 625. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1929. vi1+66 pp. 

The international transactions of the United States during 1928 are summarised 
in this report. It is interesting to note that immigrant remittances are declining 
steadily. In 1928 the estimated amount was 217,000,000 dollars, against which 
must be placed 28,000,000 dollars, representing money brought into the United 
States by arriving immigrants. 
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Federal Board for Vocational Education. Proceedings of the Fifth National 
Conference on Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons. Called by Federal 
Board for Vocational Education in co-operation with National Rehabilitation 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis., 23-28 September 1928. Bulletin No. 136. Vocational 
Rehabilitation Series No. 18. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1929. 
pp. 35 cents. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Women in Industry. Some Social and 
Economic Aspects of Homework. Special Bulletin No. 158. Albany, 1929. 40 pp. 


Employment at home in industrial work given out by factories has long been 
one of the controversial problems of the life of New York State. Except as regards 
the regulation of the employment of children and the licensing of the tenement 
in which the work is done, which is conditional on hygienic and sanitary conditions, 
there is no legal control of home work and unregulated hours and low wages may 
prevail without the State being able to interfere. The present report deals with 
the point of view of the worker and discusses hours of work in relation to earnings. 
It also shows the relation of earnings to the total family income which, in turn, 
is compared with standard budgets accepted for American families. The report 
is one of a series on this subject presented in the belief that home work must 
be understood and approached from all angles before there can be a real solution 
to the problem. 


NON-OF FICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adamski, K. Stanislaw. Unja zwiazkow spoldzielczych w Polsce. Posen, 1929. 
44 pp. 
Describes the activities of the Union of Polish Co-operative Societies. 


Adler, Jean. La législation relative 4 l'apprentissage dans les cantons suisses 
romands. Thése pour le doctorat (sciences juridiques). Université de Paris. 
Faculté de Droit. Paris, Les Presses modernes, 1929. 162 pp. 


Ausschuss zur Untersuchung der Erzeugungs- und Absatzbedingungen der 
deutschen Wirtschaft. Massenfilialunternehmen im Einzelhandel mit Lebens- 
mitteln und Kolonialwaren. Vorhandlungen und Berichte des Unterausschusses 
fiir Gewerbe : Industrie, Handel und Handwerk (III. Unterausschuss). 2. Band. 
Berlin, E.S. Mittler, 1929. x1-+302 pp. 


Batten, Edward. Nationalism, Politics and Economics. London, P.S. King 
and Son, 1929. x+148 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Batten believes that economic nationalism is at the root of most of Britain’s 
ills, but thinks that the possibility of other countries lowering their tariffs is 
remote. He therefore proposes a dual currency system which he thinks will achieve 
the same object. There would then be one level of prices based on the gold standard 
for external trade, and another level of prices for domestic trade, and Britain, 
it is maintained, would then be independent of the variations in gold prices. 
The domestic price level should, in Mr. Batten’s opinion, be kept stable. 


Berglund, Abraham, and Wright, Philip G. The Variff on Iron and Steel. 
Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1929. xvi1+248 pp. 

This is a careful investigation of the tariff on iron and steel in the United States , 
made under the auspices of the Brookings Institution. The term “iron and steel” 
covers a multitude of things, in various stages of manufacture, and the authors 
of this book consider that, with reference to the overwhelming bulk of the industry, 
the duties are shown to be largely ineffective. On the other hand, with reference 
to the comparatively small fraction of the industry where the duties are effective, 
the question arises whether the benefits derived from these duties exceed the 
burden on consumers. There are of course other than purely economic con- 
siderations to be taken into account, and these lead to the conclusion that until 
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some radical change is proposed in the whole tariff policy of the United States, 
. it would seem wise to grant such a measure of protection as will enable the more 
efficient domestic establishments to meet foreign competitors on even terms. 


Bezanson, Anne, and Gray, Robert. Y'rends in Foundry Production in the Phil- 
adelphia Arca. University of Pennsylvania. Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce. Industrial Research Department. Research Studies III. Philadelphia, 
1929. xvi+77 pp. $1.50. 

A survey of trends of production, the ratio of production to the total capacity 
to produce, and the causes of over-equipment in foundries in the Philadelphia 

‘district. Attention is directed to seasonal and other periodic variations in demand. 
Separate data are given for iron foundries and for steel foundries. The survey 
covers the last five or six years. 


Bibby, John P. Unemployment. An Analysis and Suggested Solution. London, 
P. S. King, 1929. vm1+136 pp. 5s. 


Bournville Works. Publication Department. Pension, Provident, and Bene- 
volent Funds. An Account of the Schemes in Operation at Cadbury Brothers Ltd., 
Bournville. 48 pp. 6d. 


Brigden, J. B., and others. The Australian Tariff. An Economic Enquiry. 
With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce, C.H., P.C., M.C., Prime Minister. 
Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 1929. xvu+232 pp. 2s. 6d. 

This is a report prepared by Professor Brigden, Professor Copland, Mr. Dyason, 
Professor Giblin, and Mr. Wickens, at the request of Mr. Bruce when Prime Minister 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. The authors have investigated the question 
pretty thoroughly, and they come unanimously to the conclusion that the evidence 
available does not support the contention that Australia could have maintained 
its present population at a higher standard of living under Free Trade. They point 
out, however, that some applications and extensions of Protection have been 
wasteful and cost more that the benefits gained. 

The principal effects on production and employment have been to divert 
them from export industries to protected industries. The authors estimate that 
Australian products which are protected cost £36,000,000 more than the same 
goods could be imported for duty free. Making various allowances, they consider 
that costs of production in the export industries are raised by 9 per cent. as a 
result of Protection. They come to the conclusion that the tariff protects the 
standard of living, but there are limits to this protection, and consequently it is 
suggested that protected industries should be reviewed periodically, and the cost 
of protecting each industry be estimated from time to time. 


Chambre de Commerce et d’Industrie de Budapest. Le commerce et l'industrie 
de la Hongrie en 1928. Budapest, 1929. 222 pp. 


Co-operative Union. The Sixty-First Annual Congress 1929. Held in Torquay 
20-22 May 1929. Edited by A. WuireuEap. Manchester, 1929. x1+703 pp. 


Costa de Beauregard, Louis. L’évolution économique de la Pologne et les réformes 
monétaires depuis 192). Paris, Librairie J. Vrin, 1928. 155 pp. 15 frs. 


Deutscher Metallarbeiter-Verband. Jahr- und Handbuch fiir Verbandsmitglieder 
tiber das Jahr 1928. viu1+420 pp. 


Dubreuil, H. Standards. Le travail américain vu par un ouvrier frangais. 
Préface de H. Le CuaTe.ier. Les “Ecrits’’, sous la direction de Jean GUEHENNO. 
Paris, Bernard Grasset, 1929. 430 pp. 15 frs. 

Mr. Dubreuil has adopted an excellent way of studying American methods 
of work. Unlike many investigators who content themselves with the superficial 
impressions gained on a tour conducted by the head of an undertaking, he took 
employment in the United States as an ordinary workman and in that capacity 
was for fifteen months able to make an unprejudiced and impartial study of con- 
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ditions. Having already spent several years as a workman in Europe he was able 
to avoid two errors to which many writers describing “travels in America” are 
prone. Landing in America without any inclination to marvel at anything and 
everything around him, he does not fall into the error of describing methods 
that have 'ong become familiar in Europe as novelties, while on the other hand 
be resists the temptation to exaggerate the hardships of the industrial worker's 
life, as is often done by writers who pass their lives in an office and are so impressed 
by these hardships that they fail to realise how they are lessened by training 
and practice. 

What makes the book of special interest is its moderate tone. It suggests 
to the reader that America is neither an ideal country where everything is done 
much better than in Europe, nor a hell for the workers, but a land where rather 
more goodwill and a better understanding of the common welfare are to be found 
than elsewhere. Employers stand less on their dignity and have the wellbeing 
of their workers more at heart, while among workers there exists more of the spirit 
of ready co-operation. Thus the question of industrial relations stands out as 
the central problem of ail modern organisation. 

On the subject of rationalisation Mr. Dubreuil expresses the following opinion : 
“If I am asked whether American methods ought to be adopted, I not only 
answer ‘yes’, but go even further and say that this is not sufficient, and that 
we ought to be ashamed merely to copy America. If we are to be justified in 
priding ourselves on being heirs to an ancient civilisation, I am of opinion that 
we must adopt not merely American methods, but rather the spirit that prompts 
them.” Such an opinion is especially noteworthy when it comes from one of the 
leaders of the French General Confederation of Labour, and it should be compared 
with that of Taylor, who looked upon scientific organisation as a “mental re- 
volution”’. 

The book is full of valuable information, to which justice cannot be done in 
a few words. 

The author approaches the main problems of social relations and the scientific 
organisation of work from a very practical point of view, describing nothing 
but what he has seen, instead of expanding theories. Thus he describes the 
different sides of the worker’s life and the conditions of his work in the factory, 
examines the problems of machine production, wages, unemployment due to tech- 
nical improvements, industrial safety and health. His chapters on the develop- 
ment of trade unionism and on experiments in co-operation on the part of workers, 
such as those carried out in the Baltimore and Ohio Railway Company, are of 
particular interest. 

Mr. Dubreuil’s book has been received with great interest by the general 
public and deserves to rank among the most important books on the history of 
industrial relations. 


Ellinger, A. Bauhiittenbewegung und Gewerkschaften. Berlin, Verlagsgesell- 
schaft des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftbundes. 15 pp. 


Die Bauhiittenbewegung, ihr Wesen, ihr Ziel und ihre Entwicklung. 
Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes, 
1927. 48 pp. 50 pf. 


Elvin, H. H. The Raising of the School Age and its Relation to Employment 
and Unemployment. Report presented to the Third General Assembly of Delegates 
of the International Association for Social Progress, Zurich, 19-21 September 
1929. 11 pp. 

This is the report submitted by Mr. Elvin, General Secretary of the National 
Union of Clerks and Administrative Workers, to the recent conference of the 
International Association for Social Progress. It contains some general con- 
siderations on the question and the draft resolution on the basis of which dis- 
cussion took place. A summary of the resolution as finally adopted was given 
in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, 14 October 1929, p. 55. 
The report has also been published in French and in German. 


Firer, Dr. Kurt. Kiindigungsbeschrinkungen im Arbeitsvertragsrecht, insbe- 
sondere zugunsten Schwerunfallverletzter. Breslau, 1929. 62 pp. 
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A general survey of the restrictions laid upon employers in connection with 
dismissal and notice to workers under the German Act on the labour contract. 
Special attention is devoted to the provisions intended to protect disabled men 
in this respect. In the concluding chapters the author reviews the proposals 
for the legal regulation of notice and dismissal in Germany and gives a short 
account of steps taken with a view to the framing of international regulations. 


Hall, Lincoln W., assisted by R. Leigh Hall. An Approach to Definite 
Forecasting. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press; London, Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1929. 1x-+142 pp. 

The author criticises existing forecasting agencies for being contented to make 
forecasts which are “vague, hazy, nebulous”. He claims that the attempt should 
be made “to predict for some definite period in the future the actual numbers 
which will probably occur during this period”. The purpose of the study, there- 
fore, is “to expound a methodology which is readily acceptable to any and all 
types of public and private business” as a means to the making of definite fore- 
casts by these bodies for their own private use. The book consists mainly in the 
elaboration of this methodology. 


Handwirterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. Herausgegeben von Dr. Ludwig 
Exster und Dr. Adolf WezrEr. Vierte, giinzlich umgearbeitete Auflage. Er- 
ginzungsband. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1929. vu1-+1199 pp. 


With this supplementary volume the fourth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
of the Economic Sciences, edited by Professors Elster and Weber, is completed. 
Its nine volumes represent a unique collection of information on all subjects 
relating to economic, political, and social science. The supplement does not 
aim at bringing up to date all the articles of the encyclopaedia, but only those 
devoted to subjects which since the publication of the first volume in 1923 have 
made considerable progress, such as international labour legislation, co-operation, 
commercial treaties, international movements of capital, international economic 
conferences, ete. Other articles deal with new developments, as, for instance, 
revalorisation, industrial cycles, present monopolistic tendencies, rationalisation, 
etc. In addition, articles are included which owing to lack of space were not 
published in the previous volumes. 


Hsii Shuhsi. China and her Political Entity. A Study of China's Foreign 
Relations with Reference to Korea, Manchuria and Mongolia. Thesis submitted 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty of Political Science, Columbia 
University. New York, Oxford University Press, 1926. xx1v-+438 pp. 


This book deals with the problem of Manchuria historically and politically. 
It contains some interesting information on Chinese migration and colonisation 


there. 


Institute of Pacific Relations. American Council. China and Japan in our 
University Curricula. Edited by Edward C. Carter. New York, 1929. 183 pp. 


This is the first attempt which has been made at a comprehensive survey of 
the extent to which facilities are offered by the universities and colleges in the 
United States for the study of China and Japan. It is a striking fact, as this book 
reveals, that the study of Japanese and Chinese life and literature seems to have 
been more neglected than that of Sanskrit or Hebrew. When the problems of the 
Pacific are growing in importance as rapidly as they are to-day, nothing is more 
urgently needed by the countries concerned than a clear and exact knowledge of 
each other’s political, economic and social conditions. 

Issued under the auspices of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations—an organisation which covers only the “Pacific’’ countries—the study 
unfortunately deals neither with India nor with Western Asia. Nevertheless, as an 
indication of trends it has its value ; it will “prove of value five or ten years hence 
as offering a point of reference for a further study.”” The present study shows that 
in practically all leading universities and colleges courses are already offered to 
students for the study of either Japan or China or the Far East in general. The 
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American educational outlook is gradually changing and the “increasing nearness 
of the Orient” is bound to hasten further diffusion of the interest in and study of the 
countries of the Far East. 


Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung. Die Lage der verarbeitenden Industrie im 
Lichte der Leipziger Herbstmesse 1929. Bearbeitet und herausgegeben vom Institut 
fir Konjunkturforschung, Berlin, in Verbindung mit dem Leipziger Messamt 
K6rperschaft des 6ffentlichen Rechts. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1929. 54 pp. 


Janossy, Dennis A. Public Instruction in Hungary. Reprinted and enlarged 
from the 1927 Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York City. Budapest, Press of the Royal 
Hungarian University, 1929. 40 pp. 


Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Liéhne der Wiener Arbeiterschaft 
im Jahre 1926. Statistische Ver6ffentlichungen. Vienna, 1929. 212 pp. 


—— Reationalisierung, Arbeitswissenschaft und Arbeiterschutz. Vienna, 1928. 
290 pp. 


Kirmse, Kurt, and Tipfer, Albert. Bauhilfsarbeiter und Bauhilfsarbeiterarbeit. 
Bauabend Nr. 12. Schriften fiir das Jungvolk vom Bau. Herausgegeben vom 
Deutschen Baugewerksbund. Hamburg, 1929. 168 pp., illustr. 


Klarner, Czeslaw. O Popieraniu Budowy Tanich Mieszkan w Polsce i Zagranica. 
Wydawnictwa Izby Przemyslowo-Handlowej w Warszawie. T. 1. Warsaw, 1929. 
116 pp. 

This book deals with schemes for the building of cheap dwellings in Poland 
and in other countries. 


Knaus, A. La guerre hors la loi. Paris, Editions Spes, 1929. 264 pp. 20 frs. 

The society of the future, which the author sketches with a boldness born of 
faith, must in his opinion be established on a new economic and social basis which 
is to be substituted for national and military imperialism. Although a convinced 
believer in a European union, he does not think that an external peace obtained 
by this means will suffice to ensure a genuine peace to the peoples of Europe unless 
it is accompanied by internal peace. He therefore devotes a whole section of his 
book to the principles of justice on which alone, in his view, economic and social 
peace can be established in a united and federated Europe. 


Lansburgh, Richard H. Industrial Management. Second Edition. Rewritten 
and Reset. New York, John Wiley and Sons ; London, Chapman and Hall, 1928. 
x + 510 pp. 

The second edition of Mr. Lansburgh’s authoritative work was undertaken 
by him “ to meet the numerous changes in management technique and management 
emphasis ”’ that have occurred since its first appearance in 1923. This has involved 
complete revision of the original text as well as the addition of some new chapters. 
The book is divided into eight parts : Introduction ; Organisation ; The Plant and 
Working Conditions ; Standardisation ; Job Study ; Wages ; Personnel Relations ; 
Controlling Operations. 

It would obviously be impossible to discuss all the problems inherent in such 
a comprehensive programme in detail within the compass of one volume of 497 
pages, but it would be difficult to quote any one work which indicates their outlines 
more clearly, gives a more lucid description of the methods of control most generally 
adopted, and even finds place to emphasise the importance of detail and to direct 
thought to the change of mental attitude which underlies every change of method. 

In the Personne] Relations section the author lays great stress on the importance 
of a policy “ which fundamentally looks into the minds of the workers”. The 
desire to “see the wheels go round” is a very general human attribute and one 
that should be utilised in industry for the creation and development of a real team 
spirit between executives and the rank and file. The training of that section of 
industry known as “ management” is more vital than the training of foremen, 
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but is only now dawning on a world accustomed to think of business in terms of 
personal ownership. The relinquishment of the paternalistic attitude, however 
well-intentioned, is essential to the establishment of science in management. It 
will hardly be denied that the failure of profit-sharing schemes to exert any general 
salutary influence is due to the fact that they ignore the fundamental desirability 
of offering “ to all members of an enterprise such a share in its operation that the 
urge of private ownership will be extended throughout the working force ”’. 

Next in importance to the study and understanding of the human factor comes 
the study and control of what the staff from top to bottem are expected to do. 
Mr. Lansburgh points out that “if our wants had to be filled by the production 
methods of 1750 the results would be so expensive that our wants would be nearly 
as restricted as those of the people of 1750”. 

The last 64 pages of the book are devoted to a description of the machinery 
of control, its functions and results. The whole volume is lavishly illustrated with 
photographs, reproductions of forms, etc. 


Léger, Bernard. Les syndicats de fonctionnaires en Angleterre (Fonctionnaires 
nationauz). Thése pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. 
Paris, Les Presses Modernes, 1929. 259 pp. 

The development of civil servants’ trade unions in Great Britain is of particular 
interest at the present time, seeing that the special measures taken a little while 
ago, to enable the State to ensure the continuous and regular working of Govern- 
ment departments and services, indicate a tendency towards the adoption of a 
system of administrative law conceived in the same spirit as that which prevails 
in Germany, in France, and in the majority of European countries. This tendency 
constitutes a new and very important departure, as until recently in Great Britain 
all subjects, whatever their status, were subject to the common law. 

The chief reason for the introduction of these exceptional regulations relating 
to the civil services, the author states, is the development of the civil servants’ 
trade unions, which in 1928 had a membership of 200,000. A further cause is the 
fear inspired at certain periods by the growing influence of the Labour movement 
proper on the civil servants’ unions. 

The author examines the various aspects of the problems raised by this 
development. 

Apart from detailed historical and statistical material, the book contains a 
series of interesting articles on the organisation of government in Great Britain, 
the legal status of the civil servant, the methods of trades unions, the attitude of 
the public authorities towards them, etc. 


Legrand, Jean. Le tribunal industriel du Kansas. Thése pour le doctorat. Aca- 
démie de Paris. Faculté de droit. Arras, P. Caboche, 1929. 192 pp. 

One of the most debated problems connected with the conciliation and arbi- 
tration of collective labour disputes is whether it is useful to provide for compulsory 
measures. An outstanding example in the United States of an arbitration court 
with extensive compulsory powers is the Industrial Court of Kansas. The author 
gives a detailed account of the creation of this Court, its working and ultimate 
suppression, and discusses the advantages and disadvantages of its compulsory 
powers. 


Mer, Georges. Le syndicalisme des fonctionnaires. Paris, Librairie Valois, 1929. 
191 pp. 12 frs. 

The trade unions of civil servants in France, while pursuing their object of 
improving the material situation of their members, have incessantly demanded 
the right of serving the nation and of co-operating in the reconstruction of the 
State by taking part in the reform of the Government services. Thus trade unionism 
in the French Civil Service tends towards the development of a State trade union 
movement, directed towards the public interest. 

Mr. Georges Mer seeks to present this new conception of trade unionism. His 
book opens with a description of the legal aspect of the problems connected with 
the right of civil servants to associate. One chapter is devoted to the various 
activities of their unions in relation to the public authorities and Parliament. 
The closing part of the book brings out the main features of the reforms which 
the trade unions of civil servants have advocated during the last few years. 
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National Safety Council. Universal Safety Series. Twelve addresses by distin- 
guished leaders in the business, political, scientific and educational life of the Nation, 
as presented over the radio in the National Safety Campaign conducted by the National 
Broadcasting Co., New York City, in co-operation with the National Safety Council, 
1929. Chicago, 1929. 63 pp. 


Nell-Breuning, Oswald von. Konsumvereine und Wirtschafisgestaltung. Wirt- 
schafts-*und sozialpolitische Flugschriften, Nr. 3. M. Gladbach, Volksvereins- 
Verlag, 1929. 12 pp. 


Orchard, Dorothy J. An Analysis of Japan’s Cheap Labour. Reprinted from 
Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, June 1929, pp. 215-258. New York, 
Academy of Political Science. 

Though opinions may differ as to whether a «ertain country has reached its 
“optimum population”, it is generally admitted that Japan is over-populated 
in comparison with her cultivable land area, raw materials, and other resources. 
Japan’s future, it is now often said, lies in the development of industry, for which 
she is said to have an immense supply of “ cheap labour”. The present monograph 
is an attempt to analyse the so-called “ cheap labour ” in Japan. 

After a glance at the “ abundance of labour “, the writer carefully analyses data 
drawn from authentic sources and shows that in reality skilled and efficient labour 
is exceedingly scarce, and furthermore that Japanese industry, in recruiting labour 
for its mills, has to bear a very heavy financial burden. The low wages are shown 
to be low only in appearance, the fact being that labour is really dear, owing to the 
heavy cost of recruiting, the provision of dormitories, the high discharge allowances 
usually paid, and above all the lack of skill and the inefficiency of labour. The 
practical effects of long hours and night work are examined, and it is shown that 
these do not necessarily make for lower labour costs. Comparisons are made 
between the textile industry in Japan and in the United States. In the latter 
country the situation is the reverse of what it is in the former ; much higher wages 
are paid, shorter hours are worked, fewer workers are employed per unit of machi- 
nery, but they produce a great deal more. The inevitable conclusion is that the 
Japanese mill is overmanned, the labour is cheap but inefficient to a degree that 
greatly offsets its cheapness, and any increase in labour costs reduces the margin 
of advantage still further. 

The wide margin of difference in individual output between American and 
Japanese labour is striking. The scope of the analysis in respect of relative efficiency 
is confined to the textile industry, but this industry is the most widespread and 
the most essential industry of Japan. 


Pigou, A. C. The Functions of Economic Analysis. Sidney Ball Lecture, 27 May 
1929. Barnett House Papers No. 12. London, Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford, 1929. 22 pp. Is. 


Poblete y Troncoso, Moisés. La orientaciin de la legislaciin social en la América 
latina. Madrid, Sucesora de M. Minuesa de los Rios, 1929. 29 pp. 1 peseta. 

A pamphlet containing the introduction to Volume II of the work published 
by the International Labour Office, on “Social Legislation in Latin America”, 
the author of which is Mr. Moisés Poblete, professor of social economy at the 
University of Santiago de Chile, and former Under-Secretary of State to the Ministry 
of Social Welfare and Labour in Chile. This introduction gives an outline of the 
general nature and trend of social legislation in Latin America. The author first 
deals with some of the chief aspects of that legislation (including the tendency 
towards codification), and of its interpretation by legal decisions. He next considers 
the right of association and the inspection of the application of labour legislation. 
In conclusion, he review certain problems peculiar to Latin America, such as the 
situation of the natives and of agricultural labour. 


, Dr. Fritz. Wer kann die Altersfiirsorge in Oesterreich bezichen? Il. 
erweiterte Auflage. Vienna, Verlag von “ Arbeit und Wirtschaft ”, 1929. 120 pp. 


Reichsbund der Kriegsbeschidigten, Kriegsteilnehmer und Kriegerhinterblie- 
benen. Zweite Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des § 7 des Reichsversorgungsgesetzes 
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(orthopddische Versorgung) vom & Mai 1929 und Ergdnzungsbestimmungen vom 
22. Juni 1929. Berlin. 24 pp. 1.05 marks. 


Schiffer, Dr. Carl. Die dkonomische und sozialpolitische Bedeutung der indus- 
triellen Rationalisierungsbestrebungen. Unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Standardisierung. Wirtschaftsstudien. Neue und erweiterte Folge der Volks- 
wirtschaftlichen Abbhandlungen der badischen Hochschulen. Herausgegeben von 
Goetz Briers, Carl BRINKMANN, Paul MomBert und anderen. Erster Band. Karls- 
ruhe, G. Braun, 1928. 104 pp. 4.80 marks. 


This thesis is published as Volume XI of the “ Wirtschaftsstudien *’ (Economic 
Studies) of the universities of Baden. 

According to the author, “ rationalisation means nothing other than establishing 
the primacy of reason in the realm of ends . . . letting reasoned action take the 
place of chance and of all empirical, intuitive and traditional methods, not only 
in its own peculiar sphere of science, but also in almost every branch of activity : 
in the outlook on life, in society, in art, and more especially in the technical organ- 
isation of industry, and in economics”. Rationalisation represents “a more 
urgent demand that all factors and phases of the economic process should be 
systematically tested anew to discover whether they are the best possible means 
for effectively meeting demand. *’ Its aim is said to be “ to arrive at a fuller utilisa- 
tion of and a juster harmony between the means employed, to open up new paths 
and apply new methods with a view to increasing the productivity of industry ”. 
The author deals with the various aspects of rationalisation according to the 
following plan: (1) rationalisation of production (standardisation, rationalisation 
of technical processes and labour policy) ; (2) rationalisation of inter-industrial 
organisation (specialisation and concentration) ; (3) rationalisation of distribution 
(wholesale and retail trade). 

There is room for difference of opinion as to the above classification and many 
of the definitions contained in the book. 

The reports on economic and social-political investigations in the chapter 
“ Effects and limits of rationalisation ” are of greater interest and value. Through- 
out the book standardisation is kept in the foreground. 


Sevelinge, Jean-Baptiste. Les allocations familiales dans Vagriculture. These 
pour le doctorat (Sciences politiques et économiques). Université de Paris. Faculté 
de droit. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1928. 135 pp. 


Soule, George. The Useful Art of Economics. New York, Macmillan, 1929. 
250 pp. $2. 

The author examines “ some of the areas in our economic life needing control ”’, 
and suggests that what is required is increased economic control by such means 
as the extension of public ownership through publicly owned corporations, Govern- 
ment supervision through boards and commissions, more adequate research, and 
so on. 


Stamenkovitch, Christa. L’emigration Yougoslave (serbo-croat-slovéne). Préface 
de M. William Ova.in, de Université de Paris. Paris, A. Pedone. 395 pp. 


A profound study of the whole problem of emigration from Yugoslavia, con- 
taining valuable information on various aspects of the problem, and on the factors 
which make emigration necessary or determine its direction. After dealing with 
questions of population, the author recalls the history of migration from the Bal- 
kans, and explains its causes and results. He goes on to describe present-day 
migration from the Balkans, and especially emigration from Yugoslavia to different 
European countries. Next he deals with oversea emigration, and the main causes 
of emigration from Yugoslavia. The last part of the book is devoted to the policy 
of that country as regards emigration, and gives the author’s own views on the 
matter. 


Swiatopolk-Mirski, Prince Nicolas. La protection légale du travail dans la Répu- 
blique polonaise. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. 
Paris, Librairie Vrin, 1929. 142 pp. 
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A historical survey of Polish labour legislation down to 1926 with special 
chapters on hours of work, obligatory holidays with pay, protection of young 
persons, the contract of employment, social insurance, and the ratification by Poland 
of International Labour Conventions. In a concluding chapter, the author considers 
the results of the application of labour legislation in Poland. 


Thibeault, Jean. La régime du personnel au gaz de Paris. These pour le doctorat. 
Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Imprimerie Chaix, 1929. 1 + 152 pp. 


Contains information with regard to the position of gas workers in Paris and 
the application to them of labour legislation, including the Acts relating to indus- 
trial accidents, the weekly rest and the eight-hour day. 


Trades Union Congress General Council. The General Council’s Report to the 
Sixty-first Annual Congress to be held at Belfast 2-7 September 1929. London, 1929. 
228 pp. 

An account of the 6Ist Annual Session of the British Trades Union Congress 
appeared in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXI, No. 14, 30 September 
1929, pages 461-468. 


Union general de trabajadores de Espaiia. XVI Congreso. Sesiones del 1) al 
15 de septiembre de 1928. Madrid. Madrid, 1929. 192 pp. 


Urwick, L. The Meaning of Rationalisation. London, Nisbet and Co., 1929. 
160 pp. 


In this book Mr. Urwick, the Director of the International Management Insti- 
tute, Geneva, has set out in non-technical language the real and full significance 
of a much discussed term. He deals more especially with the position in Great 
Britain, but most of what he has to say is of equal validity for practically all indus- 
trial countries. 

Rationalisation is frequently used as if it were synonymous with some form 
of amalgamation or other joint arrangement between separate business under- 
takings. The conception of rationalisation put forward here is that, while amalga- 
mation is undoubtedly one aspect of the whole process, the essence of the matter 
is the scientific approach towards industrial problems generally. It includes, on 
the one hand, the application of scientific management to every workshop and 
every process in that workshop and, on the other, the systematic organisation of 
national effort. 

Mr. Urwick recognises fully the difficulties that have to be overcome —— the 
inertia of certain employers and the doubts and suspicions of the workers. But 
he notes that “ the leaders of labour have undoubtedly shown a broadmindedness 
and statesmanship in relation to rationalisation, which is a very happy augury 
for the future ”’. 

As a means of bringing about the “mental revolution” that rationalisation really 
represents, he calls for State leadership and guidance and for a “ bold endeavour 
to co-ordinate the work of the innumerable voluntary associations of a technical, 
professional, or social character, which deal with the many specialised func- 
tions of industry *. Here, as elsewhere in the book, Mr. Urwick draws interesting 
parallels between the progress made in Germany and the United States, and the 
very slight advance so far recorded in his own country. The Meaning of Rational- 
isation takes on an added interest when it is found (see the Preface) that its publi- 
cation represents the first step in a concerted effort now being made in Great 
Britain to bring together the various organisations working for the rationalisation 
of industry. 


Valois, Georges. Un nouvel age de Uhumanité. Bibliotheque syndicaliste. VII. 
Paris, Librairie Valois, 1929. 187 pp. 12 frs. 

In this volume Mr. Georges Valois brings up to date, with considerable revision, 
his theoretical interpretation of the evolution of the modern world. In his opinion 
humanity has reached the threshold of a new age. The stone age was followed 
by the age of metals, and the age which is now beginning is that of electricity. 
The revolution in science and the enormous consequent increase in the technical 
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factors of production demand a fresh economic and social order, new State forms and 
a new system of law. These transformations indeed tend to work themselves 
out unknown to man by the mere force of circumstances. But it is only in so 
far as humanity becomes aware of these transformations and can find the proper 
forms for the new order of things that the revolution which has already been pro- 
ceeding for over a century can progress towards a fruitful conclusion. The author 
tries to single out the underlying principles of this revolution : the disappearance 
of individualist economics to make for the worldwide socialist organisation of 
production ; the recognised pre-eminence of the inventive spirit over the parasitie 
spirit based on force ; the change from the military or parliamentary State to the 
scientific State on a trade union basis, which will work resolutely towards the 
rational co-ordination of productive activity leading to an ever-increasing pros- 
perity throughout the world. 


Vénard, Madeleine S. Le réle de l'école en orientation professionnelle. Thése pour 
le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, A. Maillet, 1929. 1v + 
252 pp. 


Verband sozialer Baubetriebe. ¢. Deutschen Bauhiittentages, vom 27-29 November 
1927 zu Berlin. Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerk- 
schaftsbundes, 1928. 158 pp. 

Geschdftsbericht fiir das achte Geschdftsjahr vom 1. Juli 1927 bis 30. Juni 
1928. Berlin. 22 pp. 


Voskuil, Walter H. The Economics of Water Power Development. Chicago 
and New York, A. W. Shaw Company, 1928. 225 pp. 

This work is devoted mainly to a consideration of problems of water power 
development in the United States, though one chapter contains brief references 
to other countries. 

After giving a number of general facts and discussing certain technical matters 
the author gives a good account of the Federal, State and Provincial legislation 
for public control of water power in the United States and Canada, emphasising 
that in both countries public opinion insists on some measure of social control. 
There are good descriptions of various projects for public ownership and control 
which have aroused great interest, e.g. Boulder Canyon, Colorado River ; Muscle 
Shoals ; and the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission. Reference is also made 
to arrangements between the United States and Canada for control of diversions 
from the Niagara Falls and for the development of the St. Lawrence Basin. 

Vyrocni zprava Organisace absolventek Vyssi skoly socialni pece, za rok 192%. 
Prague, 1929. 16 pp. 

Report for 1928 on the activities of the Association of Social Workers trained 
by the Prague Higher School of Social Service. 


Waffenschmidt, Dr. W.G. Technik und Wirtschaft. Grundrisse zum Studium 
der Nationalékonomie. Herausgegeben von Dr. K. Drent und Dr. P. Momperr. 
Band 18. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1928. xvi + 314 pp. 12 marks. 

For generations these two main departments of practical science have devel- 
oped along parallel lines, yet despite the innumerable analyses that have been 
made of each separately, there has not been a single serious attempt at a synthesis. 
Such an attempt required a thinker with wide personal experience of both subjects. 

Dr. von Gottl-Ottlilienfeld, professor of political economy at various technical 
high schools in Germany, was the pioneer who, realising to the full the organic 
unity of economics and technical organisation, opened up this field with his epoch- 
making book under this title (1923). The present author reverses the order in the 
title of his volume, “ Technical Organisation and Economics ”’, for, as a Doctor of 
Engineering who lectures on political economy at the University of Heidelberg, 
his task was to tackle the same problem from the technical side. The outstanding 
feature of Dr. Waffenschmidt’s book is in fact the original treatment in a thoroughly 
scientific and yet popular style of purely technical labour questions and processes. 
For the student of economics the book opens the gate to paths of thought hitherto 
closed to him through lack of technical training. The engineer will be shown the 
economic side of problems which have long been familiar to him in their technical 
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aspect. This cannot fail to lead both parties more quickly to an understanding of 
their common problems, to bridge the gulf between the respective spheres of action 
of the business man and the engineer, and to pave the way for a synthesis which, 
starting from a theoretical basis, must work itself out in the every-day life of 
industry. For this reason one of the most important chapters of the book is that 
on “ Works Organisation ”’, which deals with human labour, the rationalisation 
of industrial methods, and internal organisation. Technical organisation and eco- 
nomics cannot co-operate successfully unless their union extends beyond the realm 
of theory and science into the practical life of industry. 


Waffenschmidt, Dr., Gerbis, Dr. H., and Eibel, Dr. H. Arbeiterschutz und Ratio- 
nalisierung. Beihefte zum Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhiitung. 
Beiheft 14. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene 
in Frankfurt und dem Verein Deutscher Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten in Berlin. 
Berlin, Julius Springer, 1929. v1 + 60 pp., illustr. 4.80 marks. 


Wippermann, G. Wandern und Schauen. Bauabend Nr. 13. Schriften fiir das 
Jungvolk vom Bau. Herausgegeben vom Deutschen Baugewerksbund. Hamburg, 
1929. 134 pp., illustr. 


Workers’ Educational Association. Twenty-sixth Annual Report for the Year 
ended 31 May 1929. London. 80 pp. 6d. 


Zarras, L. Jean. O thesmos ton koinoikon Asfaliseon. Bibliotheque des assurances 
sociales, No. 5. Athens, 1929. 104 pp. 30 drachmas. 

A concise but solid study of the question of social insurance, its development 
viewed from the international and national standpoints, its present-day tendencies, 
and its development in Greece. 
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